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PREFACE 

THE  attention  of  scholars  has  lately  been 
directed  afresh  to  the  subject  of  the  Agape 
by  the  translation  of  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus^  and 
of  The  Testament  of  our  Lord,  and  quite  recently, 
by  the  publication  by  Dr  Hauler,  from  the  Verona 
palimpsest,  of  the  Latin  Didascalia,  and  the 
Egyptian  Church  Order  {Canonum  Reliqtdcz),  of 
which  the  one  lies  behind,  and  the  other  is 
also — but  less  closely — related  to  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions. 

The  present  investigation  does  not  claim  to 
have  added  largely  to  what  was  already  known  on 
the  subject.  The  Agape  has  long  been  regarded 
as,  if  not,  like  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  "  the  eternal 
enigma  of  history,"  at  least  one  of  the  obscurest  of 
problems,  and  I  do  not  profess  to  have  solved  it. 
Indeed  it  is  very  doubtful  if  we  have  the  materials 
for  its  complete  solution  even  now  after  these  fresh 
discoveries. 

All  that  has  been  attempted  is  to  bring  together 
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such  illustrative  sources  as  are  available  in  heathen 
and  Jewish  literature,  to  pass  under  review  the 
various  references  or  allusions  to  the  Agape  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  Fathers,  and  to  compare 
the  extant  "  Ordinances  "  on  the  subject  with  each 
other. 

This  has  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been 
at  all  fully  done  before.  Bingham's,  Binterim's, 
Drescher's,  and  T.  Harnack's  contributions  to  the 
subject  are  all  valuable,  but  none  of  them  have 
been  brought  up  to  date.  Even  what  is  here 
attempted  leaves  room  for  a  more  thoroughly 
critical  account  of  the  matter  ;  and  it  is  certain  to 
be  objected  to  by  some,  as  following  traditional 
lines  of  interpretation  too  closely  ;  but  even  so 
independent  a  critic  of  early  Christian  literature  as 
Dr  Rendel  Harris  has  remarked  with  reason  that 
"  catholic  traditions  have  a  remarkable  way  of 
vindicating  themselves." 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  in  this 
investigation  seems  to  be  what  was  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  apparent  variety  of  early 
Christian  practice  with  regard  to  the  Agape.  We 
have  to  account,  e.g.,  for  the  silence  as  to  this  rite 
of  second-century  writers  in  Rome  and  Gaul,  and 
the  emphasis  of  second-century  or  later  writers  in 
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North  Africa,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria.  Some 
take  this  to  support  their  theory  of  the  original 
identity — as  distinct  from  mere  co-existence — of 
the  Eucharist  with  the  common  meals,  or  the 
development  of  the  Eucharist  out  of  the  common 
meal.  It  seems  to  me  that,  as  I  have  stated  at 
more  length  later  on,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
prove  that  such  silence  implies  non-existence  in 
the  case  of  a  custom,  which  was  so  obviously 
consonant  both  with  Christian  teaching,  and  with 
Jewish  and  heathen  practice  as  the  Agape,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  statements  of  Tertullian,  e.g.,  as  to 
this  and  other  Christian  usages — statements  which 
have  an  obviously  representative  ring  about  them, 
and  which  must  stand  or  fall  together. 

To  my  mind  it  is  clear  that  it  was  the  Roman 
law  which  to  a  very  large  extent  regulated 
Christian  practice  in  this  respect,  and  that  this 
law  was  administered  with  varying  strictness  in 
different  parts  of  the  Empire.  But  when  this  has 
been  said,  we  are  still  face  to  face  with  a  very 
difficult  question,  viz.,  the  whole  relation  of  early 
Christianity  to  the  Roman  Government.  On  this 
subject  I  have  only  to  add  here  to  what  I  have 
said  elsewhere  (Appendix  II.),  that  such  unworthy 
researches    as    I    have    been    able  to    make   have 
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tended  to  confirm  the  interesting  discoveries  of 
Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay.  "When  Christianity," 
he  ^  says,  "  estabhshed  itself  amidst  an  ahen  society, 
it  did  not  immediately  remake  the  whole  life  and 
manners  of  its  converts.  They  continued  to  live 
in  many  respects  as  before  ;  they  were  character- 
ised by  most  of  the  habits,  and  some  of  the  faults 
of  their  old  life  and  of  the  society  in  which  they 
lived.  .  .  .  Christians  were  the  dominant  class  in 
most  Phrygian  cities  after  200.  They  registered 
themselves  as  collegia  tenuiorum,  and  accom- 
modated themselves  in  all  possible  ways  to  the 
Roman  law.  Ideas  and  objects  strictly  Christian 
were  indicated  by  terms  of  ordinary  pagan  use,  or 
terms  unknown  to  the  vulgar.  .  .  .  And  so  we 
are  forced  to  look  for  hidden  meanings  in  early 
Christian  epigraphy." 

Here  we  have  a  clue  by  which  it  may  be  hoped 
that,  as  time  goes  on,  more  will  be  discovered  as 
to  early  Christian  social  organisation,  including 
the  Agape.  In  the  meantime,  as  regards  the 
earlier  use  of  the  Agape,  I  venture  to  hold  rather 
with  Bishop  Lightfoot  than  with  those  who  think 
that  all  is  quite  dark  with  regard  to  the  relation  of 
the  Eucharist  to  the  Agape  up  to  the  middle  or 

^  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  i.  119  fi'. 
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latter  part  of  the  second  century,  when  there 
emerges  on  one  side  of  the  picture  the  hturgical 
Eucharist,  on  the  other  side  the  Agape  with 
Eucharistic  acts  ;  and  further,  it  seems  to  me 
doubtful  whether  we  are  justified  in  correlating 
the  Agape  of  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus  as  closely 
with  the  Paschal  Supper  and  the  original  Eucharist 
as  Dr  Achelis  does.^ 

I  regret  that  the  book  was  in  type  before  I  read 
Dr  P.  Gardner's  Exploratio  Evangelica,  which  it 
would  have  been  well  to  have  had  before  one  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  investigation.  Dr  Gardner, 
like  other  critical  writers,  who  are  disposed  to 
infer  rapid  accretions  upon  original  Christianity 
by  the  method  of  comparative  analysis  of  other 
religions,  seems  not  to  be  fully  sensible  of  the 
moral  cleavage  between  early  Christianity  and 
contemporary  heathenism,  and  even  Rabbinical 
Judaism,  but  the  general  tone  of  his  work  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  respect. 

I  have  spoken  of  his — recently  modified  - — view 
of  the  origin  of  the  Eucharist  elsewhere  (chap.  v. 
p.  i6i).     But  as  to  Mithraism  he  seems  to  think 

1  Die  Cationes  Hippolyti,  p.  210  ff.     Cf.  infra,  p.  135. 

2  He  formerly  thought  it  possible  that  St.  Paul's  ideas  about  the 
Eucharist  may  have  been  coloured  "by  the  rites  carried  on  at  the 
neighbouring  Eleusis  "  (p.  454).     But  see  below,  Appendix  I.  C. 
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(p.  335)  that  M.  Foucart,  whom  I  have  quoted,  is  not 
quite  fair  to  it.  The  sources  of  information  on  this 
subject  are  now  open  to  all  in  Cumont's  important 
work,^  but  it  shows  how  little  we  know  of  the 
details  of  Mithraism.  As  Mr  F.  G.  Kenyon  has 
recently  pointed  out,  Mithraism,  as  an  eclectic 
religion,  may  have  borrowed  ceremonies  from 
Christianity,  whereas  the  reverse  is  chronologic- 
ally impossible.  "  We  can  recognise  in  Mithraism 
elements  of  truth,  which  account  for  its  temporary 
success  .  .  .  but  we  cannot  see  in  it  a  serious  and 
formidable  rival  to  the  Truth  which  is  the  light  of 
the  world."  2 

Apart  from  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  the 
little  book  has  suffered  from  constant  interrup- 
tions due  to  various  causes ;  but,  in  spite  of  its 
defects,  it  is  hoped  that  there  may  be  some 
interest  in  an  outline  which  incidentally  brings 
out  some  important  features  of  early  Church  life, 
and  puts  before  the  reader  materials  for  forming 
an  independent  judgment  on  the  various  questions 
at  issue. 

Chapters  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  v.,  with  the  Introduction  and 

>  Textcs  et  Momiments  felatifs  aiix  mysteresde  Mithra  (Bruxelles- 
Lamertin,  1896-9). 

-  "Mithraism  and  the  Fall  of  Paganism"  {Guardian,  April  24, 
1901). 
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the  Appendices,  were  accepted  by  the  Cambridge 
Divinity  Professors  as  a  sufficient  exercise  for  the 
degree  of  D.D. 

I  have  to  thank  the  Regius  Professor  for  leave 
to  make  additions  and  corrections,  and  for  his 
great  kindness  in  looking  over  the  proof  sheets ; 
and  the  Rev.  Canon  A.  J.  Maclean  for  reading 
over  chapter  iv.  I  owe  one  or  two  suggestions 
to  the  kindness  of  Dr  Armitage  Robinson,  but  I 
wrote  without  seeing  the  discussions  of  the  Last 
Supper  by  Dr  Sanday  and  Dr  Plummer  in 
Hastings'  Bible  Dictionary. 

September  1901. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

AT  the  outset  of  an  historical  investigation  of 
this  kind  it  seems  very  important  that  one 
should  put  oneself  into  the  right  point  of  view ; 
that  one  should  try,  as  far  as  possible,  to  recon- 
struct in  imagination  the  environment — either 
heathen  or  Jewish — with  which  these  Christian 
sacred  social  meals  were  surrounded  at  the  time 
of  their  institution,  and  of  their  early  develop- 
ment, and  consequently  the  associations  with 
which  they  would  be  connected  in  the  minds 
both  of  the  earliest  Christians,  and  of  subsequent 
converts  to  Christianity. 

I  propose,  therefore,  by  way  of  introduction,  to 
consider  briefly  such  heathen  and  Jewish  ana- 
logues of  the  Christian  Agap^  as  are  known  to 
us,  and  then  to  pass  on  to  the  more  immediate 
consideration  of  the  history  of  the  subject  itself 

I 

Heathen  Analogues. 

There    is  a   passage  in  St  Augustine's  treatise 
against  Faustus  the  Manichaean,  in  which  Faustus 
A 
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is  represented  as  seeking  to  minimise  the  differ- 
ences between  Christianity  and  Heathenism  ; 
and  among  other  alleged  resemblances  between 
the  two  he  speaks  ^  of  the  Christians  as  having 
turned  the  heathen  sacrifices  into  Christian  love- 
feasts. 

This  statement  has  been  interpreted  by  some 
writers  as  implying  that  the  Christian  Agape  had  a 
heathen  origin.  And,  similarly,  we  find  Sedulius,^ 
in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  stating  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  St  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, which  probably  represents  a  much  earlier 
tradition,  that  the  custom  of  the  feasts  alluded  to 
by  St  Paul  originated  in  the  heathen  superstition. 

St  Augustine's  reply  to  the  statement  of  Faustus 
tells  us  nothing  as  to  the  original  source  of  the 
Agape,  but  it  is  interesting  as  showing  the 
primary  object  of  the  feast  ^  as  celebrated  in  his 
time.  "  We  have  not,"  he  says  in  effect,  "  turned 
their  sacifices  into  love-feasts,  but  we  have  learned 
the    meaning   of  sacrifice  as   understood    by   our 

*  Augustine,  Contra  Faust,  lib.  xx.  chap,  xx;  adinit.  {cf.  chap.  v). 
-  SeduL,  Collectatiea  in  I  Cor.   (Migne,  F.  L.  ciii.  151)    "  Mos 

vero   iste,   ut   referunt,  de   gentili   adhuc   superstitione  veniebat." 
Cf.  Drescher,  De  Agapis,  ii. 

*  i.e.  ideally  speaking.  For  St  Augustine's  own  attitude  towards 
the  Agape  see  below,  chap.  iv. 
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Lord  when  He  said  '  I  will  hav^e  mercy  and  not 
sacrifice.'  For  our  love-feasts  feed  the  poor."  And 
later  on  he  adds  :  ^  "If  our  practice  appears  to  be 
similar  in  some  respects  to  that  of  the  heathen, 
as  e.g.  in  the  matter  of  food  and  drink,  its  scope 
and  purpose  is  very  different  from  that  of  men 
whose  conceptions  of  God  are  degraded  and 
false." 

There  is  indeed  much  in  what  we  know  of 
religious  and  social  custom  throughout  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity  to  sug- 
gest points  of  contact  with  the  Christian  love- 
meals.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  for 
centuries  the  countries  comprised  within  the 
Empire  had  been  gradually  becoming  "honey- 
combed" with  organizations  which  involved 
common  meals  and  close  social  intercourse. 
"There 2  were  trade  guilds  and  dramatic  guilds, 
there  were  athletic  clubs,  and  burial  clubs,  and 
dining  clubs ;  there  were  friendly  societies  and 
literary  societies  and  financial  societies,"  indeed, 
"  there  was  scarcely  an  object  for  which  men 
combine  now  for  which  they  did  not  combine 
then." 

^  Contra  Faust,  lib.  xx.  chap,  xxiii. 

^  Hatch,  Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  26,  27  ;  see  also  Orelli,  Iiiscrr. 
Latin.  1993,  and  Index,  and  the  Digest  i,  6,  6,  etc. 
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But  of  all  these  organizations  none  seem  to 
have  had  more  hold  on  the  affections  and  interests 
of  the  people  than  the  religious  associations. 

Comparatively  common  as  these  were  in  the 
earlier  days  of  Roman  and  Greek  civilization,  a 
phenomenal  development  of  them  took  place  in  the 
first  two  centuries  of  the  Roman  Empire — a  period 
which  is  practically  coincident  with  the  growth 
of  the  Christian  love-feast. 

This  development  seems  to  have  been  largely 
due  to  the  increasing  influence  of  Oriental  re- 
ligions both  in  Greece  and  Rome — to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  old  national  cults. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  investi- 
gate at  any  length  the  causes  of  this  remarkable 
phenomenon,  which  had  undoubtedly  the  effect 
of  preparing  the  way  for  Christianity,  by  breaking 
down  in  men's  minds  the  idea  of  the  obligation  of 
one  national  religion.  But  in  order  to  determine 
with  any  approach  to  certainty  the  possible  points 
of  contact  between  these  associations  and  the  early 
Christian  communities,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  idea  of  their  moral  character. 

Some  modern  writers,  such,  e.g.,  as  M.  Renan, 
have  boldly  asserted  that  it  was  because  of  their 
moral  superiority  and  the  greater  hopes  and  con- 
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solations  which  they  afforded  that  these  Oriental 
systems  made  such  way  in  the  early  Roman 
Empire.  "  This,"  he  says/  "  is  the  explanation 
of  the  singular  attraction  which,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era,  drew  the  populations 
of  the  heathen  world  to  the  religions  of  the  East. 
These  religions  had  in  them  something  deeper 
than  those  of  Greece  and  Rome :  they  addressed 
themselves  more  fully  to  the  religious  sentiment." 
And  of  Mithraism,  which  he  considers  to  have  had 
most  prevalence,  he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  If  Chris- 
tianity had  not  carried  the  day,  Mithraism  would 
have  become  the  religion  of  the  world.  It  had 
its  mysterious  meetings.  ...  It  forged  a  very 
lasting  bond  of  brotherhood  between  its  initiates  : 
it  had  a  Eucharist — a  Supper  like  the  Christian 
mysteries."  .  .  .  ^ 

And  elsewhere^  he  adds,  "the  Greek  ^ Eranoi' 
or  *  ThiasoV  of  Athens,  Rhodes,  of  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago  had  been  excellent  societies  for 
mutual  help,  credit,  assurance  in  case  of  fire,  piety, 

^  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  33. 

'^  But  cf.  Justin  M.,  Apol.  i.  66:  "The  same  thing  in  the 
mysteries  of  Mithra  also  the  evil  demons  imitated  and  commanded 
to  be  done,  for  bread  and  a  cup  of  water  are  placed  in  the  mystic 
rites  for  one  who  is  to  be  initiated."     And  cf.  supra  Pref. 

^ Les  Apotres,  p.  188  (Eng.  trans.). 
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honest  pleasures.  ...  If  there  still  remained  in 
the  Greek  world  a  little  love,  pity,  religious 
morality,  it  was  due  to  the  liberty  of  such  private 
religions," 

When  we  turn  to  examine  the  evidence  on  which 
these  somewhat  exalted  claims  rest,  it  appears  to 
be  very  scanty ;  and  as  regards  the  moral  tone  of 
these  religious  associations  they  seem  to  depend 
on  the  interpretation  of  a  few  inscriptions,  of  which 
one  or  two  of  those  to  which  M.  Renan  refers  may 
be  taken  as  examples. 

The  first  is  an  inscription  of  the  Imperial  epoch, 
the  important  part  of  which  runs  as  follows: — 

M>]]S€v]  i^ecTTU)  e7r[ie]j/at  et?  Ti]v  a-eiJ-vorarrfv 
cruvoSov  Twv  epavKTTUiv  irpiv  av  doKijULuaOi]  ei  ecmu 
a[yj/]o9  tcai  evaejSi]?  kol  ay[a0]o9*  SoKijua^eTCO  Se  6 
irpocTTaTr]^  kui  6  ap)(Lepavi(TTi]<i  Kai  o  ypa/x/zarei/?  kcu 
oi  Ta/ixtai  kui  <TvvStKOi.^ 

This  is  referred  to  by  M.  Renan  '^  in  the  above 
passage  in  proof  of  the  holiness,  piety,  and  good- 
ness of  the  members  of  these  religious  associations. 
But,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  M.  Foucart,  ayaOo? 

^  Fourmont,  Corpus  Inscrr.  Gr.,  No.  126. 

2  And  Dr  Hatch,  Bampion  Lectures,  p.  31  (second  edition),  seems 
to  agree  with  him. 
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is  a  mere  commonplace  epithet  in  laudatory 
inscriptions  used  of  any  benefactor ;  while  eucre/S^? 
is  never  used  in  such  documents  in  the  modern 
sense  of  piety ;  and  d'y < 09  is  a  mere  conjecture  in 
place  of  the  more  probable  reading  ayv6<?,  which 
exactly  fits  in  with  the  customary  requirements 
previous  to  the  initiation,  viz.,  the  offering  of 
sacrifice,  and  the  merely  external  purity  of 
temporary  abstinence  from  certain  enjoyments.^ 
Indeed,  Plutarch-  aptly  describes  the  purifica- 
tory rites  of  such  associations  as  aKaOaproi 
KaOapiuioi. 

The  rest  of  M.  Kenan's  description  of  the  highly 
moral  character  of  these  confraternities  seems  to 
be  based  on  an  article  by  M.  Wescher  in  the  Revue 
Theologique^  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  principle 
of  these  associations  being  liberty,  their  object 
the  moral  and  material  elevation  of  mankind  ;  and 
maintains  that  their  common  chest  was  intended 
to  furnish  advances  to  necessitous  members. 

On  examination  this  statement  appears  to  rest 
partly  on  the  above  inscription,  partly  on  another 

'  Cf.  Liebenam,  Geschichte  der  Roinischen  Vereinsweseit,  p.  171 
«.,  and  Foucart,  Des  Associations  Religieuses,  pp.  146  and  202. 

"^  Plutarch,  De  Superstitiotie  (chaps,  iii.,  xii.  and  xiii).  Cf.  Liv. , 
xxxix.  9. 

^  For  1S65,  ii.  pp.  220  and  226. 
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restored  by  M.  Rangab6/  which  dates  from  about 
60  B.C.,  and  the  important  words  of  which  are  as 
follows  : — 

"YiSo^ev  jULt]  iJ.eTe\eiv  dvTuvg  irXeov  tou  epu[v^ou, 
eav  fJLy']  tlvl  crv/u^tji  t]  Siu  7re[i/0o?]  >;  Sia  a]  crBeveiav 
airoXei^Orjuai. 

Instead  of  irevBo^,  the  more  commonly  accepted 
restoration,  M.  Rangab^  reads  ireviav,  and  on  this 
the  idea  of  the  promotion  of  mutual  assistance  is 
based.  But,  as  M.  Foucart  has  shown,^  the 
assessment  in  such  confraternities  was  the  same 
for  all ;  there  was  no  distinction  between  poor 
and  rich,  and  no  ''  solzdarite"  between  poor  and 
rich.  And  this  rigid  enforcement  was  equally 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  Greek  epavoi  and 
the  Roman  Collegia. 

Burial  was  the  only  purpose  for  which  advances 
were  made  from  the  common  chest.^ 

On  the  general  influence  of  the  Greek  epavoi  and 
Oiacroi,  M.  Foucart's  opinion*  is  distinctly  un- 
favourable.    After  an   exhaustive  examination  of 

^  Antiquities  Helliniques,  No.  811. 

2  P.  141. 

'  See  also  Boissier,  La  Religion  Komaine,  vol.  ii.  p.  269  ff. 

*  Des  Associations  Religieuses,  chap.  xvii.  p.  177  seq.  See  also 
Liebenam,  Geschichte  der  Rornischen  Fereinswesens  {heipzig,  1890), 
p.    171   note,   who  confirms  this  view. 
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the  inscriptions  and  other  remains  bearing  on-  the 
subject  his  verdict  is  that  the  effect  of  these  cults 
and  associations  was  to  bring  down  religion  to  the 
eastern  type  with  grosser  conceptions  and  symbols 
than  had  prevailed  under  the  state  religion,  which, 
as  the  centre  of  political  life,  had  necessarily  a 
more  elevating  tendency. 

The  best  that  could  be  said  of  them  would  be  a 
repetition  of  the  ancient  description  of  Aristotle.^ 
"  Certain  associations  seem  to  have  no  object  but 
pleasure  (Si'  rjSovhv  ylyveaQai).  They  have  been 
formed  to  offer  sacrifices  and  to  furnish  oppor- 
tunities in  connection  with  them  for  recreation 
{(Tvvovcriai).  They  honour  the  gods,  and  procure 
for  their  members  rest  and  enjoyment." 

While  the  state  religion  of  Greece  showed  a 
certain  approximation  to  refinement  and  morality, 
the  vulgar  were  attracted  by  the  looseness  and  the 
disorderly  rites  connected  with  the  QlacroL ;  and 
the  effect  of  these  associations,  and  the  cults 
they  represented  could  hardly  be  characterized 
as  morally  progressive. 

When  we  turn  to  consider  the  character  and 
influence  of  the  Roman  Collegia  and  Sodalicia  we 

1  Arist.,  Eth.  Nic.  viii.,  ix.  7.  Ziebarth  (Griechiscken  Vereine, 
pp.  16,  163)  mentions  relief  of  sick  and  poor  in  one  or  two  cases  of 
epavoi.     But  rf.  Gardner,  Exploratio  Evangelica,  iZSff- 
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find  that  they  had  many  points  in  common  with 
the  corresponding  Greek  associations.  There  was 
the  same  antiquity  of  origin,  the  same  rapid 
development  during  the  early  years  of  the  Empire. 
Their  religious  character  is  less  marked  and  de- 
finite. They  originated  more  frequently  in  the 
natural  desire  for  union  and  association,  and  the 
sense  of  its  value,  which  was  perhaps  more 
strongly  marked  among  the  Romans  than  among 
any  of  the  nations  of  antiquity.^  The  sodalicia'^ 
or  religious  confraternities  were  undoubtedly  more 
ancient  than  the  trade  or  other  secular  corpora- 
tions ;  and,  as  their  name  implies,  the  common 
meal  was  their  most  prominent  feature.^  But  at 
Rome  the  formation  of  guilds  of  this  kind 
encountered  greater  difficulties  than  elsewhere. 
From  early  times  they  had  been  regarded  with 
some  suspicion,  and  the  patrician  feeling  was 
opposed  to  them,  as  tending  to  break  down  the 

^  See  Mommsen,  de  CoUegiis et  Sodaliciis,  p.  1 16.  "Res collegiaria 
GrKcorum  minoris  momenti  fuisse  videtur  quam  fuit  Romana " ; 
and  Boissier,  ii.  p.  248. 

^  Under  the  Empire  sodalicia  and  collegia  became  synonymous. 
Cf.  Liebenam,  p.  165. 

"  Cf.  Sodales  dicii  quod  una  sederent  et  essenl  (Festus,  Ed.  Miiller), 
p.  296  ;  cf.  Cic.  de  Senect.  13.  On  the  terminology  see  Liebenam, 
Geschichte,  p.  165,  who  differs  from  Mommsen  and  Beaufort, 
Repub,  Rom.  vi.  2. 
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influence  of  the  idea  of  the  family  and  the  state, 
as  the  great  centres  of  society ;  and  under  the 
earHer  Emperors  repressive  enactments  against 
them  were  frequent,  though  comparatively  in- 
effectual.^ Such  associations  steadily  grew  in 
favour,  more  especially  among  the  people  at  large, 
until  in  the  end  it  became  advisable  that  they 
should  receive  official  recognition  from  the  state.^ 

The  organization  of  these  societies  at  Rome 
itself,  and  in  the  parts  of  the  Empire  more 
immediately  under  the  influence  of  Rome,  was 
marked  by  that  excellence  of  method  and  discip- 
line which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  Roman 
people ;  and  their  classifications  and  divisions 
present  some  interesting  points  of  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Coenobites  and  other  monastic 
associations  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries.^  But  when  one  seeks  for  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  possible  sources  of  higher 
influence  on  the  social  life  or  customs  of  the  early 
Christians  ihere  is  no  trace  of  it. 

Undoubtedly  religion  entered  largely  into  these 

^  See  Appendix  II.  for  the  legislation  on  the  subject,  and  its 
bearing  on  the  Agape. 

"  Boissier,  ii.  p.  251.     Ramsay  (on  i  Cor.)  xxxv. 

^  Cf.  Jerome,  Ep.  xxii.  35,  with  OreUi,  no.  5.  Also  Jerome,  Ep. 
XXX.  3,  and  Dc  Vir.  Illustr.  xi. 
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associations,  but,  as  M.  Boissier^  puts  it,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  determine  how  much  reality 
underlay  the  appearance  of  religion,  with  which 
these  Roman  confraternities  loved  to  surround 
themselves.  Whatever  the  case  may  have  been  in 
earlier  times,  at  the  period  which  is  of  importance 
for  the  purposes  of  this  investigation,  though  all 
the  religious  forms  survived,  enthusiasm  in  connec- 
tion with  them  had  declined,  and  material  interests 
and  worldly  pleasures  predominated.^ 

And,  lastly,  we  find  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Greek  confraternities,  there  is  little  or  no  trace 
either  of  high  moral  qualification  for  membership, 
or  of  anything  like  systematic  charity  or  alms- 
giving in  connection  with  these  institutions. 
Professor  Mommsen^  is  inclined  to  think  that 
help  was  sometimes  given  to  sick  or  needy 
members. 

M.  Renan*  gives  a  fascinating  description  of 
what  he  regards  as  the  exalted  character  of  these 
gatherings.     "They  took  place  on  the  feast  days 

1  P.  288. 

^  Boissier,  p.  268. 

'  Mommsen,  de  collegiis  et  sodaliciis,  p.  115,  and  p.  117  seq. 
Cf.  Plin.,  Ep.  ad  Traj.  93,  "  ad  sustinendam  tenuiorum  inopiam." 
Cj.  Liebenam,  pp.  40-1.     Ramsay  (on  i  Cor.)  xxxii. 

■*  Les  Apotres,  chap,  xviii. 
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of  the  patron  (god),  and  on  the  anniversaries  of 
certain  brethren  who  had  founded  benefactions. 
Every  one  carried  thither  his  little  basket  {sportula); 
one  of  the  brethren  in  turn  furnished  the  acces- 
sories of  the  feast.  The  slave  who  had  been 
enfranchised  gave  his  companions  an  amphora  of 
good  wine.  A  gentle  joy  stimulated  the  festival ; 
it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  there  should  be 
no  discussion  of  the  business  of  the  College,  so 
that  nothing  should  disturb  the  quart  d'heure  of 
happiness  and  rest  which  these  poor  people  re- 
served for  themselves.^  Every  act  of  turbulence 
and  every  ill-natured  word  was  punished  by  a 
fine."  2 

Here  indeed  we  seem  to  be  face  to  face  with  a 
true  Agape,  which  the  early  Christians  might  well 
emulate. 

But  the  dry  light  of  facts  as  shown  by  fuller 
consideration  of  the  inscriptions  and  surviving 
regulations,  tends  to  dissipate  something  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  highest  brotherly  love  which 
is  made  to  surround  the  elements  of  good  fellow- 

^  Inscr.  Lamivii.  (Orelli  6086)  "  Placuit  si  quis  quid  queri  aut 
referre  volet  in  conventu  referat,  ut  quieti  et  hilares  .  .  . 
epulemur." 

-  lb.  "  Si  quis  in  opprobrium  alter  alterius  dixerit  aut  tumultuatus 
fuerit,  ci  multa  esto. " 
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ship  and  happy  entertainment  which  these  feasts 
seem  undoubtedly  to  have  promoted.^ 

M.  Boissier,  who  has  carefully  studied  all  the 

^  See  e.g.  the  necessary  restrictions  on  such  feasts  mentioned  by 
A.  Gellius  (ii.  24):  "Jurare  apud  consules  verbis  conceptis  non 
amplius  in  singulas  coenas  esse  facturos  quam  centenos  vicenosque 
aeris  praeter  olus  et  far  et  vinum  .  .  .  neque  argenti  in  convivio 
phis  pondo  quam  hbras  centum  illaturos. "  Varro  {de  Re  Rustica, 
iii.  2,16)  describes  the  life  of  the  Rome  of  his  day  {circa  37  B.C.)  as 
a  daily  feasting  and  revel.  "  Quotus  enim  quisque  est  annus  quo 
non  videas  epulum  aut  triumphum  aut  collegia  non  (?)  epulari,  quae 
nunc  innumerabilem  incendunt  annonam.  Sed  propter  luxuriam, 
inquit,  quodam  modo  epulum  quotidianum  est  intra  januas 
Romae."  The  following  inscription  {Corpus  Inscr.  Lat.  iii.  p.  924) 
gives  a  rather  different  picture  from  that  of  Lanuvium.  It  is  from 
Alburnus  in  Pannonia,  and  some  thirty  years  later  than  that  of 
Lanuvium,  viz.  a.d.  167  : — 

"  Descriptum  et  recognitum  factum  ex  libello  qui  propositus  erat 
Alb(urno)  majori  ad  statione(m)  Resculi  in  quo  scriptum  erat  id 
quod  in(fra)  scriptum  est." 

Artemidorus  Appolloni  magister  collegi  Jovis  Cerneni  et  Valerius 
Niconis  et  Offas  Monofili,  qu(a)  estores  collegi  ejusdem  posito  hoc 
libello  publice  testantur :  ex  collegio  supra  s(cripto)  ubi  erant 
ho(mines)  liiii.  ex  eis  non  plus  remansisse  ad  Alb(urnum)  quam 
h(omines)  xvii.  ;  Julium  Juli  quoque  commagistrum  suum  ex  die 
magisteri  sui  non  accessisse  ad  Alburnum  neq(ue)  in  collegio : 
se  que  eis  qui  praesentes  fuerunt,  rationem  reddidisse  ;  et  si  quid 
eorum  (h)abuerat  reddidisset  sive  funeribus  et  cautionem  suam  in 
qua  eis  caverat  recepisset,  modo  que  autem  neque  funeraticio 
sufficerent  neque  loculum  (h)aberet  neque  quisquam  tam  magno 
tempore  diebus  quibus  legi  (sc.  collegii)  continetur,  convenire 
voluerint  aut  conferre  funeraticia  sive  munera  :  se  que  i(d)circo  per 
hunc  libellum  publice  testantur  (testari)  ut  si  quis  defunctus  fuerit 
ne  putet  se  collegium  (h)abere  aut  ab  eis  aliquem  petitionem  funeris 
habiturum." 
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inscriptions  bearing  on  the  subject  is  of  a  very 
different  opinion.  "  Without  wishing,"  ^  he  says, 
"  to  diminish  the  services  which  these  associations 
have  rendered  to  humanity  one  is  bound  to 
recognise  that  the  good  which  they  have  done 
has  not  gone  beyond  certain  fixed  Hmits,  and 
above  all  that  it  often  is  only  on  the  surface."  - 
.  ,  .  "The  fact  that  slaves  were  admitted  to  the 
membership  of  these  societies  is  in  itself  a  proof  of 
a  certain  moral  elevation.  While  taking  part  in 
the  gatherings,  they  lost  something  of  the  sense  of 
degradation  which  they  were  made  to  feel  so 
painfully  in  domestic  service ;  but  their  ordinary 
condition  and  treatment  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  materially  improved  by  these  occasional  and 
exceptional  privileges,  which  they  were  permitted 
to  enjoy." 

"  Propositus  Alb(urno)  majori  V.  Idus  Febr.  Imp.  L.  Aur(elio) 
Vero  iii.  et  Quadralo  cs.     Actum  Alb(urno)  majori." 

Cf.  TertulL,  Apologet.  chap.  vi.  :  "  Quonam  illae  leges  abierunt 
sumptum  et  ambitionem  comprimentes  ?  Qua;  centum  aera  non 
amplius  in  coenam  subscribi  jubebant."  Cf.  also  Tacit.,  Annal. 
iii.  52  (of  the  year  22  A.D.),  "domi  suspecta  severitate  adversum 
luxum,  qui  immensum  proruperat  ad  cuncta  quis  pecunia  pro- 
digitur"  ;  and  ib.  chaps,  liii.,  liv.  ;  Hist.  i.  21,  30. 

1  Vol.  ii.  p.  302. 

-  Liebenam,  Geschichte,  p.  41,  takes  a  slightly  higher  view  of 
their  moral  significance.      Cf.  Maue,  Pnvfectus  Fabruvi,  p.  29. 
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The  tiame  of  brotherhood  was  sometimes  used 
in  connection  with  these  associations,  but  there  is 
little  evidence  that  it  was  much  more  than  a  name. 
And,  as  time  went  on,  and  the  term  became 
common  among  Christians,  we  learn  from  Minucius 
Fehx,  that  it  was  a  source  of  ill  feeling  towards 
them  on  the  part  of  the  heathen.  "  Sic  nos," 
he  says,  "  quod  invidetis  fratres  vocamusT  ^ 
And  TertuUian  ^  speaks  to  the  same  effect. 
"  They  are  wroth  with  us,  too,  because  we  call 
each  other  brethren  ;  for  no  other  reason,  as  I 
think,  than  because  among  themselves  names  of 
consanguinity  are  assumed  in  mere  pretence  of 
affection  {sanguinis  fiomen  de  affectione  simulatmn 
est).  But  we  are  your  brethren  as  well  by  the  law 
of  our  common  mother  Nature,  though  you  are 
hardly  men  because  brothers  so  unkind."  Indeed 
nothing  will  show  the  essential  difference  between 
the  pagan  and  Christian  associations  better  than  a 
few  words  from  the  same  passage  of  Tertullian's 
Apologeticuvi  (chap.  39),  the  classical  passage  on 
the  Christian  Agape. 

"  Our    presidents    are    the    men    of    age    and 
standing  amongst  us  {probati  quiqiie  seniores),  who 
have  gained  their  distinction  not  by  money  but 
•  Octav.  31.  '^  A/'ol.  39. 
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by  merit  {testiuwnid).  For  money  counts  not  in 
the  things  of  God  {neque  enim  pretio  ulla  res  Dei 
constat).  Even  though  we  have  a  kind  of  treasure- 
chest,  it  is  not  made  up  of  douceurs'^  as  in  a  religion 
that  has  its  price.  Every  man  places  there  a 
small  contribution  on  one  day  of  the  month,  or 
whensoever  he  will,  so  he  do  but  will,  and  so  he 
be  but  able  ;  for  no  man  is  constrained,  but  con- 
tributes willingly.  These  are,  as  it  were,  the 
deposits  of  piety.  For  expenditure  is  not  incurred 
therefrom  upon  feasting  or  drinking,  or  on  disgust- 
ing -  haunts  of  gluttony ;  but  for  feeding  and 
burying  the  poor,  for  boys  and  girls  without 
fortune  and  without  parents,  for  old  men  now 
confined  to  the  house  ;  for  the  shipwrecked  like- 
wise, and  any  who  are  in  the  mines,  or  in  the 
islands,  or  in  prison  ;  provided  they  are  (suffering) 
there  for  the  sake  of  God's  way  {sectce),  they 
become  the  nurslings  ^  {alumni)  of  their  creed 
{confessionis)." 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  pagan  associations, 

^  De  honoraria  summa,  v.  I.  dehonoraria,  i.e.  "  no  sum  is 
there  collected  discreditable  to  religion."  See  Oehler's  note  and 
infra,  chap.  ii. 

^  Ingratis.  "  Ingratiis,"  the  best  supported  reading  sccnis 
pointless  where  it  stands. 

^  Or  pensioners. 
B 
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good  as  they  were  up  to  a  certain  point,  ever 
attained  to  anything  like  what  is  described  here — 
even  allowing  something  for  the  exaggeration  of 
a  partisan.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  their 
funds  were  regularly  employed  to  give  bread  to 
the  poor,  to  educate  the  orphan,  to  succour  the 
aged.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  such  associations 
to  do  so. 

And  even  if  Tertullian's  statement  should  not 
be  considered  sufficient,  it  does  not  stand  alone. 
The  heathen  Emperor  Julian  himself  attributes 
the  success  of  Christianity  to  the  care  which 
it  takes  of  the  stranger  and  the  poor,  and  to 
the  fact  that  "  it  recommends  the  priests  of  its 
religion  to  build  especially  hospitals,  and  to 
distribute  aid  to  mendicants  of  all  religious 
persuasions."  ^ 

It  seems  clear,  then,  that  the  heathen  confra- 
ternities did  not  do  these  things. 

As  one  looks  back  on  this  necessarily  brief  survey 
of  the  character  and  influence  of  the  heathen 
religious  associations  and  guilds,  not  only  Greek 
and  Roman,  but  also  as  influencing  both.  Oriental, 
there  seems  nothing  in  them  to  indicate  any  possi- 

^  Julian,  Epist.  xlix.,  quoted  by  Boissier,  ii.  p.  304.  See  below, 
p.  144. 
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bility  of  direct  influence  ^  upon  or  connection  with 
the  original  Christian  love  -  feasts.  Amidst  a 
number  of  external  resemblances  and  coinci- 
dences there  is  a  clearly  marked  and  essential 
distinction  which,  even  apart  from  the  absence  of 
any  traces  of  historical  connection,  is  enough  to 
cut  the  ground  from  any  possible  hypothesis  as 
to  their  close  relation  or  interdependence. 

But  this  summary  has  had  another  object  in 
view,  viz.,  to  show  how  the  social  movements  and 
instincts,  which  these  heathen  institutions  suggest, 
must  have  had  undoubted  effect  on  the  subsequent 
history,  if  not  on  the  origin,  of  the  Agape. 

Their  tendency  would  be  on  the  one  hand  to 
render  the  acceptance  and  development  of  the 
Agape  among  the  Gentile  Christians  easier ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  as  we  shall  see  later,  to  pro- 
mote some  at  least  of  those  temptations  and 
occasions  of  abuse  which  ultimately  proved  fatal 
to  what  was  in  its  inception  a  beautiful  and 
intensely  characteristic  Christian  custom. 

1  Th.  Harnack  {Goltesdienst,  etc.,  p.  88,  89)  points  out  (i)  the 
inconceivability  of  Jewish  Christians  with  their  well  known  aversion 
to  all  heathen  practices  adopting  any  custom  from  such  a  source  ; 
and  (2)  the  improbability  of  the  mother  Church  of  Jerusalem  bor- 
rowing important  customs  from  the  congregations  of  Asia  Minor  ; 
cf.  contra  Rothe,  de  primord.  Cult.  Christ,  p.  8. 
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II 

Jewish  Analogues. 


The  Evidence  of  the  Old  Testament  as  to 
Social  Meals. 

The  evidence  of  the  Old  Testament  on  this 
subject  may  seem  to  have  but  a  comparatively 
remote  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Agape ;  but 
the  general  principles  which  it  involves,  and  the 
tendencies  which  it  illustrates  are  so  far-reaching 
that  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  unimportant  for 
the  purposes  of  this  investigation  to  summarise 
this  evidence,  however  briefly  and  inadequately. 

The  custom  of  social  religious  meals  appears 
from  the  earliest  times  in  connection  with  sacri- 
fices as,  e.g.,  in  Genesis  (xxxi.  54),  where  we  read 
that  Jacob  offered  a  sacrifice  in  the  mountain  and 
called  his  brethren  to  eat  bread.  This  custom 
was  further  developed  under  the  Mosaic  Law,  not 
only  in  connection  with  the  Passover  (Deut.  xvi. 
7),  but  with  the  tithe  and  firstling  meals,  to  which 
the  poor  and  slaves  were  directed  to  be  admitted 
(Deut.  xvi.  11).  In  later  days  we  find  Samuel 
represented  as  presiding  at  such  a  meal  (i  Sam. 
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ix.  12)^:  "The  people  have  a  sacrifice  to-day  in 
the  high  place  ...  ye  shall  straightway  find  him 
before  he  go  up  to  the  high  place  to  eat ;  for  the 
people  will  not  eat  till  he  come,  because  he  doth 
bless  the  sacrifice  ;  and  afterwards  they  eat  that 
be  bidden."  In  the  book  of  Tobit  (ii.  i)  we  read  : 
"  Now  when  I  was  come  home  again,  and  my  wife 
Anna  was  restored  to  me,  and  my  son  Tobias  in 
the  feast  of  Pentecost,  which  is  the  holy  feast  of 
the  seven  weeks,  there  was  a  good  dinner  prepared 
for  me,  and  I  sat  down  to  eat.  And  I  saw  abund- 
ance of  meat,  and  I  said  to  my  son.  Go  and  bring 
what  poor  man  soever  thou  shalt  find.  .  .  ." 

Religious  feasts  also  came  to  be  associated  with 
family  events  such  as  the  weaning  of  children 
(Gen.  xxi.  8),  or  marriage  (Judges  xiv.  10),  or 
birthdays  {cf.  Gen.  xl.  20,  non- Hebrew),  or  the 
receiving  or  departure  of  friends  {cf.  Gen.  xxiv.  33  ; 
Tobit  viii.  20),  and  to  be  usual  at  sheep-shearing, 
vintage,  and  at  funerals,  etc.  A  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  these  may  be  found  in  Winer's  ^  Reahvorter- 
buch,  ii.  p.  182  (see  i.  p.  319)  and  the  authorities 
there  quoted. 

The    Israelites    were    forbidden    to    attend    the 

1  Cf.  also  I  Sam.  xx.  6;  2  Sam.  vi.  19,  xv.  12;  Neh.   viii.  10; 
Ezek.  xxxix.  17  seq.  ;  Zeph.  i.  7  ;  Amos  iv.  5. 

2  Cf.  also  Binterim,  Denkwurdigkeiten,  vol.  ii.  pt.  I. — ii.  ad  init. 
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heathen  sacrificial  feasts,  partly  because  this 
would  have  implied  taking  part  in  the  cultus 
of  the  gods,  partly  because  they  would  then 
have  had  to  partake  of  unclean  sacrificial  meats. 

The  rationale  of  these  common  meals  of  the 
Israelites,  so  far  as  they  were  sacrificial,  is  given 
at  length  in  Dr  Robertson  Smith's  Religion  of 
the  Semites}  where  he  mentions  that  ^^  zebah  and 
minha,  sacrifices  slain  to  provide  a  religious  feast, 
and  vegetable  oblations  presented  at  the  altar 
make  up  the  sum  of  the  ordinary  religious 
practices  of  the  older  Hebrews." 

While  in  the  case  of  the  former  the  whole 
significance  of  the  rite  consists  in  the  act  of 
communion  between  God  and  man,  the  wor- 
shipper being  allowed  to  eat  of  the  same  holy 
flesh,  of  which  a  part  is  laid  on  the  altar  as 
"  the  food  of  the  Deity " ;  ^  in  the  case  of  the 
fninha  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  the  whole 
consecrated  offering  is  regarded  as  the  Lord's, 
and  the  worshipper's  part  in  the  service  is  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  he  has  made  over  his  gift."^ 
"  In  old  Israel  all  slaughter  was  sacrifice,  and  a 
man  could  never  eat  beef  or  mutton  except  as  a 
religious  act,  but  cereal  food  had  no  such  sacred 

*  P.  221.         -  Religion  of  the  Semites,  p.  222.         ^  Ibid.  p.  223. 
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associations ;  as  soon  as  God  had  received  His 
due  of  first  fruits,  the  whole  domestic  store  was 
common."  Though  this  distinction  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  always  clearly  observed,  it  is 
a  valuable  clue  to  the  understanding  of  a  difficult 
subject. 

"  As  early  as  the  time  of  Samuel  we  find  religious 
feasts  of  clans  or  of  towns.  .  .  .  The  law  of  the 
feast  was  open-handed  hospitality ;  ^  no  sacrifice 
was  complete  without  guests ;  and  portions  were 
freely  distributed  to  rich  and  poor  within  the  circle 
of  a  man's  acquaintance.  .  .  ." 

"  The  2  ethical  significance  which  thus  appertains 
to  the  sacrificial  meal,  viewed  as  a  social  act,  re- 
ceived particular  emphasis  from  certain  ancient 
customs  and  ideas  connected  with  eating  and 
drinking.  According  to  antique  ideas,  those  who 
eat  and  drink  together  are  by  this  very  act  tied 
to  one  another  by  a  bond  of  friendship  and 
mutual  obligation."  ..."  The  act  of  eating  and 
drinking  together  is  the  solemn  and  stated  ex- 
pression of  the  fact  that  all  those  who  share  the 
meal  are  brethren,  and  that  all  the  duties  of  friend- 
ship and  brotherhood  are  implicitly  acknowledged 
in  their  common  act." 

1  P.  236.  -  V.  247. 
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Without  following  the  writer  into  the  discussion 
of  difficult  or  disputed  points  connected  with  the 
history  of  sacrifice  or  of  sacrificial  meals,  it  is 
enough  for  our  purpose  to  remark  on  the  deep- 
seated  significance  of  the  traditional  custom  of 
sacrificial  and  common  meals  among  the  Hebrews, 
which  this  evidence  of  the  Old  Testament  testifies 
to. 

The  survival  and  development  of  those  ancient 
traditions  in  New  Testament  times  would  naturally 
prepare  one  to  expect  the  facts  which  the  following 

pages  ^  indicate. 

i 

Jewish  Analogues. 

II 

There  is  a  well-known  passage  in  Eusebius,-  in 
which  he  speaks  of  Philo  and  his  writings,  and 
mentions  especially  his  treatise  "  On  the  Con- 
templative Life,"  in  which  an  account  is  given  of 
the  remarkable  sect  of  the  Therapeutcs.  These 
"  apostolic  men  of  Philo's  day,  probably  sprang 
from  the  Hebrews,"  Eusebius  considers  to  have 
been  Christians,  and  the  progenitors  of  the 
"ascetics"  of  his  own  day. 

'  i.e.  chap.  i.  -  Eccl.  Hist.  ii.  17. 
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And  St  Jerome^  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
view  of  Eusebius  without  further  investigation,  and 
to  have  regarded  the  Therapeut(E  as  closely- 
resembling  the  monks  of  his  own  time.^  But 
there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  writer's  descrip- 
tion of  the  TherapeiitcB  to  suggest  the  idea  of  their 
being  Christians.  On  the  contrary,  he  speaks^ 
expressly  of  their  being  "  disciples  of  Moses,"  and 
living  "  in  accordance  with  his  admonitions  and 
precepts."  It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
investigation  to  discuss  at  length  the  somewhat 
difficult  question  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
TherapeiitcE.'^  It  is  enough  to  say  that  Philo 
himself  connects  them  with  the  Essenes,  though 
he  calls  the  latter  "  practical,"  the  former  "specula- 
tive "  in  their  lives ;  and  that  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  T/ierapeutcz  were  Alexandrian 
Hellenistic  Jews,  though  it  is  hard  to  determine 
whether  they  formed  an  organised  sect,  or  were  an 
esoteric  circle  of  "  Contemplatives,"  such  as  the 
writer  says  he  found  among  all  nations,  but  who 

^  De  Viris  Illustr.  chap,  xi.,  and  Epist.  xxii. 

-  See  also  Epiphanius,  Panariii7)i ,  chap,  xxix.,  and  F.  C.  Cony- 
beare's  Philo,  etc.,  Preface,  and  p.  320. 

*  De  Vita  Conteviplativa,  vii.-viii. 

^  It  has  recently  been  done  by  Mr  F.  C.  Conybeare  in  his 
interesting  edition  of  Philo,  De  Vita  Conte7)iplativa.  See  especi- 
ally his  Excursus. 
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had  had  a  special  "  retreat "  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Alexandria,  to  which  Philo  himself  was  in  the 
habit  of  retiring. 

But  Philo's  account  of  their  mode  of  life^  sug- 
gests possible  points  of  contact  with  the  Christian 
Agap6 ;  and  may  therefore  perhaps  be  noticed  with 
advantage  at  this  stage  of  our  enquiry. 

The  TJierapeut(2  are  described  as  looking  upon 
"  the  seventh  day  as  one  of  perfect  holiness,  and  a 
most  complete  festival,"  ^  on  which  they  appear  to 
have  held  a  common  meal,  but  one  far  inferior  to 
that  which  is  described  as  taking  place  at  the  end 
of  seven  weeks,^  when  they  assembled  in  white 
garments,  and  after  prayer  to  God  that  the 
entertainment  might  be  acceptable,  sat  down  to 
meat — the  men  on  the  right  hand,  the  women 
apart  on  the  left.  The  attendants  were  not  slaves, 
but  freemen,  who  served  voluntarily.  The  fare 
was  of  the  simplest — not  wine,  but  only  the 
clearest  water,  bread,  and  salt,  with  hyssop  as  a 
relish  for  invalids.  During*  the  meal  a  passage 
of  Scripture  was  read,  or  explained,  or  discussed 
— apparently  by  the  president  (chap.  x).      Then 

^  Cf.  also  Edersheim  {ut  infra),  p.  35. 
^  Philo,  Vita  Contempl.  chap.  iv. 

*  Chap.  viii. 

*  Cf.  The   Canons  of  Hippolylus,  infra,  pp.  112,  1 13. 
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followed  hymns  or  psalms,  sung  by  individuals ; 
then  a  special  course  of  "  that  most  holy  food 
the  leavened  bread,"  with  salt  and  hyssop,  out  of 
reverence  for  "  the  sacred  table,  which  lies  in  the 
holy  outer  temple."  And  then  the  festival  was 
prolonged  through  the  night,  two  choruses  of  men 
and  women,  each  with  its  chosen  leader  (chap,  xi.), 
singing  together,  or  in  turn,  with  accompanying 
dances  or  gesticulations ;  the  whole  closing  with 
a  thanksgiving  similar,  apparently,  to  the  Pass- 
over Hallel,  and  with  prayer;  after  which  they 
separated. 

Both  this  entertainment  and  the  common  meals 
of  the  Essenes,  who,  as  is  more  commonly  known, 
have  also  been  (wrongly)  identified  by  some  with 
the  early  Christians,  show  points  of  contact  with 
Tertullian's  description  of  the  Agape. 

The  Essene  banquets  are  mentioned  both  by 
Josephus  and  Philo.^  The  earliest  account  is  in  one 
of  the  first  of  Philo's  works,  Qiiod  Omnis  Probus 
Liber,  which  is  commonly  dated  at  about  20  A.D. 

He  says  :  "  Their  love  of  man  revealed  itself  in 
their  kindliness,  their  equality,  their  fellowship 
passing  all  words.  For  no  one  had  his  private 
house,  but  shared  his  dwelling  with  all ;  and  living 

^  And  by  Ilippolytus,  Refut.  Hones,  lib.  ix.  18-2S. 
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as  they  did  in  companies  (Oida-oi^),^  they  threw 
open  their  doors  to  any  of  their  sect  who  came 
their  way.  They  had  a  storehouse,  common 
expenditure,  common  raiment,  common  food  eaten 
in  Syssitia  or  common  meals.  This  was  made 
possible  by  their  putting  what  they  had  into  a 
common  fund,  out  of  which  the  sick  also  were 
supported,  when  they  could  not  work." 

Eusebius  in  a  fragment  of  Philo,  which  he 
quotes,  gives  a  similar  description  :  ^  "  They  have 
no  private  property,  but  put  all  they  have  into  a 
common  fund,  and  live  as  members  of  a  Oiacro^  or 
philosophic  company,  having  common  meals." 

Josephus  has  frequent  references  to  the  Essenes  ; 
and  after  mention  of  their  sun-worship,  describes 
their  common  meals  in  terms  that  recall  those 
of  the  Therapeuto'?  "  After  this  they  assemble 
together  to  one  place,  and  when  they  have  clothed 
themselves  in  white  veils  they  bathe  their  bodies 
in  cold  water.  And  after  this  purification  is  over 
they  meet  together  in  an  apartment  of  their  own 
into  which  it  is  not  permitted  to  anyone  of  another 

^  The  Hellenic  technical  term   is  noteworthy.      Cf.   Liebenam, 
p.  164  fl". 

-  F"ragm.     ap.     Euseb.    Pnrpar.    Evangel,    de    Vita    Contetnpl. 
Cf.  also  Pliny,  II.  N.,  v.  17. 

-  B.  J.,  ii.,  viii.,  5. 
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persuasion  to  enter ;  and  they  themselves  being 
pure  enter  the  dining-room  as  if  it  were  some 
holy  temple,  and  quietly  sit  down.  Upon  which 
the  baker  lays  them  loaves  in  order,  and  the  cook 
also  brings  a  single  plate  of  one  sort  of  food,  and 
sets  it  before  everyone  of  them.  But  the  priest 
says  grace  before  meat,  and  it  is  unlawful  to 
taste  of  the  food  before  prayer  is  offered." 

"  And  when  they  have  made  their  breakfast,  he 
again  prays  over  them.  And  when  they  begin, 
and  when  they  end,  they  praise  God  as  Him  that 
bestoweth  life." 

"After  which  they  lay  aside  their  white  gar- 
ments as  holy,  and  betake  themselves  to  their 
labours  again  till  the  evening.  Then  they  return 
home  to  supper  after  the  same  manner." 

When  these  descriptions  are  compared  with  that 
of  the  Agape  by  Tertullian  at  the  close  of  the 
second  century  A.D.,  the  points  of  contrast  and 
likeness  will  become  clear. 

"Our^  supper  shows  its  explanation  in  its  name. 
It  is  called  by  the  Greek  name  for  love.  What- 
ever outlay  it  costs,  all  is  gain  that  is  laid  out  in 
doing  good  {pietatis  nomine),  for  it  is  the  needy 
that  we  benefit  by  that  entertainment  {refrigerio 

'  Apologet.  chap,  xxxix. 
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istd).  .  .  .  We  taste  first  of  prayer  to  God  before 
we  sit  down  to  meat;  we  eat  only  what  suffices 
hunger,  and  drink  only  what  befits  such  as  are 
chaste.  We  satisfy  appetite  {saturantur)  as 
those  who  remember  that  even  during  the  night 
they  have  to  worship  God.  We  converse  as 
those  who  know  that  they  are  in  the  hearing  of 
their  Lord.  After  water  for  washing  the  hands, 
and  the  lights  have  been  brought  in,  every  one  is 
called  forward  to  sing  praises  to  God,  either  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures  or  of  his  own  composing 
{propvio  ingenid).  And  this  is  a  proof  of  the 
measure  of  the  drinking.  As  we  began,  so  the 
feast  is  concluded  with  prayer.  We  depart  not 
like  a  pack  of  ruffians  {ccBsionutti),  nor  in  gangs 
of  street-walkers  [classes  discursationuiii),  nor  to 
break  out  into  licentiousness,  but  with  as  much 
regard  for  our  modesty  and  chastity  as  if  we  had 
been  taking  in  a  moral  lesson  rather  than  a  supper 
{ut  qui  non  tavi  coenam  ccenaverint  quani  disciplinani)^ 
The  points  in  common  ^  between  these  Thera- 
peutic and  Essene  banquets  and  the  Christian 
Agape  are  obvious   at   a   glance.      There  is  the 

^  Mr  F.  C.  Conybeare  draws  out  the  general  points  of  compari- 
son between  Essenism  and  Christianity  in  Hasting's  Diet.  Bibl. 
s.v.  Essenes. 
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same  sacred  and  ceremonial  character  in  all  three  ; 
the  same  studious  moderation  in  food,  the  same 
idea  of  accompanying  prayer,  and  blessing  and 
thanksgiving,  and  hymn-singing.  The  Therapeutce 
seem  to  have  allowed  more  ceremonial  enthusiasm 
in  singing  and  dancing.  The  Essenes  had  a 
president,^  to  whom  the  same  name  is  applied  as 
to  the  president  of  the  Christian  feast  by  Justin 
Martyr,  and  by  Tertullian  in  one  or  two  passages 
{e.g.  de  Cor.  iii.).  But  the  Jewish  elements  in 
the  Therapeutic  and  Essene  meals  are  strongly 
marked.-  They  seemed  to  have  dined  together 
because  of  their  anxiety  to  eat  no  food  but  what 
was  ceremonially  pure ;  whereas  the  Christians, 
according  to  Tertullian,  were  actuated  by  chari- 
table and  communistic  motives.  Again,  the 
Therapeutic  meals  have  special  features  due 
partly  to  the  monastic  character  of  the  society, 
and  partly  to  their  resemblance  to  the  Jewish 
festivals,  features  which  have,  of  course,  no 
counterpart  in  Tertullian's  account.  And  in  cer- 
tain respects  there   is  perhaps   more  resemblance 

^  Cf.  Hippolytus,  Reftit.  Hceres.  bk.  ix.  chap,  xv.,  etc.,  who 
apparently  borrows  from  Josephus. 

-  Mr  Conybeare  in  his  comparison  seems  to  assume  the  identity 
of  the  Eucharist  and  Agape.  See  Did.  Bible  (Hastings),  s.v. 
Essenes. 
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between  these  Jewish  meals,  and  those  described 
in  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles}  which  is 
now  generally  believed  to  be  a  strongly  Judaising 
document.- 

Jewish  Analogues. 

Ill 

I  PASS  next  to  the  consideration  of  the  ordinary 
Jewish  common  meals  as  established  in  Palestine 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord. 

Those  of  the  Sadducees  seem  to  have  been 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  held  among  the  priests 

1  Where  it  is  difficult  to  disentangle  the  Agape  from  the 
Eucharist.      Cf.  hifra,  p.  53. 

"^  Cf.  e.g.  Didache,  chaps,  ix.  and  x.  with  Josephus  he.  eit.  and 
Mishna  Beracoth,  chap,  vi.,  where  for  wine  the  blessing  is  "who 
Greatest  the  fruit  of  the  vine  "  ;  and  Matt.  xxvi.  29,  rov  yevvrnxaTos 
Tov  dp-TriXov ;  and  Grotius  {de  Cccna  Dom.  p.  22),  "  Mos  erat 
Hebrais,  qui  et  nunc  manet,  festis  diebus  quos  bonos  vocant  vocare 
ad  coenam  propinquos,  vicinos  aut  amicos,  supra  decern,  infra 
viginti,  qua;  erat  justa  sodalitas  sive  (pparpid,  exponente  Josepho 
(B.  J.  vi.  9,  3).  Ccena;  fine  panis  melior  ac  frangi  facilis  ad 
ferebatur  :  de  eo  particulas  convivator  dividebat  convivis  :  adfere- 
batur  et  calix,  qui  et  ipse  a  convivatore  libatus  ibat  in  orbem. 
Addebantur  verba  Deo  gratias  agentia  quod  creasset  panem  ex  terra 
ac  fructum  vitis."  This  is  evidently  founded  on  Buxtorf  s  Synagogec 
JudaiecP,  pp.  308-9  {oi  Sahbaih  observances).  Cf.  Luke  xiv.  i,  of  a 
Sabbath  feast ;  and  Rabbinic  Tracts,  Orach  chajim,  No.  273, 
Minhagim,  p.  9.  For  the  thanksgiving  cf.  also  Justin  M. ,  Apol.  i. 
65.     Also  cf.  Agape  in  Egyptian  Church  Ordinances  infra,  p.  119. 
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in  the  Temple,  when  they  ate  the  flesh  of  victims 
which  had  been  previously  offered  upon  the  altar. 
These  meals  began  with  ablutions.  Then  they 
blessed  the  bread,  the  meal,  the  wine,  and  the 
meat.  These  repasts  concluded  with  a  benedic- 
tion, and  the  table  at  which  they  were  held  was 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  altar. 

The  Pharisees,  though  they  differed  from  their 
opponents  the  Sadducees  in  thinking  that  all  the 
offerings  should  be  burnt  on  the  altar  in  the 
Temple,  still,  in  order  not  to  be  behind  hand, 
imitated  these  feasts.  "  They  instituted  brother- 
hoods ;  they  practised  ablutions  before  sitting 
down  to  table,  and  had  the  viands  purified  by 
the  benediction  pronounced  on  them." 

"  Any  sort  of  viands  served  for  these  banquets, 
and  everyone  was  a  priest  on  the  occasion,  for  the 
table  was  open  to  all.  It  was  at  one  of  these 
gatherings  of  the  brotherhood  that  the  paschal 
lamb  was  eaten  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of 
the  Passover."  ^ 

In  order  to  obviate  the  difficulties  caused  by 
large  membership  of  the  brotherhood,  houses  were 
joined  together  by  beams,  so  that  the  whole  might 

'  Stapfer,  Palestine  in  the  time  oj  Christ,  p.  323  sqq.  Mishna 
treatises  Pesachim  and  Beracoth  ('.r.  de  Sola). 
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be  regarded  as  one  dwelling,  and  all  the  tables  as 
one  gigantic  table.^ 

A  variety  of  these  rules  of  the  Eritb,  as  it  was 
called,  was  the  connection  of  courts,  which  was 
effected  by  all  the  inhabitants  collecting  a  certain 
amount  of  food  before  a  Sabbath  or  Holy  Day, 
and  putting  it  in  an  appointed  place,  thus  showing 
that  they  regarded  the  entire  court,  and  all  that 
belonged  to  it,  as  a  common  whole.  But  beyond 
the  idea  of  union  which  it  involves,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  much  contact  between  this  latter 
practice  and  the  i\gape  of  the  early  Christians. 

The  combination  for  purposes  of  exclusion  which 
was  so  strongly  marked  a  characteristic  of  the 
Jewish  associations  stands  in  marked  contrast  to 
Tertullian's  subsequent  description  of  the  Agape, 
"which  explains  itself  by  its  name"  {Apologct. 
chap,  xxxix). 

It  may  be  well,  before  passing  from  this  part  of 
the  subject,  to  refer  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  a 
Jewish   meal   as  given   in  the   Talmud   {BcracotJi 
43a,  47b,  40b). 

^  See  on  the  whole  subject  the  Ulishua,  tr.  by  de  Sola,  chaps,  vi. 
and  vii.  (Erubim) ;  Edersheim,  Jesus  the  Messiah,  Appendix  xvii.  ; 
Schtirer,  The  Jewish  People  in  the  time  oj  Jesus  Christ,  div.  ii. 
vol.  ii.  p.  123  sqq.  ;  also  Josephus,  B.  Jud.  vi.  9,  3,  who  speaks 
of  eacli  (ppnrpla,  at  the  feast  as  not  less  than  ten. 
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On  the  first  entrance  of  the  guests  they  sit  down 
on  chairs,  and  water  is  brought  them  with  which 
they  perform  ablutions  Vv^ith  one  hand.  With  this 
hand  they  take  the  cup  when  they  afterwards 
bless  the  wine  which  they  partake  of  before  the 
meal.  Then  all  recline  at  table.  Again  water  is 
brought.  This  time  they  wash  both  hands,  as 
a  preparation  for  the  meal,  when  the  blessing  is 
spoken  over  the  bread,  and  then  over  the  cup,  by 
the  chief  person  at  the  feast,  or  by  a  guest  to 
whom  the  privilege  is  accorded.  The  company 
respond  by  sa.ying  Amen,^  provided  the  benediction 
has  been  spoken  by  an  Israelite,  and  not  by  a 
heathen,  a  slave,  or  a  law-breaker,  or  an  unlettered 
man,  though  exception  was  made  in  the  case  of  a 
Cuthaean  (i.e.  heretic  or  else  Samaritan)  who  was 
learned.  After  dinner  the  crumbs,  if  any,  were 
carefully  gathered,  hands  were  again  washed,  and 
he  who  had  first  done  so  led  the  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving according  to  a  prescribed  formula.^ 

^  Cf.  Justin's  famous  description  of  the  Eucharist,  A/o/.  i.  chap. 
Ixvii.,  6  Xabs  €Trev(pri/j.e2  t6  'Afj.riv. 

'^  See  Edersheim,  Jesus  the  Messiah,  ii.  p.  207. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE   AGAPE    IN    THE    NEW   TESTAMENT 

IN  considering  the  history  of  the  Agape  in  the 
New  Testament  we  are  met  by  two  very 
serious  difficulties  at  the  outset  of  our  enquiry. 
The  first  is  the  scantiness  of  the  references  to  the 
Agape  ;  the  second  is  the  scarcity  of  materials  for 
forming  a  sufficiently  clear  idea  of  the  exact  life 
and  practice  of  the  earliest  Christians — such,  for 
instance,  as  would  enable  us  to  see  plainly  the 
exact  relation  in  which  the  Agape  stood  to  the 
Eucharist. 

The  best  hope  of  clearing  up  these  difficulties 
seems  to  lie  in  gathering  together  such  indications 
of  the  common  meals  as  remain  to  us  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  reading  them  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  practice  as  shown,  for  instance,  by  the 
early  fathers. 

The  account  given  in  the  Introduction  of  the 
customs  of  the  Essenes  and  T/ierapeiitcs,  as  well 
3f 
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as  of  the  common  meals  in  connection  with  the 
Jewish  sacrifices  and  festivals,  will  have  made  it 
plain  how  thoroughly  a  common  meal  was  asso- 
ciated in  the  Jewish  mind  with  religious  ideas, 
and  how  such  meals  tended  to  symbolise  a 
common  faith.  We  should  naturally  expect  to 
find  this  idea  surviving  in  the  infant  Christian 
community,  saturated  as  it  was  with  Jewish 
associations.  And  both  our  Lord's  teaching  and 
practice  tend  to  justify  this  expectation. 

Again  and  again  He  uses  the  image  of  a  supper 
to  symbolise  His  Kingdom.^  His  miraculous  feed- 
ing of  the  multitude,  with  the  connected  discourses, 
presents  the  same  idea  in  a  different  form.  Not 
only  in  connection  with  the  Last  Supper,  but 
again  and  again  He  is  represented  as  sitting  at 
meat  with  His  disciples — taking  His  place  as 
Head  of  the  household,  which  consisted  of  His 
immediate  followers.  His  fellowship  with  His 
disciples  was,  in  a  word,  to  a  large  extent  a 
"  table-fellowship." 

And  so,  after   His  Resurrection,  St.  Luke  and 

^  Cf.,  e.g.,  Luke  xxii.  30,  "  That  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table 
in  my  Kingdom."  John  xiii.  18,  "  lie  that  eateth  my  bread  lifted 
up  his  heel  against  me."  Luke  xiii.  26,  "We  did  eat  and  drink  in 
thy  presence."  Cf.  also  Matt.  xv.  26,  xi.  19  ;  Acts  x.  41  ;  Luke  xiv. 
15;  Rev.  iii.  20;  2  Cor.  ix,  10,  etc. 
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St.  John  represent  two  of  His  most  interesting 
manifestations  of  Himself  in  connection  with 
meals,  at  which  He  appears  to  have  been  re- 
cognised by  His  manner  of  breaking  bread  (Luke 
xxiv.  30;    John  xxi.   13). 

Accordingly  we  can  understand  that,  even 
apart  from  the  memorial  ^  of  His  passion  ^  insti- 
tuted at  the  Last  Supper,  His  followers  would 
continue  these  meals  with  a  conscious  recollec- 
tion of  their  relations  with  Him,  and  of  the 
union  constituted  by  Him.  To  them — Hebrews 
as    they   were    by   race    and    tradition — the   very 

^  Since  this  was  written  I  have  seen  the  remarks  of  Probst 
{Lilttrgie,  p.  i8)  :  "The  religious  devotion  which  sanctified  the 
whole  life  of  the  early  Christians  was  connected  with  these  meals. 
Particularly  the  effect  of  the  High  Priestly  Prayer  entered  in, 
'Preserve  them  in  Thy  Name  that  they  may  be  one.'  These 
meals  became  the  Koivuivia  or  manifestation  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity, and  later  on  received  as  such  the  name  of  love-meals  or 
agapa;.  As  one  among  themselves  so  also  should  they  be  one  with 
Christ,  and  through  Him  with  the  Father.  ...  As  the  community 
increased  the  daily  meal  with  the  daily  Eucharist  became  impossible. 
.  .  .  And  the  daily  meal  changed  itself  into  the  Agape  in  a  narrow 
sense.  It  was  no  longer  the  ordinary  meal  to  sustain  the  physical 
life ;  this  each  one  took  for  himself  at  home  ;  but  a  meal  at  which 
was  manifested  the  Christian  Koivuvla.  ...  It  gave  opportunity  to 
feed  the  poor.   ...   It  was  held  in  the  House  Church." 

^  The  text  of  the  account  of  the  Institution  as  given  in  St  Luke  is 
iracertain  (see  Westcott  and  Hort),  but  not  in  i  Cor.  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  Eucharist  was  "established"  or  seriously  modified  by  so 
loyal  a  disciple  of  Christ  as  St  Paul.  See  M'Giffert,  Apostolic  Age, 
p.  538 ;  Gardner,  Exploratio  Evangelica,  p.  456  ;  Sanday  in 
Hastings'  D.  B.,  ii.  p.  638. 
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common  meal  itself  would,  as  we  have  seen 
(pp.  22,  23),  be  a  religious  act. 

It  might,  further,  under  the  new  dispensation  in 
some  sense  be  a  type  and  evidence  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  (Luke  xxii.  30)  as  existing  among  them,  and 
ruling  and  transforming  their  whole  social  life.^ 

It  would  then  be  to  the  idea  of  perpetuating 
the  thought  of  this  fellowship  with  our  Lord, 
rather  than  merely  to  a  commemoration  of  the 
Last  Supper,^  that  I  should  be  disposed  to  refer 

1  Weizsacker,  Apostolic  Age,  i.  p.  53  (E.T. ),  etc.,  draws  this  out 
at  length. 

2  Bishop  Lightfoot  {Apost.  Fathers,  i.  p.  386)  refers  the  origin  of 
the  Agape  to  the  commemoration  of  the  Last  Supper.  Others  ((/., 
e.g.,  Harnack,  Gottesdienst,  p.  89)  to  the  Old  Testament  sacrificial 
feasts.  So  also  Drescher,  de  Vet.  Christ.  Agapis,  i.,  and  Grotius, 
de  Ca:n.  Admin,  p.  22.  T.  Harnack  {Gottesdienst,  p.  91)  describes 
the  origin  of  the  Agape  as  follows: — "The  Agapre  developed 
themselves  naturally  out  of  the  primitive  repasts  of  the  first  con- 
gregation, and  are  only  a  modification  of  them,  taking  the  altered 
circumstances  into  account.  They  have,  like  these,  a  specifically 
Christian  origin  under  objective  and  subjective  conditions.  They 
are  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  meal  of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  a 
meal  of  Christian  brotherly  love.  One  aspect  is  expressed  by  the 
name  KvpiaKbv  beiirvov,  the  other  by  the  title  dydTrr).  Both  are  com- 
prehended in  the  oldest  term  /cXdo-is  toD  dprov.  They  were  most 
intimately  connected  with  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Therein  they  have  their  justification,  basis  and  object.  Their  value 
and  worth  are  entirely  in  conjunction  with  it.  Separated  from  it 
they  were  of  subordinate  importance  merely,  and  were  therefore, 
as  history  shows,  bound  to  disappear  gradually."  C/.  Binterim, 
Denkwiirdigkeiten,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  ii.  i.  August!,  Christlichen 
Archdologie,  ii.  p.  704  ft". 
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the  origin  of  the  Agape.  No  doubt  the  thought 
of  the  Last  Supper  helped  to  foster  and  establish 
the  practice ;  but  it  is  rather  to  the  central 
doctrine  of  Christianity — the  doctrine  of  Love — 
as  associated  with  the  customs  of  its  Founder 
above  mentioned — to  that  doctrine  as  embodied 
in  the  word  Agape/  and  as  working  in  Jewish 
minds  already  accustomed  to  constant  religious 
feasts — it  is  rather  to  this  than  to  the  exclusive 
commemoration   of  the   Last   Supper,  which  was 

^  The  very  name  "Agape  "  shows  undoubted  connection  with  the 
new  Commandment  tVa  dyaTrdre  dWrjXovs,  and  so  with  the  Last 
Supper  ;  but  my  point  is  that  the  Love  Feast  was  a  much  more 
comprehensive  commemoration  of  the  disciples'  relations  with  their 
Lord.  'A7d7r??  is  not  found  in  earlier  Greek,  heathen  or  Alex- 
andrian, in  the  sense  of  feast.  Augusti  {Christ.  Arch.  ii.  p.  406) 
thinks  it  originated  with  St  John.  Spitta  {Urchristenthums,  i. 
p.  263)  repudiates  the  idea  of  the  Agape  as  a  Christian  Passover. 
"Against  this  comes  the  frequent  repetition  of  this  act.  .  .  .  But 
besides  this  it  is  manifest  that  not  a  passage  about  this  Agape  shows 
a  characteristic  likeness  to  the  Paschal  meal."  The  fact  of  the  later 
yearly  Christian  Feast  on  Maundy-Thursday  as  a  memorial  of  the 
Last  Supper  may  perhaps  strengthen  this  view. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  of  the  article  in  Herzog's  Real 
Encyklopadie  (2nd  Ed.)  on  the  Agape  finds  its  origin  in  the  words 
rovro  iroielTe  oaaKis  cLv  irivrjTe,  eh  rfjv  ifxrjv  dvdfj.vrjo'Lv,  "dieses  thut, 
so  oft  Ihr  irgend  trinket,  zu  meinen  Gedachtniss,"  by  which  he 
thinks  our  Lord  meant  that  henceforth  the  Supper  should  be  cele- 
brated apart  from  the  Passover  feast,  yet  henceforth  it  should  be 
united  with  a  meal.  .  .  .  This  meal,  he  holds,  took  place  daily,  con- 
formably to  our  Lord's  words,  in  the  early  Christian  community 
(i  Cor.  xi.  24  ;  Acts  ii.  42-6).     C/.  Appendix  L  c. 
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founded  on  a  yearly  feast  like  the  Passover 
Supper,  that  we  should  refer  the  origin  of  the 
constantly  recurring  Love  Feast. 

If  the  Agape  were  intimately  associated  with 
the  Paschal  Supper,  one  naturally  asks  why  was 
it  celebrated  so  frequently,  and  why  also  did  it 
gradually  die  out,  if  it  had  been  enjoined  by 
our  Lord  Himself,  as  had  been  the  Eucharistic 
Feast  ? 

With  these  few  preliminary  considerations  I 
proceed  to  examine  more  in  detail  the  references 
and  allusions  to  the  Agape  which  we  find  in  the 
New  Testament. 

The  brief  and  summarised  record  of  the  social 
life  of  the  earliest  Christians  which  we  find  in  the 
Acts  (ii.  42),  though  not,  apparently,  composed  be- 
fore the  picture  presented  to  us  in  the  first  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  describes  the  life  of  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  calls  for  notice  first. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  with  regard  to 
this  narrative,  both  because  of  the  possibility  of 
corruption  in  the  text,^  and  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  determining  the  exact  sense  of  some  of  the 
terms  used. 

"And  they  continued  stedfastly  in  the  Apostles' 

^  See,  e.^.,  Blass's  Commentary  in  loco. 
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teaching,  and  in  the  fellowship,  in  the  breaking  of 
bread,  and  the  prayers."  ^ 

The  occurrence  here  of  the  expression  tij  kolvoovIh 
TiJ  K\d(T€i  without  a  connecting  particle,  and  the 
fact  that  KoivMPia  does  not  appear  to  be  used 
absolutely  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,"  and 
that  it  is  rarely  so  used  in  classical  Greek,  is 
worthy  of  remark. 

If,  as  with  our  present  knowledge  seems  inevit- 
able, the  reading  of  the  earlier  texts  be  retained, 
we  may  adopt  the  meaning  given  by  Dr  Armitage 
Robinson^  to  Koivcovla,  viz.,  that  "it  is  used  in 
relation  to  the  Christian  society  to  express  the 
idea  of  the  fellowship  in  which  it  is  united,  and 
the  acts  of  fellowship  in  which  the  idea  is  realised  " ; 
the  Agape  would  no  doubt  be  one  of  those  acts  ; 
and,  though  it  is  not  expressly  referred  to  here, 

^  ^aav  di  TrpoaKapTepovvTes  t-q  diSaxrj  tQv  airodTbXwv  Kal  rrj  Koivuuia, 
T7J  K\daei  TOO  aprov  Kal  rah  irpoaevx'^'^^-  So  V^.  H.  Rec.  ins.  /cat  bef. 
rri  Kkdaei  with  D^EPS^  13  rel.  om.  ABCD'  N^p.  (Alf.)  Item  et 
(d  add  in)  cotniimnicatione  fractionis  pants  d.  vg.  sah.  cop.  similiter 
syrsch.  geth.     (Tisch.) 

^  In  Gal.  ii.  9,  Se^tas  .  .   .   Koiviovias  is  hardly  an  exception. 

^  See  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  s.v.  Communion. 
For  a  full  discussion  of  Koivuvla.  cf.  T.  Harnack's  Gottesdiensi, 
p.  78  ff.  He  combats  the  idea  that  Acts  ii.  42  is  a  direct  descrip- 
tion of  the  service  of  the  first  Christians,  and  interprets  KOLvwvla  by 
avfi^LuaLS,  of  which  the  Agape  was  one  of  the  expressions.  Probst 
{Litiirgie,  p.  23)  takes  koivwv'io.  to  mean  the  common  meal  that  took 
place  with  prayer  and  hih^xh- 
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the  next  words,  "  the  breaking  of  bread,"  may  have 
more  direct  application  to  it.^ 

This  expression  occurs  again  in  chaps,  ii.  46,- 
XX.  7,  II,  xxvii.  35  —  in  all  which  passages, 
according  to  Blass,^  "  est  sollemnis  designntio 
ccencs  dominiccs."  Dr  John  Lightfoot  ^  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  Acts  draws  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Peshitto  Syriac  translates  here  by  the 
expression  "  the  bread  of  the  Eucharist',"  and  that 
the  expression  "  breaking  of  bread  "  is  very  rarely 
used  in  the  Old  Testament^  or  in  Jewish  authors 

^  Cf.  Acts  ii.  44-7,  c'Xoi'  airavTO.  Koiva  k.t.X  with  iv.  32,  which, 
compared  with  i  Cor.  x.  16-19,  ^^i^  Chrysostom's  expression 
{Horn,  xxvii.  in  i  Cor.)  airbppOLa  t^s  Koivwvlas  iKeiv-qs,  tempts 
one  to  connect  Koivwvla  closely  with  t-q  /cXaVet.     See  Blass  in  loco. 

^  For  KarolKov  cf.  v.  42  and  xx.  20.  ^  Acta  Apostol.  ii.  42. 

"^  Works  (Ed.  Pitman),  vol.  viii.  p.  60,  pp.  383-4. 

^  Cf.  Isaiah  Iviii.  7,  where  "break  bread"  (paras  lehem) 
occurs  ;  also  Jer.  xvi.  7  (and  comments)  ;  Lament,  iv.  4.  It  is 
interesting,  in  view  of  the  Christian  /cXatrts  rd  dprov  as  com- 
memorative of  Christ's  death,  to  notice  that  breaking  bread  was 
part  oi  the  fuiierat fdast  among  the  Jews  ;  cf.  Jer.  11.  s.  ;  Ezek.  xxiv. 
17;  Hos.  ix.  4 ;  2  Sam.  iii.  35.  See  Hastings'  Diet.  Bihl.  s.v. 
Bread.  Dr  M'Giffert's  statement  {Apostolic  Age,  p.  70)  that 
"whenever  they  ate  together,  the  whole  meal  was  the  Lord's 
Supper "  ignores  Lightfoot's  evidence,  and  jttero,  to  denrv^aai 
(i  Cor.  xi.  25)  ;  cf.  I  Cor.  xi.  34,  ei'  tis  ireLvq.  iv  oiKip  iaOieTb}.  Dr 
Edersheim  (The  Temple,  etc.,  p.  209)  points  out  that  our  Lord 
brake  the  bread  "when  he  had  given  thanks"  (i  Cor.  xi.  24),  i.e., 
that  the  bread  was  the  Aphikomon  or  after-dish,  just  as  "the  cup 
of  blessing"  followed  on  "the  grace  after  meat";  cf.  Beracoth,  Ii.  i. 
In  other  words,  both  were  at  the  end  of  the  meal. 
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for  common  eating  or  for  a  whole  meal,  but  that 
it  is  ordinarily  applied  to  the  blessing  and  break- 
ing of  bread  with  which  the  Jewish  feasts  began. 

Taking  all  the  passages  where  the  expression 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  one  may  say  that 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
restrict  it  with  certainty  to  the  Eucharist  proper, 
it  seems  in  this  passage  to  include  the  Eucharist, 
and  what  was  subsequently  known  as  the  Agape.-^ 

The  account  of  the  common  life  of  the  early 
Christians  is  further  supplemented  in  Acts  ii.  46, 
"and  day  by  day  continuing  stedfastly  with  one 
accord  in  the  Temple  and  breaking  bread  at 
home  (/cAo)j'Tfc'9  re  Kar"  oIkov  apTov)  they  did 
take  their  food  with  gladness  and  singleness  of 
heart,"  where  apparently  the  idea  of  that  "  table- 
fellowship,"    which,    as    we    have    seen,   was    so 

1  The — practically  undoubted — combination  of  the  two  at  first 
favours  this  view.      See  Hastings'  D.  B,,  iii.  p.  144. 

^  Cf.  Col.  iv.  15,  TTiv  KOLT  oIkov  avTwv  cKKXTjaiau,  which  some 
think  points  to  places  set  apart  in  private  houses.  Cf.  Acts  v.  42, 
ev  ry  iep(^  Kal  /car'  oikov  ;  and  xx.  20,  dTj/xoalg.  Kal  /car'  olkovs.  Bin- 
terim  sees  here  evidence  of  an  already  established  distinction 
between  the  private  and  the  public  Agape.  Cf.  Philo  de  Plant.  Norn 
(p.  354)>  ("■'?5^  o'lKade  TroXXd/cis  d(piK6fj,evoL  dXX'  ep  oh  eOvaav  iepois 
SLawaTovvTes  of  the  Jewish  feasts  of  his  day  sometimes  celebrated  in 
private  houses.  Cf.  Acts  xx.  8,  iv  ry  virepcjjtp.  Cf.  Thayer,  Lexi- 
con, S.V.,  "  a  room  where  the  Orientals  were  wont  to  retire  to  sup, 
meditate,  pray,  etc'  , 
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marked  a  feature^  of  the  intercourse  of  our 
Lord  with  His  disciples,  seems  to  be  a  pro- 
minent symbol  of  their  newly  realised  oneness 
in  Him,  an  idea  which  finds  its  culmination  in 
the  Eucharist. 

Passing  to  the  next  recorded  stage  of  the  com- 
munity life  of  the  infant  Church,  I  proceed  to 
examine  the  more  detailed  notices  of  this,  which 
appear  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

We  are  now,  though  probably  at  an  interval  of 
not  more  than  twenty-five  years,  in  contact  with  a 
very  different  condition  of  things.  The  picture  is 
no  longer  that  of  a  Jewish  Christian  community 
at  Jerusalem,  making  use  of  the  still  standing 
Temple  for  part  of  their  acts  of  public  worship 
We  have  now  to  do  with  a  mixed  community 
far  away  from  the  dominant  traditions  of  the 
great  spiritual  capital  of  the  world,  and  living 
in  the  midst  of  heathen  customs  and  associations. 

And  here  we  find  traces  of  two  meetings,  not 

1  Cf.  Acts  i.  4,  R.V.,  margin  "and  eating  with  them"  ((rucaXtf- 
bfievos,  Vulg.  convescetts—\.\\e.  '  Western '  rendering  ;  see  Knowling, 
Expositors  Gk.  Test,  in  loc),  "he  charged  them."  See  also  his 
note  on  Acts  ii.  46.  Edersheim  {Sketches  of  Jewish  Social  Life, 
p.  259)  points  out  that  Jewish  synagogues  were  erected  at  the 
expense  of  private  individuals,  and  that,  in  places  where  the  Jews 
were  few,  a  room  in  a  private  house  was  set  apart.  Cf.  Acts  v.  42 
and  previous  note. 
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onl)^  that  which  in  the  Acts  is  connected  with 
"  the  breaking  of  bread  and  the  prayers,"  and 
possibly  with  "  the  ministry  of  the  word  "  (Acts 
vi.  4  ^),  but  a  second  which  seems  to  have  origin- 
ated in  the  synagogue,  and,  Hke  it,  to  have  given 
"  liberty  of  prophesying,"  and  to  have  aimed 
specially  at  instruction. 

This  is  put  before  us  in  i  Cor.  xiv.  23  fF,^  eav 
ouv  avveXdr]  ;}  cKKXtjcria  bXr]  e7r<  to  auro  .  .  .  iravTa 
Trpo?  oiKoSojULt]}^  -yiveaOw  .  .  .  SvpacrOe  yap  kuO'  eva 
iravTC^  7rpo(p}]Teveiv,  'iva  iravTeg  fiiavQavwcriv  Koi  iravTe^ 
^  TrapuKaXwvTai  ...  w?  ev  Tracraig  tul^  €KK\i]aiai9  twv 
ayicop. 

The  other  meeting  is  that  described  in  i  Cor. 
xi.  18,  20,  22.  It  assembled  eV  eKKXrjcrla,  e7r\  to 
ai^To',  and  included  people  of  varied  social  con- 
dition (i  Cor.  xi.  21,  xiv.  23),  and  the  ;;/m/,  as 
followed  by  the  Eucharist,  seems  to  have  been 
the  chief  object  of  the  meeting. 

^  Where  the  repetition  of  the  same  words  rrj  irpoaevxy  ^^d 
TTpocTKapTepdv  seem  to  suggest  a  connection  with  chap.  ii.  42 ; 
cf.  with  diaKovelv  rpavi^ais  (the  Agape),  and  c/.  Julian,  Epist. 
Frag.,  quotjed  infra  p.  144,  who  applies  the  expression  to  the 
Agape.    " 

'^  Cf.  V.  26,  oTdv  (jvvipxi]<^Oe. 

^  Cf.  the  Synagogue,  Luke  iv.  20,  21;  "suffer  the  word  of  exhorta- 
tion" {TrapaKk-qcxews),  Heb.  xiii.  22;  and  I  Cor.  xii.  8  ff.,  "to  one 
is  given  the  word  of  wisdom,"  etc. 
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In  considering  the  passage  it  may  be  well  to 
draw  attention  to  what  seem  to  be  the  key- 
words, viz.,  (Tvi>epxo/ui.euu>u  eir).  to  avro  (which  is 
used  throughout  the  Epistle  for  the  formal 
assembly  of  the  congregation,  e.£:  i  Cor.  xi.  17, 
xi,  18,  xi.  20,  xi.  33,  xi.  34,  xiv.  23,  xiv.  26); 
ovK  e(TTiv  .  .  .  (payeiu,^  which  corresponds  with 
(ver.  33)  crvi'epxo/iievoL  et?  to  (payeiu,  and  ev  tm 
(payeiv  irpoXafx^dveL  (ver.  2i),  which  corresponds 
with  aX\i'iKou<;  e/cJe'xecrOe  (ver.    33). 

The  practice  of  assembling  for  common  meals 
seems  without  question  implied,  and  the  whole 
assembly  is  assumed  as  taking  part  in  it  (i  Cor. 
xi.  18,  20,  33).  The  common  meal  would 
normaUy  culminate  in  the  Eucharist,  but  abuses 
of  various  kinds  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Apostle. 

The  first  is  the  o-xio-juaTa  leading  to  alpearei? 
(vv.  18,  19),  and  the  cause  is  that,  instead  of  a 
reverently  eaten,  religious  meal  leading  up  to  the 
commemorative  rite,  an  unseemly  scramble  takes 

^  For  parallel  usages  of  eariv  in  the  sense  of  "it  is  possible"  c/. 
Heb.  ix.  5,  CanL  Triitm.  Puer.  v.  9;  i  Esdras  i.  4  ;  Sirach  xxix.  21; 
Sap.  V.  10  ;  2  Mace.  xiv.  19  (Schleusner).  Bp.  EUicott  and  others 
translate  "it  is  not  to  eat,"  but  the  obvious  objection  to  this  is  that 
the  Lord's  Supper  undoubtedly  was  one  object  of  their  meeting, 
though  it  had  become  nominal  apparently. 
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place,  in  which  each  makes  haste  to  take  the 
provisions  he  has  brought,  before  {irpokajx^avei) 
it  has  become  possible  to  make  a  general  ^  distribu- 
tion of  them. 

Clearly  according  to  the  idea  of  this  institution 
"all^  the  provisions  should  have  been  put^ 
together  and  eaten  in  common  by  the  whole 
Church.  But  selfishness,  vanity,  sensuality,  had  pre- 
vailed in  this  usage,  and  deeply  corrupted  it.  These 
AgapcE^  at  Corinth  had  degenerated  into  some- 
thing like  those  feasts  of  friends  in  use  among  the 
Greeks  where  men  gave  themselves  up  to  drinking 
excesses  such  as  we  find  sketched  in  the  Sym- 
posium of  Plato.  And  what  was  still  graver  .  .  . 
each  was  careful  to  reserve  for  himself  and  his 
friends  the  meats  he  had  provided  ;  hence  it  was 
inevitable  that  an  offensive  inequality  should 
appear  between  the  guests,  becoming  to  many  of 
them  a  source  of  humiliation,  and  contrasting 
absolutely  with  the  spirit  of  love,  of  which  such  a 
feast  should  have  been  the  symbol." 

And  there  further  resulted  a  second  abuse,  viz., 

^  Cf.  Xenophon,  Meinorabilia,  iii.  14,  quoted  in  Appendix  I.  c. 
-  Godet  on  v.  20. 

■^  Like  the  tpavos  to  which  the    Corinthians  would    have   been 
accustomed.     Cf.  the  Spartan  avaalTia,, 
*  See  Appendix  I.  c. 
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that,  in  this  state  of  things  a  true  Lord's^  supper 
became  impossible.  If  the  commemorative  rite 
was  not  altogether  given  up,  it  was  grossly 
neglected.  The-  feeling  for  it  was  lost,  the  order 
probably  thrown  into  confusion  ;  so  much  so  that 
St  Paul  has  to  remind  his  converts  of  the  very 
Institution  and  formula  of  the  rite.  And  the 
degeneracy  seems  to  him  so  serious  that  he 
regards  the  prevailing  sickness,  and  possibly 
even  mortality^  in  the  Church  as  a  punishment 
for  it. 

The  remedies  he  enjoins  are  that  the  meal  itself 
should  be  thoroughly  social,  and  that  whosoever 
was  too  hungry  to  wait  for  the  others  should  satisfy 
his  hunger  at  home.'*  And  then  should  follow  the 
becoming  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at 
which  everyone  would  be  duly  conscious  of  the 
difference  between  it  and  ordinary  eating  and 
drinking,  proclaiming  the  Lord's  death  by  taking 
part  in  this  formal  act  of  worship. 

1  The  emphasis  is  clearly  on  KvpiaK6v.     See  note  on  eariv,  supra, 

2  C/.  Weizsacker,  A/>os^.  Age,  vol.  i.  p.  283  (E.T.). 
•^  'KoiiiCivTai. 

■*  See  Appendix  i.  for  Dr  J.  Lightfoot's  and  St.  Chrysostom's  view, 
with  which  latter  (/.  fasting  before  the  Passover,  which  was  the 
Jewish  practice.  Mishna  Treatise  Pesachini,  chap.  x.  :  "  It  is  not 
lawful  for  any  individual  to  eat  aught  on  the  eve  of  the  Passover 
from  about  the  time  of  the  Mincha  till  after  dark  "  (De  Sola,  p.  122). 
D 
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In  the  difficulties  with  which  St  Paul  had  to 
contend,  as  here  described,  we  find  what  are 
commonly  believed  to  be  the  earliest  known 
reasons  for  the  eventual  ^  separation  of  the  Agape 
from  the  Eucharist. 

And  these  difficulties  and  abuses  are  further 
emphasized  in  the  later  and  express  references 
to  the  Agape  ^  in  the  Epistle  of  St  Jude,  and  the 
Second  Epistle  of  St  Peter.  "  These  are  they  who 
are  hidden  rocks  (o-Tr/Xa^e?)  in  your  love-feasts 
(ctyaTraff)  when  they  feast  with  you  {(rvvevwxovixevoL), 
feeding  {iroiiJ.aivovTei)  themselves  without  fear"^ 
(Jude  12).  Or  as  the  writer  of  the  Second  Epistle 
of  Peter,  who  seems  indebted  to  Jude,^  puts  it, 
"  men  that  count  it  pleasure  to  revel  in  the  daytime 

^  Cf.  St  Aug.,  Ep.  ad Janiiariuin  118  (54),  where  speaking  of 
fasting  Communion  as  the  "mos"  of  the  Church,  he  says  of  St 
Paul:  "  Statim  subtexit  CtTtera  aiitem  cum  vcncro  ordinabo,  unde 
intelligi  datur  quia  multum  erat  ut  in  epistola  totum  ilium  agendi 
ordinem  insinuaret  (quem  universa  per  orbem  servat  Ecclesia)  ab  ipso 
ordinatum  esse  quod  nulla  morum  diversitate  variatur."  See 
below,  chap.  ii. 

2  The  word  Agape  is,  of  course,  not  expressly  applied  to  the 
customs  mentioned  in  the  Acts  and  i  Corinthians,  but  the  common 
identification  of  these  feasts  with  the  above  seems  well  grounded. 
See  e.g.  the  next  note ;  and  cf.  i  Pet.  v.  14,  Iv  cpiki^jxaTi.  dyaTrris. 
See  further  Appendix  i.  ad/in. 

^  Cf.  the  TO  Ihiov  bit-Kvov  -wpoKaix^avei  of  St  Paul. 

^  Or  vice  versa.  For  the  present  state  of  this  controversy  cj. 
Sanday,  Bavipton  Lectures,  p.  308,  Hastings'  Diet.  Bibl.  ii.  Pet. 
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revelling  in  their  love-feasts  (iu  ruig  ayd-Trat^  avrwu)  ^ 
while  they  feast  with  you  ((7vi/€vo)xov/ui.ei^oi)-" '' 

^  So  R,V.  'ATrdrats  has  better  external  authority  (see  Tischendorf 
m  loco  and  Scrivener,  Introduction  (third  edition,  p.  646),  but  the 
context  (in  spite  of  avrdv),  the  similarity  of  both  passages,  and  the 
reading  by  C  of  dTrdrats  in  both  cases,  point  to  an  early  corruption 
of  the  text.  In  any  case  the  allusion  to  love-feasts  seems  undoubted. 
Bishop  Lightfoot  {Iguat.  Srnyrn.  p.  looi)  calls  a.TTa.Ta.L%  "  an  obvious 
error." 

'■^  For  other  references  in  the  N.T.  to  licentious  feasts,  which 
might  have  had  a  corrupting  influence  on  the  Agapce  cf.  Rom.  xiii. 
13,  "let  us  walk  honestly  as  in  the  day,  not  in  revellings  (/cai/iots)," 
etc.  ;  Gal.  v,  21,  "drunkenness,  revellings,  and  such  like";  Eph. 
v.  18  ;   I  ]'et.  iv.  3  ;  cf.  vv.  8,  9. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE   AGAPE   IN    THE   SECOND   CENTURY 

THE  separation  of  the  Agape  from  the 
Eucharist,  which  has  been  indicated  in 
the  last  chapter,  does  not  appear^  to  have  taken 
effect  during  the  Apostolic  Age,  nor  for  some 
time  afterwards.  In  Clement's  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  e.g.  (chap,  xliv.),  he  speaks  of  bishops 
as  of  "  those  who  have  offered  the  gifts  of  the 
bishop's  office  unblamably  and  holily "  (irpoa- 
ej^ey/coVra?  t«  Swpa  Tt]9  eTrKJKOirrj^),  which  Bishop 
Lightfoot  ^  explains  as  "  the  prayers  and  thanks- 
givings, the  alms,  the  Eucharistic  elements,  the 
contributions  to  the  Agape,  and  so  forth."  In 
Ignatius'  Epistle  to  the  Smyrnaeans  (chap,  viii.) 
we  read  :  "  Let  that  be  held  a  valid  Eucharist 
which  is  under  the  bishop  or   one   to  whom   he 

'  In  spite  of  St.  Augustine's  statement  quoted  above. 
"^  See  his  note  in  loco. 
52 
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shall  have  committed  it.  .  .  .  It  is  not  lawful 
apart  from  the  bishop  either  to  baptize  or  hold  a 
love-feast "  (oure  (ia-Trrl^eiv  oure  aydTrrjv  iroielv  ^), 
where,  as  Bishop  Lightfoot  says,  "  the  two  most 
important  functions  in  which  a  bishop  could  have 
part  seem  to  be  described,"  ^  so  that  the  Eucharist 
seems  to  be  still  included  in  the  Agape.  In  The 
Teachmg  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  (chap,  x.)  the 
thanksgiving  is  directed  to  be  offered  "  after  being 
filled  "2  {jxera  to  efxirXwO^mi),^  i.e.,  apparently, 
after  the  Agape  ;  and  the  three-fold  thanksgiving 

1  Cf.  the  later  gloss  on  this  reading,  viz.,  otfre  jSaTTTtfetc  oiJre 
TTpoa-cpipeiv  oUre  dvalav  TrpoaKOfxi^eiv  oiire  doxw  €TrLTe\e2v  ;  and  The 
Canons  of  Hippolytus,  172,  "  agapis  KU/DtaKaZs,"  and  ^/^5^.  Const. 
ii.  28,  roi%  els  dydirriv  ■firoi  doxv^  wj  6  Kvpios  uvo/iacre  irpoaipoviiivovs 
irpeff^vripav. 

'-*  Cf.  Ignat.,  Ep,  Ephes.  i.  20,  ^^'a  &.pTov  ^Xuirres  0  iuriv  (pdpfj.aKov 
ddavaaias,  with  Smyrn.  i.  7,  avvecpepev  5^  avTols  dyairdv  tva  Kal 
dvaffTuiaiv  where  some  take  dyairdv  —  iiydTrr]v  irotetv.  See  Lightfoot's 
notes  in  locis,  pp.  307  and  313. 

^  N.B.  the  change  of  the  expression  in  the  corresponding 
passage  in  the  Apostolic  Coiistitutions  (vii.  26,  i),  p-erd  5e  tV 
iierd\y\^iv  ovrus  eyxapterTTjuaTe,  showing  the  influence  of  later 
custom. 

■*  But  g.  chap.  x.  6.:  "If  anyone  be  holy  let  him  come,  if 
anyone  be  not  holy  let  him  repent,"  which  seems  to  point  to 
the  Eucharist.  Cf.  Canons  of  Hippolyius,  172-178,  "in  agapis 
KvpiaKois.  Edant  bibantque  ad  satietatem  neque  vero  ad  ebrietatem, 
sed  in  divina  prcesentia  cum  iaude  Dei "  ;  and  Terlullian  {Apot. 
chap,  xxxix.),  "  Ita  saturantiir  \\\.  qui  meminerint  etiam  per  noctem 
adorandum  deum  sibi  esse  (of  the  Agape)."  See  Warren,  Ante- 
Nicene  Ritual,  p.  174. 
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includes  a  reference  to  the  gifts  of  food,  and  drink, 
and  to  God's  omnipotence.^ 

And  later  on  (chap,  xi.)  the  statement  occurs : 
"He  that  ordereth  a  table  (opi^oov  TpuTre^av)^  in 
the  Spirit  eateth  not  of  it,  except  he  be  a  false 
prophet";  which  seems  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
holding  of  an  Agape,  which  might  in  some  way 
be  done  by  the  prophet  for  his  own  benefit. 

We  come  next  to  Pliny's  famous  letter  to  Trajan 
(commonly  dated  112  A.D.)  in  which  the  reference 
to  Christian  worship  is  necessarily  obscure  because 
of  the  writer's  evident  want  of  clear  information. 
The  passage  has  naturally  been  much  discussed 
in  recent  years,  notably  by  Bishop  Lightfoot  and 
Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay  ;  and  is  so  well  known 
that  it  is  needless  to  quote  more  of  it  than  is 
necessary  for  our  immediate  purpose.^     The  state- 

'  C/.  Justin,  Jj!cil.  i.  65  ;  Hastings'  £>.  B.,  ii.  p.  637. 

"  Cf.  Acts  vi.  2,  diaKovelv  rpaire^ais,  and  £p.  Diognct.  (chap,  v.) 
Tpdrre^av  KOivrjv  iraparWevTai. 

'^  "  Adfirmabant  autem  hanc  fuisse  summam  vel  culpa;  suce  vel 
erroris,  quod  essent  soliti  stato  die  ante  lucem  convenire  carmenque 
Christo  quasi  deo  dicere  secuni  invicem,  seque  Sacramento  non  in 
scelus  aliquod  obstringere  sed  ne  furta,  ne  latrocinia,  ne  adulteria 
committerent,  ne  fidem  fallerent,  ne  depositum  appellati  abnegarent : 
quibus  peractis  morem  sibi  discedendi  fuisse  rursus  coeundi  ad 
capiendum  cilium  promiscuum  tamen  et  innoxium,  quod  ipsum  facere 
desisse  post  edictum  meum  quo  secundum  mandata  tua  hetserias 
esse  vetueram." 
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merits  which  are  of  most  importance  in  this  view- 
are  the  evidence  of  two  meetings  of  Christians 
stato  die,  one  of  which  was  mite  lucem}  at  which 
they  were  wont  sacraniento  se  ohstringere,  etc. 

The  other,  the  later  one,"  which  is  evidently  the 
Agape,  had  by  this  time  been  separated  from  that 
at  which  a  sacraincntuni  was  taken.^  What  exactly 
this  sacrameiitmn  refers  to  is  not  likely,  with  our 
present  knowledge,  to  be  decisively  determined. 
It  seems  probable  enough  that  Pliny  hearing  from 
the  Christians  of  their  use  of  the  word  sacramentum 
took  it"^  "■  sensti  Romano','  not  knowing  anything  of 
the  early  Christian  objection  to  an  oath  of  any 
kind.  And  accordingly  Tertullian^  in  his  subse- 
quent reproduction  of  the  passage,  though  he 
wrongly  transcribes  "  nihil  aliud  se  de  sacranientis 
eoruni  comperisse"  probably  gives  the  general 
sense  rightly  when  he  adds :  "  quam  ccetiis  ante- 
lucanos  .  .  .  ad  confcBderanduui  disciplinam."  •" 

^  Cj.  Tertullian's  "  etiam  antelucanis  ccetibus  "  {De  Cor.  chap.  iii.). 

'^  Cj.  supra  on  i  Cor.  p.  46. 

3  T.  Harnack  {Getneinde  Gottesdienst,  pp.  228,  229)  discusses  the 
passage  and  adds  another  possible  reference  in  sacramentum,  viz., 
preaching,  to  those  given  in  the  text. 

■*  Cf.  Mosheim,  de  rebus  Christianis,  p.  150. 

^  Apologet.  chap.  ii. 

6  For  later  paraphrases  of  the  letter  such  as,  e.g.,  Eusebius  H.  E. 
iii.  32,  33,  see  Bishop  Lightfoot,  Ignatius,  i.  p.  50  ff. 
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There  may  be,  as  Bishop  Lightfoot  suggests,  a 
confusion  of  the  two  sacraments ;  but,  though 
Pliny  did  not  so  understand  it,  there  are  grounds 
for  beheving  the  meeting  in  question  to  have 
been  that  for  the  Eucharist,  as  we  see,  e.g.,  from 
TertuUian's  parallel  statement  {de  Corona,  iii.), 
when  describing  the  usage  of  his  own  time, 
"  Euc]iaristi(L  .  .  .  sacranientum  .  .  .  antcbtcanis 
ccBtibus  .  .  .  sumimusr  ^  At  any  rate,  the 
Eucharist  could  not — after  this  time  at  least — 
have  been  held  at  the  later  meeting,  which  was 
suppressed  by  Pliny's  direction,^  and  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  Christians  in  Bithynia  could 
have  abandoned  tJie  Eucharist  in  consequence  of 
the  action  of  the  Roman  authorities.^ 

^  Cf.  Tertull.,  ad  Uxor.  ii.  4,  Quis  enim  sinat  conjugem  suam  .  .  . 
nocturnis  convocationibus,  si  ita  oportuerit,  a  latere  suo  adimi 
libenter  feret  ?  Quis  denique  sollemnibus  Paschas  abnoctantem 
securus  sustinebit?  Quis  ad  convivium  dominicum  illud  quod  in- 
famant  sine  sua  suspicione  dimittet? 

^  Ramsay,  Chtirch  in  the  Roman  Empire,  2nd  Ed.,  p.  219. 

•*  I  find  that  Mr  Hardy  {Correspondence  of  Pliny,  in  loc.)  agrees 
with  me  in  laying  stress  on  TertuUian's  testimony,  and  I  believe 
that  Professor  Ramsay  takes  the  same  view.  Neumann  thinks  the 
Christians  did  suspend  their  morning  meeting  as  well  (Ramsay,  op. 
cit.  p.  219).  Dr  Armitage  Robinson  thinks  that  the  Christians 
referred  to  by  Pliny  are  the  7-enegades  only  ;  that  these  gave  up 
everything,  but  that  other  Christians  gave  up  nothing.  This  view 
would,  of  course,  deprive  the  passage  of  all  direct  value  as  evidence 
on  the  subject  of  the  suspension  of  the  Agape.     In  any  case  it  seems 
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We  have  no  contemporary  evidence  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  new  departure  here  indicated 
from  the  Jewish  custom  of  holding  sacrificial  and 
other  feasts  in  the  evening  was  partly  due  to  an 
instinct  of  reverence ;  but  several  passages  point  to 
its  being — primarily  at  least — due  to  the  fear  of 
persecution,^  e.g.  Origen  {c.  Celsuvi,  I.  \.  ad  i7iit.) 
says,  in  answer  to  Celsus'  impeachment  of  the 
"  Agape "  as  being  a  secret  association  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws,  that  "  if  a  man  were  placed 
among  Scythians  .  .  .  and  having  no  oppor- 
tunity of  escape  were  compelled  to  live  among 
them,  such  an  one  would  with  good  reason 
(ei'Aoycof)  enter  into  associations  contrary  to 
their  laws."  Similarly  Tertullian  {de  Fuga  in 
Peresec.   ch.    xiv.),   "  Postreino  si   interdiu  colligere 

clear  that  (i)  the  law  against  clubs  was  strictly  enforced  by  Trajan, 
and  therefore  the  Agape  presumably  abandoned  ;  J2)  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  earlier  meeting  being  given  up.  See  Appendix  ii. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  words  "  essent  soliti "  and  "  niorem  sibi 
fuisse "  refer  to  the  practice  of  all  Christians  at  the  time ;  and 
also  that  the  mention  of  the  abandonment  of  the  second  meeting, 
whether  by  the  renegades  or  all  Christians  in  the  district,  makes  it 
plain  that  the  earlier  meetings  did  not  come  under  the  law  against 
hetseria;.  Bp.  Lightfoot  says,  "all  alike  had  abandoned  their 
Agape"  (p.   55). 

^  Cf.  Acts  xii.  12  ff. ,  "the  house  .  .  .  where  many  were  gathered 
together  and  were  praying,"  with  ver.  6,  "the  same  night  Peter, 
etc." 
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non  potes,  habes  tioctcin  luce  Christi  luminosa  ^ 
adversus  earn.  Non  potes  discurrere  per  singii- 
los ;  sit  tibi  et  in  tribus  cccksia,''  and  Cajcilius 
Natalis  quoted  by  Minucius  Felix  {Octavius, 
cliap.  viii.),  "  Christiani  latebrosa  ac  lucifuga  natio 
in  publicum  imita,  in  angulis  garrula" 

The  second  statement  of  Pliny,  "  Quibus  peractis 
viorcm  sibi  discedendi  fuisse  rursusque  coeimdi 
ad  capietidum  cibtim,  promiscuum  tamen  et 
innoxiuin,''  evidently  refers  to  the  Agap6 ; 
"  ordinary  and  harmless  food "  showing  the  ab- 
sence of  luxury  and  display  afterwards  em- 
phasized by  Minucius  Felix's  saying,  "we^  cele- 
brate our  entertainments  not  only  in  a  reverent, 
but  also  in  an  abstemious  manner " ;  and  the 
groundlessness  of  the  well-known  heathen  slanders 
of  Qvecrreia  Setirva,  OiSnroSeiovg  fxi^eig,^  etc. 

Perhaps  the  main  difficulty  of  Pliny's  description 
in  this  connection  is  that  of  determining  the  exact 
light  it  throws  on  the  question  of  the  separation 
of  the  Agape  and  the  Eucharist.* 

^  "  Luminosa"  has  most  authority,  "  luminosam"  gives  a  clearer 
sense.     C/.  Oehler  zn  loc. 

^  Min.  Felix,  Octav.  chap,  xxxi.,  "  Convivia  non  tantum  pudica 
colimus  sed  et  sobria." 

■'  See  Bp.  Lightfoot,  Ignat.  vol.  ii.  p.  53. 

*•  For  a  discussion  of  it  from  another  point  of  view,  see  Ramsay, 
U.S.,  p.  206  ff. 
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On  this  question,  as  Bishop  Lightfoot  says,  one 
of  two  alternatives  is  possible,  either  the  separation 
Jiad,  as  I  have  above  suggested,  already  taken  place 
— as  to  whai  there  is  no  evidence — and  the  Euchar- 
ist had  been  transferred  to  ante  lucent,  or  the  two 
had  hitherto  been  combined,  and  were  now  separ- 
ated in  consequence  of  the  direction  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  As  we  have  seen  above,^  there  is  evidence 
that  the  two  were  united  up  to  the  time  of  Ignatius, 
unless  we  suppose  that  the  term  Agape  had  been 
transferred  to  the  Eucharist  alone,  which,  in  view 
of  the  subsequent  usage  of  the  term,  seems  highly 
improbable." 

We  pass  now  to  the  account  of  the  early 
Christian  congregational  worship  in  Justin  Martyr. 

In    this    there   is    no   direct    reference    to    the 

Agape,   which   had    apparently   been  given   up  in 

consequence  of  Trajan's  strict  enforcement  of  the 

law  against  Sodaliciaf  but  the  mention  of  special 

\  P.  53  ff. 

"  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  they  were  united  even  later  ;  and  it 
is  also  quite  possible  that  the  time  of  separation  differed  in  different 
local  churches  ;  r/.,  e.g.,  the  peculiar  usages  in  the  Thebaid,  infra  p. 
91;  and  The  Canons  of  Hipfolytus  {}  3rd  cent.)  21. s.  dyixTrais  KvpiaKais. 

^  See  Appendix  ii.  There  is  no  certain  evidence,  however,  of 
the  universality  of  this  prohibition,  or  of  its  equal  enforcement 
throughout  the  Empire.  Professor  Ramsay,  however,  thinks  that 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Agape  in  Bithynia  may  be  taken  as  a  type 
of  the  action  of  Christians  in  this  respect.    (Church  in  R,E.,  p.  358. ) 
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thanksgiving  over  ordinary  food  suggests  the 
common  m.eals.  Describing  the  common  life  of 
Christians,  Justin  says  {Apol.  i.  6']) :  "  Those  of 
us  who  are  wealthy  help  all  that  are  in  want  ^ 
{joh  XeiTToiuei'oi?),  and  we  always  remain  together 
(<Tvve(T/uev^).  And  for  all  things  that  we  eat 
{■Trpo(T(l)ep6iJ.eQaY  we  bless  the  Maker  of  all  things 
through  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  through  the 
Holy  Ghost."  This  passage  naturally  suggests 
comparison  with  the  thanksgiving  in  the  Didaclie 
(chap.  X.  3):  "Thou,  O  Almighty  Ruler,  madest  all 
things  for  Thy  name's  sake.  Thou  gavest  men 
food  and  drink  for  enjoyment  that  they  might 
give  thanks  to  Thee."'* 

In  Justin's  account  the  meeting  for  instruction 
mentioned    above  as    possibly  derived  ^   from  the 

1  A  valuable  commentary  on  Acts  ii.  44,  Axov  dwavTa  Koivd. 

"  crvvovaia  is  used  in  Classical  Greek  much  as  ffvfXTr6(nov,  e.g. 
Plato,  Legg.  652  A. 

^  The  Oxford  Translator  renders  "in  all  our  offerings";  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  parallel  for  this  sense  of  the  middle,  cf. 
Apol.  i.  chap.  13  ;  Josephus,  B.  J.  v.  chap.  10  ;  LXX.  Sap.  xvi.  21  ; 
Judith  xii.  9;  and  Xen.,  Mcniorab.  iii.  11  ;  iroietu  and  irposcpipeLv 
are  Justin's  words  for  "offer." 

*  Cf.  the  Eucharistic  Thanksgiving  in  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho, 
chaps,  xli.  and  cxvii.,  where  thanks  are  offered  for  the  Passion  as 
well  as  for  Creation. 

^  Bishop  Lightfoot  in  his  Cambridge  Lectures  on  Acts  xiii.  held 
that  it  was  so  derived. 
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Synagogue  appears  now  to  be  joined  with  the 
Eucharist,  conceivably  in  consequence  of  the 
enforced  discontinuance  of  the  Agape. 

The  common  Hfe  of  the  Christians  is  also  dwelt 
on  elsewhere  {Apol.  i.  13),  "  oimoSLairot  yivofxevoi" 
a  passage  which  again  suggests  the  Agape.^ 

In  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  which  Bishop 
Lightfoot  assigns  to  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  as  its  probable  date,  in  the  beautiful 
description  of  the  life  of  the  early  Christians,  it 
is  said  (chap,  v.),  "They  have  their  meals  in 
common  "  {rpdiret^av  Koivrjv  iraparLBevTai). 

I  cannot  find  any  reference  ^  or  even  allusion 
to  the  Agape  in  Irenaeus.  The  chief  passages  in 
which  he  refers  to  the  Eucharist^  {adv.  Hcsreses 
lib.  iv.  chaps,  xxix.  and  xxxi.)  are,  for  obvious 
reasons,  doctrinal  and  not  descriptive  ;  but, 
had  the  connection  between  the  Agape  and  the 
Eucharist  still  survived,  it  is  unlikely  that  no 
allusion  to  it  would  have  been  traceable. 

1  See  Otto's  note  (p.  184,  3d  Ed.) ;  and  cf.  Aristotle,  Politics,  ii.  i, 
o/xoaiTTvoL,  etc.  ;  see  also  below  Appendix  ii. 

2  See  below  Appendix  ii.  for  the  state  of  legislation  at  the  time 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  (161-180).  It  throws  no  light  on  Irenaeus' 
silence.  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  infer  from  Irenaeus'  silence 
the  non-existence  of  the  Agape  in  Gaul.  Why  should  the  usage  of 
Gaul  be  exceptional  in  this  respect  ? 

*  See  Harvey's  /remnis,  ii.  pp.  205-210,  and  notes. 
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But  when  we  come  to  Tertullian  (whose  ortho- 
dox writings^  are  usually  dated  at  from  197  to 
203  A.D.),  we  find  the  Agape  again  emerging  into 
prominence^  in  the  recorded  life  of  the  early 
Church.  Portions  of  the  detailed  description  in 
the  Apologeticmn  have  already  been  quoted.  The 
remainder  of  the  passage  is  now  given. 

"  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  my  own  account 
of  the  practices  of  the  Christian  community 
{factionis),  that  as  I  have  disproved  that  they  are 
evil,  I  may  demonstrate  that  they  are  good.  We 
(Christians)  are  a  body^  {corpus  sumus)  owing  to 
our  association^  in  religion  {conscientia  religionis), 
our  unity  in  discipline,  and  our  common  bond  of 
hope  {spei  focderc).  We  come  together  as  an 
assembly  and  congregation  in  order  that,  approach- 
ing God  as  in  a  compact  body  {manu  facta),  we  may 
beset  Him  {avibianius)  with  prayers  and  supplica- 
tions.^ This  violence  is  well  -  pleasing  to  God. 
We  pray  also  for  the  Emperors,  for  their  ministers, 

'  See  Did.  Chn'stiau  Biogr.,  s.v. 

-  Due  doubtless  to  the  relaxation  of  vigilance  against  the  Sodalicia. 
See  Appendix  II. 

2  For  the— perhaps  later— identity  of  "corpus"  and  "  collegium," 
see  Appendix  II.,  where  Tertullian's  apparent  pleading  for  the 
rights  of  a  collegium  tenuio7-u7ii  is  drawn  out. 

■*  Conscientia — our  common  sense  of  religion. 

^  "  Orantes  "  is  omitted  in  some  MSS. 
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and  the  powers  that  be  {potestatibzis),  for  the 
condition  of  the  age,  for  peace  in  the  world 
{renim),  for  the  delay  of  the  Last  Day  {finis). 
We  meet  together  for  the  recitation  ^  of  our  Divine 
Scriptures,  in  case  anything  in  the  condition  of  the 
times  calls  either  for  forewarning  or  reminder. 
At  any  rate  we  feed  our  faith  and  animate  our 
hope  by  the  sacred  utterances  ;  we  stablish  our 
confidence ;  and  no  less  by  the  inculcation  of 
their  precepts  do  we  strengthen  good  order 
{disciplinani).  There  are  exhortations,  too,  re- 
proofs, and  holy  discipline  (ccnsiira  divma).  For 
judgment  takes  place  with  great  solemnity  as 
among  those  who  are  convinced  of  the  presence 
of  God  (with  them),  and  the  gravest  anticipation 
{prczjudicium)  of  judgment  to  come  takes  place, 
when  anyone  has  sinned  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  be  banished  from  fellowship  with  us  in 
prayer,  and  worship  iconventus),  and  all  sacred 
intercourse.  .  .  .  ^ 

"  But  it  is  the  exercise  of  this  sort  of  love  which 
doth  with  some  chiefly  brand  us  with  a  mark  of 
evil.      *  See  (they  say)  how  these   Christians  love 

^  Ad  .  .   .  commemorationem.     Cf.  Justin's  etrl  to  aiirb  awiXevais 
yiverai  /cat  rd  dirofivrifj.oi'e^/j.aTa,  .   .    .   dvayivwcFKeTat. 
'•^  See  p.  16  for  the  intervening  words. 
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one  another ' — for  in  truth  they  themselves  hate 
one  another ;  and  '  see  how  they  are  ready  to  die 
for  each  other' — for  they  themselves  are  more 
ready  to  slay  one  another.  And  they  are  mad 
with  us  for  calling  each  other  brethren,  for  no 
other  reason,  I  imagine,  than  that  among  them- 
selves every  name  of  kinship  {sanguinis)  has  been 
assumed  in  mere  pretence."  ^ 

"  But  we  are  your  brethren  as  well  by  the  right 
of  our  common  mother  nature,  although  you  are 
hardly^  men  at  all  because  you  are  such  bad 
brothers.  But  with  how  much  more  reason  are 
they  both  called  and  accounted  brothers  who 
have  acknowledged  one  God  as  their  Father,  who 
have  drunk  of  one  spirit  of  holiness,  who  from  the 
same  womb  of  a  common  ignorance  have  won  ^ 
their  way  out  into  the  light  of  truth  that  is  one." 

"  But  it  may  be  that  we  are  the  less  accounted 
as  true  {legitivii)  brothers  because  no  tragedy 
cries  aloud  about  our  brotherhood,  or  because  the 
very  thing  which  commonly  puts  an  end  to 
brotherhood  among  you,  viz.,  family  property,  is 

^  "  Affectatione"  gives  better  sense  than  the  better  supported 
reading  "  affectione."     See  Oehler's  note. 

-  i.e.,  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  men. 

^  "  Expaverunt  "  seems  to  mean  "come  in  fear  and  trembling," 
but  "  expiraverunt "  is  the  more  probable  reading. 
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just  that  (the  community  of)  which  our  brother- 
hood depends  on  {ex  substantia  familiari  fratres 
sumus,  qucE  penes  vos  fere  diriuiit  fraternitateni). 
And  so  we,  who  are  one  in  mind  and  soul,  have  no 
hesitation  about  sharing  our  possessions  with  each 
other.^  ...... 

"  Let  this  meeting  of  Christians  be  judged  on  its 
merits.  Let  it  be  held  unlawful  indeed,  if  it  is  on 
a  level  with  meetings  that  are  unlawful ;  let  it  be 
condemned,  if  anyone  has  the  same  ground  for 
complaint  against  it  that  there  is  against  (other) 
factions.  Did  we  ever  come  together  to  the  ruin 
of  any  person  .'*  We  are  the  same  in  our  assem- 
blies as  we  are  when  separate  units,  the  same 
collectively  as  individually;  we  injure  nobody,  we 
bring  sorrow  on  nobody.  When,  therefore,  men  who 
are  upright  and  good  meet  together,  when  those  who 
are  devout  and  moral  hold  an  assembly,  it  ought  not 
to  be  called  a  faction,  but  a  curia — a  solemn  conclave." 

A  comparison  of  this  description  with  that  of  the 
Eucharist  in  Justin  Martyr"  makes  it  abundantl)' 

^  For  the  intervening  part,  see  p.  29. 

^  How  far  Justin  refers  to  Eastern  practice  in  his  Apology,  written 
at  Rome  to  the  Roman  Emperor,  has  long  been  disputed  ;  but  it 
seems  improbable  that  he,  as  an  Eastern,  should  have  passed  any 
great  divergence  of  usage  between  East  and  West  over  without 
notice,  had  there  been  such. 
E 
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clear  that  the  Agape  and  the  Eucharist  are  now 
quite  distinct,  at  least  in  North  Africa,  and  pro- 
bably, therefore,  throughout  the  Western  Church, 
and  that  it  is  the  Agape  alone  which  is  spoken  of 
here  in  the  words  referring  to  food. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  differences  ^ : — 

Eucharist  (Justin).  Agape  (Tertullian). 

Lections.'^  Preliminary  Prayer. 

Sermon.  Conversation     quasi    coram 

Domino.     The  Meal. 
Intercession  (said  by  all).  Ablutions. 

Kiss  of  Peace.  Lights  brought  in. 

Oblation  of  Elements.  Psalm  Singing  (Scriptural  or 

Original). 
Long  Thanksgiving  (eTri  iroKi). 
Consecration  with  words   of    Final  Prayer. 

Institution. 
Intercession     by     President     Distribution  to  the  poor. 

with  Amen. 
Communion. 
Subsequent    Distribution    to 

poor  by  President. 

The  term  curia  —  a  solemn  meeting  —  which 
Tertullian  applies  to  the  feast  seems  to  indicate 
sufficiently  its   sacred    character.      It   appears  to 

^  In  spite  of  this  Mr  F.  C.  Conybeare  {Monuments,  p.  75,  etc.) 
seems  to  regard  the  Agape  and  the  Eucharist  as  identical  in  the 
Second  Century.     See  below,  chap.  iii. 

'^  Supplication — Intercession — Lections — Exhortation  are  all  men- 
tioned by  Tertullian,  but  consistently  with  a  break  before  the  Agape. 
See  below,  p.  73,  and  chap.  iv. 
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have  given  good  ground  for  his  previous  descrip- 
tion of  the  Christian  community,  "  Corpus  sumus 
de  conscie7itia  religionis  et  disciplince  unitate  et  spei 
fcedere." 

Bishop  Kaye^  remarks  on  this  description  that, 
though  TertuUian  does  not  expressly  say  it,  "  it 
may  fairly  be  inferred  that  the  materials  of  the 
feast  were  furnished  out  of  the  oblations  made  at 
the  Eucharist,  a  portion  of  which  appears  also  to 
have  been  allotted  to  the  martyrs  in  prison."  And 
similarly  Dr  Hey^  says  that  "the  Priests  had  a 
portion  of  them  (the  oblations),  and  the  rest  furnished 
the  repast  called  the  Agape." 

TertuUian  both  in  the  Apologeticum  (chap,  vii.)  ^ 
and  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  heathen  misrepresenta- 
tions of  what  took  place  at  the  Agape.  "  It  is  the 
common  talk  that  we  are  the  wickedest  of  men,  for 
that  we  have  a  mystery  which  involves  the  killing 
and  eating  of  a  child,  with  incest  after  our  banquet ; 
that  we  have  dogs  to  upset  the  lights,  etc."     {Dici- 

^  TertuUian,  p.  403. 

2  Lectures  in  Divinity,  iv.  320.  See  below,  chap,  iv.,  for  ref.  to 
Apost.  Constit.  on  this. 

^  Cf.  sjtpra,  p.  58,  and  Minuc.  Felix,  Octav.  chap.  ix.  ;  Tatian, 
Orat.  ad  GrcBc.  chap.  xlii.  ;  Justin,  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  p.  227  ;  id. 
Apol.  i.  p.  70 ;  Athenagoras,  Leg.  pro  Christo,  p.  38  ;  Irenseus,  ap. 
Qicumen.  Cominent.  in  Petri  Epist.  i.  2.  See  Oehler's  Commentary 
on  the  passage  in  the  text. 
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vmr  scleratissimi  de  sacramento  infanticidii  et 
pabulo  inde,  et  post  conviviuni  incesto,  quod  ever- 
sores  luniinuni),  where  ''''sacramento''''  seems  to 
refer  to  the  Eucharist  and  "  conviviuni "  to  the 
Agape,  in  connection  with  which  the  "  lumina" 
are  mentioned  (as  in  chap,  xxxix.).  Speaking  of 
the  same  thing,  Minucius  says,  "■  illic'^  post  niultas 
epulas  ubi  conviviuni  caluit  et  incestcs"  etc.,  which 
could  hardly  be  an  allusion  to  the  Eucharist. 

In  the  treatise  ad Nationes  (i.  chap,  vii.)  Tertullian 
says  :  "  First  of  all  a  business  of  deceit  is  practised 
{fallacies  negotiuni  perpetratur) ;  stories  of  feasts 
and  marriages  ^  are  pawned  off  on  those  who  are 
ignorant  [ignaris  .  .  .  subjiciuntur),  for  they  had 
heard  nothing  previously  {retro)  about  the  Christian 
mysteries." 

But  in  the  Montanist  treatise  de  Jejunio  (chap, 
xvii.)  he  himself  attacks  the  licentiousness  of  the 
Agape :  "  At  your  house  love  {agape)  is  warmed 
up  with  saucepans  {caccabis  fervet) ;  faith  is 
fomented  in  kitchens,  hope  rests  on  dishes.     But 

^  Octav.  chap.  ix.  Which  would  seem  to  show  that  Tertullian  is 
summarising  Minucius'  account  (See  Dr  Salmon,  Did.  Christian. 
Biogr.  s.v.  Minucius). 

^  Cf.  Apologet.  chap,  vii.,  Cotidie  obsidemur,  cotidie  prodimur,  in 
ipsis  plurimum  coetibus  {cf.  chap,  xxxix.)  et  congregationibus  nostris 
opprimimur. 
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an  Agape  is  all  the  more  important,  because  by 
means  of  this  young  men  ami  sororibus  donniunt^'  a 
passage  which  seems  to  show  that  the  constantly 
recurring  danger  of  abuse  had  manifested  itself 
afresh. 

TertuUian's  words  here  are  in  somewhat  sad 
contrast  to  those  of  his  treatise  ad  Martyras 
(chap,  ii.) :  "  Meanwhile  let  us  compare  the  life 
of  the  world  and  of  the  prison,  to  see  if  the 
spirit  does  not  gain  more  in  prison  than  the 
flesh  loses.  Nay  even  the  flesh  does  not  lose 
what  is  due  to  it,  owing  to  the  care  of  the 
Church  and  the  love  of  the  brethren  {agapen 
fratnivi) ;  ^  and,  in  addition,  the  spirit  gains 
things  that  are  lasting  aids  to  faith." 

As  to  the  time  at  which  the  Agape  was  held 
there  is  a  somewhat  obscure  hint  in  the  words 
{Apol.  chap,  xxxix.)  already  quoted :  "  They 
satisfy  their  hunger,  but  so  that  they  may  bear 
in  mind  that  even  through  the  night  they  have  to 
worship  God."-     But  the  subsequent  words  "  after 

^  Cf.  Lucian,  de  Mort.  Peregr.,  quoted  p.  77. 

^  "  It  would  seem  probable  that  the  .  .  .  Agape  would  follow 
closely  on  the  conclusion  of  the  business  of  the  Church.  It  seems 
to  have  been  held  in  daylight,  and  therefore  not  later  than  four  or 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon."  Dr  J.  Wordsworth,  The  Holy  Com- 
muiiion  (p.  45). 
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the  bringing  of  water  for  the  hands  and  lights 
{lumina)  "  seem  to  indicate  that  the  ^^  cccna"  (chap, 
xxxix.)  began  somewhat  early  in  the  evening, 
though,  because,  for  instance,  of  the  services  of 
praise  referred  to,  it  might  be  prolonged '' pernoctemy 

Tertullian's  references  or  allusions  to  the 
Eucharist  seem  to  show  that  in  his  day  it  was 
celebrated  before  dawn  and  received  fasting.^ 
"  Will  not  your  husband  know,"  he  says  {ad 
Uxorein,  book  ii.  5),  "what  it  is  you  secretly  take 
before  other  food  {gtnd  secreto  ante  ovineni  cibuni  "- 
gustes)."  And,  again,  "  who  will  without  anxiety 
endure  her  absence  all  night  long  at  the  Paschal 
solem n iti es  {sollonnibus  Paschae  abnoctanteni)  ?  Who 
will  without  some  suspicion  of  his  own  let  her 
go  to  attend  that  Lord's  Banquet  which  they  de- 
fame" {conviviuni  doininiann  illnd  quod  defauiant)  ? 

The  reference  in  the  de  Corona  (chap,  iii.)  has 
been  so  much  disputed  that  it  will  need  special 
consideration. 

Tertullian    is    dwelling   on    customs  which    are 

'  And  so  apart  from  the  Agape.  There  is  nothing,  of  course,  to 
indicate  a  rigid  law  of  fasting. 

-  Where  some  think  reservation  for  private  reception  is  alluded 
to.  Cf.  De  Oral.  chap.  xiv.  and  Oehler's  note.  Bishop  Kingdon, 
/''asiing  Comtnunion,  p.  200  ft.,  translates  "ante  omnem  cibum," 
"  before  every  meal,"  but  this  does  not  commend  itself. 
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due  to  tradition  '■''sine  ullius  Scriptures  instrumentol^ 
and,  after  speaking  of  Baptismal  customs,  he  adds  : 
" EucharisticE  sacrainentuin  et  in  tempore  victiis  et  om- 
nibus mandatum  a  Domino,  etiam  antelucanis  ccetibus, 
nee  de  aliorum  inami  quam  prcesidentiuin  smnimus!^  ^ 

The  exact  force  of  "  etiam "  here  seems  most 
Hkely  to  be  determined  by  comparison  with  its 
other  uses  in  the  same  chapter,  viz.,  above  :  "  Etiam 
in  tradiiionis  obtentu  exigenda  est,  inguis,  auctor- 
itas  scripta,''  where  it  obviously  qualifies  what 
follows,  and  means  "  even  " — "  even  where  tradi- 
tion is  pleaded  written  authority  is  to  be  required." 

And  further  on  "  Calicis  aut  pa7iis  etiam  nostri 
aliquid  decuti  in  terrain  anxie  patimur  " — "  we  are 
distressed,  i.e.  that  any  of  the  cup  or  bread,  even 
though  our  -own  {i.e.  not  consecrated),  should  be 
cast  to  the  ground."  And  so  here  the  "■etiam'" 
serves  to  emphasize  "  antelucanis''  "  The  sacra- 
ment of  the  Eucharist,  which  was  enjoined  by 
the  Lord  both  during  the  time  of  eating,  and 
upon   all,  we  receive^  even   at  gatherings  before 

^  Cf.  Apol.  chap,  xxxix.,  "president  probati  quique  seniores." 
See  below,  pp.  72,  73- 

'^  So  Oehler  ;  aliter  "our  cup  or  even  our  bread";  cf.  Can. 
Hippol.   209. 

^  I.e.  apparently,  not  only  not  in  tempore  victus,  but  even — or 
actually — etc.     "  Etiam  "  can,  of  course,  mean  "  also." 
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dawn,  and   not  at  the  hands  of  others  than   the 
presidents," 

The  last  expression  "  the  presidents "  is  im- 
portant as  suggesting  a  connection  with  two  other 
passages.  One  of  them  is  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  chapter  {Apologet.  chap,  xxxix.)  in  which  the 
Agape  is  described,  and  some  of  which  I  may, 
perhaps,  quote  again  for  clearness'  sake.  "  We 
meet  together  as  an  assembly  and  congregation 
in  order  that  approaching  God  in  a  compact  body 
{inami  facto)  we  may  beset  Him  with  prayers  and 
supplications.  This  violence  is  well  pleasing  to 
God.  We  pray  also  for  the  Emperors,  for  their 
ministers  and  the  powers  that  be  ;  for  the  condition 
of  the  age,  for  peace  in  the  world,  for  the  delay  of 
the  Last  Day.  We  meet  together  for  the  recita- 
tion of  our  Divine  Scriptures.  ...  In  the  same 
place  also  exhortations  are  made.  .  .  .  Our 
presidents  are  men  of  age  and  standing  (character). 
.  .  .  We  have  a  kind  of  treasure-chest.  .  .  .  Every- 
one places  there  a  small  contribution  on  one  day 
in  the  month.  .  .  .  These  .  .  .  are  for  feeding  and 
burying  the  poor,"  etc. 

The  similarity  of  this  description  to  the  second 
passage   I   have  spoken   of,  viz.   Justin    Martyr's  ^ 

^  i.  Apol.  chaps.  Ixv.-lxvii. 
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well-known  account  of  the  Eucharist,  will  at  once 
be  apparent.  Justin  says  they  are  assembled 
together  "  to  offer  up  prayers  in  common  both  for 
ourselves  .  .  .  and  all  others  everywhere.  .  .  . 
Then  is  brought  to  the  President  (tw  TrpoeaTwri) 
bread  and  a  cup."  .  .  .  And  again  (chap.  Ixvii.) 
"  On  the  day  called  Sunday  there  is  an  assembly 
in  the  same  place  .  .  .  and  the  records  of  the 
Apostles  or  the  writings  of  the  prophets  are  read. 
.  .  .  And  the  President  verbally  instructs  and 
exhorts.  .  .  .  And  there  is  a  distribution  and  a 
partaking  by  everyone  of  the  Eucharistic  elements 
(onro  Twv  evxapio-rrjOeprcov).  ■  .  .  And  such  as  are 
in  prosperous  circumstances  give  what  they  will  ; 
and  what  is  collected  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
President,  who  assists  the  orphans  and  widows 
and  such  as  are  in  want." 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Tertullian's  reference 
is  not  to  the  same  service  as  Justin's,  though  he 
makes  no  mention  of  the  consecration  of  the 
elements.  Afterwards  Tertullian  adds,  "  You 
abuse  also  our  humble  feasts,"  and  then  goes 
on  to  describe  the  Agape,  thus  following, 
whether  intentionally  or  not,  the  order  of  the 
two  meetings  given  by  Pliny  in  his  letter  to 
Trajan. 
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There  are  numerous^  other  references  or 
allusions  to  the  Eucharist  in  TertuUian,  which  it 
would  not  be  very  much  to  the  purpose  to  quote ; 
but  they  have  a  certain  bearing  on  this  investiga- 
tion in  so  far  as  they  tend  to  confirm  what  has 
been  already  shown  to  be  practically  certain,  viz., 
that  in  Tertullian's  time,  i.e.  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  the  Eucharist  and  the  Agape 
were  separate,  at  least  in  parts  of  the  Western 
Church. 

It  remains  to  collect  a  few  scattered  references 
or  allusions  in  less  known  or  somewhat  doubtful 
writings  of  the  second  century. 

In  the  Apology  of  Aris tides,  which  appears ^  to 
belong  to  about  the  middle  of  that  period,  I 
cannot  find  any  reference  either  to  the  Eucharist 
or  the  Agape ;  but  there  are  words  which  are  to 
the  same  effect  as  those  of  Justin  Martyr  quoted 
above.  "  And  he  who  has  gives  to  him  who  has 
not  without  grudging.  .  .  ."  (chap.  xv.  Syriac 
Version.)  ..."  Every  morning,  and  at  all  hours, 
on  account  of  the  goodness  of  God  towards  them 

^  E.g.  De  PriTScript  Hceret.  36;  De  Oral,  chaps,  xiv.-xix.  ; 
De  Cultu  Fanihtarum,  ii.  11  ;  Adv.  Marcion.,  iv.  i,  iv.  40,  and 
V.  8  ;  De  Idolatr.  chap.  vii.  See  further  Bishop  Kaye's  TertuUian, 
p.  424  sqq. 

2  See  Cambridge  Texts  and  Studies,  vol.  i.  No.  i,  Introd. 
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they  praise  and  laud  Him.  And  over  their  food 
and  their  drink  they  render  Him  thanks"  {evxapi- 
a-Tovvre?,  Greek  Version). 

In  the  Apocryphal  Vision  of  Paul  (chap,  xl.) 
occurs  this  (obviously  corrupt)  sentence,  in  an 
account  of  the  lapsed  :  "  ^  But  the  entanglements 
of  the  world  made  them  unhappy.  They  did  not 
hold  feasts  of  love,  they  did  not  show  pity  to 
widows  and  orphans,  they  did  not  entertain  the 
stranger  and  alien,  nor  offer  the  oblation,  nor  show 
mercy  to  their  neighbour.'' 

In  the  Acts'"-  of  Paul  and  Thekla,  part  of  which 
appears  to  be  a  second  century  document,  Paul  is 
described  (chap,  xxiii.)  as  fasting  "in  a  sepulchre  "  ^ 
(Greek  MS.)  or  "house"  (Armenian  MS.),  and 
(chap.  XXV.)  "there  was  within  the  tomb"^  ayairr] 
TToWt],  (Lat.  gaudiuui  magnum,  Armenian,  "  and 
Paul  rejoiced  exceedingly  along  with  those  who 
were  with    him ").      "  And    the    lad    brought    five 

1  "Sed  impedimenta  mundi  fecerunt  eos  miseros  non  exibendas 
(exhibentes)  agapes  et  viduas  et  orfanos  non  miserti,  advenam 
et  peregrinum  non  susceperunt,  neque  oblacionem  offerentes  et 
proximo  non  sunt  miserti." — Texls  and  Studies,  ii.  3,  p.  33. 

-  See  Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  chap,  xvi., 
Conybeare,  Momiments,  etc.,  p.  75  and  p.  54. 

2  The  connection  with  the  Agape  in  the  Catacombs,  or  funeral 
feasts  can  hardly  be  pressed  in  the  uncertain  state  of  the  text. 

•*  Conybeare,  Monuments,  p.  75. 
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loaves^  of  bread,  with  vegetables  and  salt  besides, 
and  water."  There  may  possibly  be  an  allusion 
to  the  Agape  here,  and  there  is  a  verbal  resem- 
blance to  Philo's  description  of  the  meals  of  the 
Therapeutcc.  " 

In  the  Passion  of  St.  Perpetiia  (chap,  xvii.), 
which  is  variously  dated  at  from  198  to  203  A.D., 
there  is  an  account  of  how  the  martyrs  ^  were 
publicly  entertained  the  day  before  their  passion 
at  the  supper  prepared  for  those  condemned  to  the 
beasts,  which  they  turned  into  an  Agape. 

I  have  left  to  the  last  the  well-known  statement 
of  Lucian  {De  Morte  Peregrini,  chap,  xii.),  made  a 
little  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  which 
is  not  definite  enough  to  be  of  much  value,  but  the 
combined  mention  of  ^dirva  and  Xo'yot  in  which 
seems*  to  point  to  the  Christian   Agape.     He  is 

^  Cf.  Can.  Hippol.  197,  "  Cibus  autem  qui  tempore  Trdcrxa  con- 
venit  est  panis  cum  solo  sale  et  aqua."  ^  Introduction,  p.  26. 

"  Pridie  quoque  cum  illam  cenam  illam  ultimam  quam  liberam 
vocant  quantum  in  ipsis  erat  non  cenam  liberam  sed  agapen  cenarent. 
Cambridge  Texts  and  Studies,  vol.  i.  No.  2,  p.  86. 

■*  Professor  Jebb,  in  his  recent  Lectures  on  Lucian  (ii.),  charac- 
terises any  such  supposition  as  "rash."  But  cf.  Tertull.,  ApoL 
xxxix.  :"  Si  qui  ...  in  custodiis  .  .  .  alumni  confessionis  sunt." 
Tertull.  ad  Martyr,  i  :  "Inter  carnis  alimenta,  benedicti  martyres 
designati,  quK  vobis  et  domina  mater  Ecclesia  .  .  .  et  singuli 
fratres  de  operibus  suis  propriis  in  carcerem  administrant."  Cf.  also 
Cyprian,  Epist.  95,  and  Justin  M.,  Apol.  ii.  chap.  67,  rots  iv  Scafioh 
ovai  .    .   .   Krjdcfxi)v  yiverai. 
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speaking  of  the  furo7'e  which  Proteus  Peregrinus 
excited  among  the  Christians  even  when  in 
prison  ^  : 

"  From  early  dawn  one  might  see  at  the  prison 
door  old  women,  widows,  and  orphans.  And  the 
men  of  rank  among  them  even  bribed  the  warders, 
and  passed  the  night  with  him  within  (the  gaol). 
Then  there  were  brought  in  to  them  choice  meals, 
and  their  sacred  records  were  recited." 

^  'Ew^ev  ixkv  evdvs  rjv  opdv  irapa  t(3  dea/JiiDTTjpiu}  ypat5ia  xvpo-^ 
Tivas  /cat  waidia  6p<pava'  oi  5e  iv  riXei  avrQv  Kal  avveKadevbov  ty5oi> 
ft-er'  O.VTOV  8ia<pdeipavTei  Toiis  5ecrfj.o(pv\aKas'  dra  deirrva  iroiKiXa 
eiaeKO/xi^'ero,  Kal  \6701  iepol  avTwy  eKiyovro. 


CHAPTER   III 

THE   AGAPE    IN    THE   THIRD   CENTURY 

IN  entering  on  the  next  stage  of  our  inquiry 
we  pass  from  West  to  East,  from  the  usages 
connected  with  the  Agape  as  known  to  Tertullian 
in  Africa,  and,  presumably,  in  the  Western  Church 
generally,  to  those  of  the  Churches  of  Alexandria 
as  known  to  Clement. 

This  part  of  the  investigation  is  even  more 
abstruse  and  difficult  than  the  rest,  partly  because 
of  the  frequent  obscurity  of  Clement's  language, 
and  the  mystical  character  of  many  of  his  allusions 
to  the  Eucharist  and  the  Agape,  partly  because 
there  is  some  evidence  that  in  this,  as  in  some 
other  respects,  the  usages  of  the  early  churches 
of  Alexandria  and  the  neighbourhood  may  have 
been  exceptional. 

Two  of  the  most  recent  writers  on  the  subject 
in  English,  Dr  Bigg  and  Professor  Allen, ^  agree  in 

^  Christian  Institittioiis,  p.  522. 
78 
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thinking  that  at  this  time  "the  Eucharist^  was  not 
distinguished  in  time,  ritual,  or  motive  from  the 
primitive  Supper  of  the  Lord." 

It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  examine  the  state- 
ments of  Clement  in  the  light  of  these  deservedly 
weighty  opinions.  Dr  Bigg  holds,  but  "  with  some 
hesitation,"  that  at  Alexandria  the  Eucharist  and 
the  Agape  were  still  both  celebrated  together  in 
the  evening ;  and  in  proof  of  his  view  he  urges, 
inter  alia,  that  (i)  "the  Agape  in  both  its  forms 
{i.e.  the  public  and  private)  is  distinctly  mentioned, 
the  Eucharist  as  a  separate  office  is  not " ;  and 
(ii)  that  "  the  word  Eucharist  is  employed  of  the 
Agape." 

As  to  the  first  statement,  viz.  that  the  Eucharist 
as  a  separate  office  is  not  mentioned,  it  seems  to 
be  true  that  the  Eucharist  as  a  liturgical  office  is 
not  described  or  expressly  spoken  of;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  doctrinal  state- 
ments in  Clement  about  the  Eucharist  seem  to 
be  carefully  kept  apart  from  references  to  the 
Agape ;  and  there  are  in  addition  several  refer- 
ences to  the  Eucharist  which  do  not  seem  to 
suggest  its  connection  with  the  Agape. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Miscellatiies,  for  instance, 

^  Bigg,  Christian  Platonists  of  Alexandria,  pp.  102,  103. 
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CBlc  I.  i.  5),  where  Clement  is  speaking  of  the  respec- 
tive duties  of  ministers  and  those  ministered  to,  he 
says  "  both  must  therefore  test  themselves :  the 
one  if  he  is  qualified  to  speak,  and  leave  behind 
him  written  records  ;  the  other  if  he  is  in  a  right 
state  to  hear  and  read ;  as  also  some,  in  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  Eucharist,  according  to  custom,  enjoin 
that  each  one  ot  the  people  individually  should 
take  his  part  "  (rr/p  oi^apiTrlav  oiaveifxavre<;,  oj? 
evo^.  avTOv  or/  eKaTTOv  tov  \aov  Xa/Beiv  t>jv  fiolpav 
eTriTpeT-ovTa^  And  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the 
danger  of  eating  the  bread  and  drinking  the 
cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  and  being  "guilty  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord."  without  any 
reference  to  the  Agape.  Then  he  proceeds  to 
say:  "Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,  those  who 
lead  such  as  are  at  war  in  their  life  and  errors  here 
back  to  the  peace  which  is  in  the  Word,  and  they 
who  nourish  for  the  life  which  is  according  to  God, 
by  the  distribution  of  the  bread,  those  that  hunger 
after  righteousness." 

And  again  (Padag.  ii.  2,  19)  we  find  him  saying : 

"  And    the   mixture  oi  the  cup '-  and    the  Word 

is  called  Eucharist,  renowned  and  glorious  grace 

(au<poh  wJSti  KpaTLi  ttotov  T€  nai  Xoyou  v.y^'xfji'j-rla 

'Li:-  driiik. 
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KeKXtjrai,  x^P'^^  e—anovueii]  Kat  koXj]),  and  they  who 
by  faith  partake  of  it  are  sanctified  both  in  body 
and  soul.'' 

In  the  JItscellafizts  (i.  19.  96),  he  speaks  of  those 
heresies  "  which  employ  bread  and  water  in  the 
oblation  (kotu  t»/j  —po(T(popai),  not  according  to 
the  rule  of  the  Church.  For  there  are  those  who 
celebrate  the  Eucharist  with  mere  water'"  (e/cra 
yap  oi  Kai  vScop  \!ri\ov  ei'xciptOTOva-ii). 

And,  again  {Stro/n.  vi.  14.  113).  ''And  giving 
thanks  always  for  all  things  to  God  by  righteous 
hearing  and  divine  reading,  by  true  investigation, 
by  holy  oblation,  by  blessed  prayer  {Slu.  —poTcpopa^ 
ay/a?,  Si  ei'x^i;  /aoKapia^),  lauding,  hymning,  blessing, 
praising,  such  a  soul  is  never  at  any  time  separated 
from  God." 

The  expression  "  offering  "  {—poacpopa)  here  ap- 
plied in  the  two  last  passages  to  the  Eucharist,  and 
the  context  in  which  it  occurs,  certainly  do  not  sug- 
gest any  connection  with  the  Agape  as  spoken  of 
elsewhere.^ 

And  further  we  find  that  Clement  speaks  quite 
separately  of  irregularities  and  abuses  witli  regard 

^  C/.  also  Sirom.  iv.  26  ;  P.zd.  i.  6 ;  Protript.  xii.  120 :  Pud.  ii. 
2,   19;  Strom.  V.  10,  66;  Pad,  i.  5,  15,  6,  38;  Strom,  i.   10,  46, 
19,  96  ;  V.  II.  70  :  vi.  14.  113.     Q.  D.  S.  23,  and  the  other  passages 
referred  to  by  Bp.  Kaye  and  Dr  Bigg. 
F 
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to  the  Eucharist  and  the  Agape.  One  set  of 
heretics,  for  instance,  the  Carpocratians,  are  con- 
demned for  their  immoralities  in  connection  with 
the  Agape. 

^ "  Gathering  together  for  their  suppers,  for  1  at 
least  would  not  call  their  meeting  a  love-feast  .  .  . 
putting  out  of  the  way  the  light,  qtwd  eoruvi  fonii- 
catoriavi  Jianc  justitiavi  pudore  afficiebat^  dicunt  coire 
quomodo  velint  .  .  .  meditatos  aiitein  in  ejusmodi 
'agape'  couivmnionejii  interdiu Jam,  etc."  Whereas 
in  another  place  he  speaks  of  those  heresies  (of  the 
Encratites)  who  employ  bread  and  water  in  the 
oblation  {Strom,  i.  19).^ 

With  regard  to  the  application  of  the  word 
Eucharist  to  the  Agape  as  alleged  by  Dr  Bigg, 
it  is  important  to  notice  in  the  first  place  that 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement 
of  Bishop  Kaye^  that  Clement  at  times  uses 
the  word  Eucharist  and  the  corresponding  verb 
in  their  original  untechnical  sense  of  "giving 
thanks."      The   two  passages  on  which   Dr  Bigg 

'  Ets  TO,  bettrvo.  ddpoiiofi&ovs  (oii  yap  aydirr^v  (tTroL/j,'  cLv  lywye  rrjv 
avviXevaiv  avT(2v)  .  .  .  (paal  to  Karaiax^vov  avrwp  ttiv  iropviKrjv  Tavrriv 
diKaioaiJVTjv  eKTroSuiv  iroirjaafiivovs  (puis  ry  tov  Xux^'ov  irepiTpoirrj 
fxiyuvadai,  fieXer-^aavras  di  ev  TOiairri  dydwrj  ttjv  KOivcovlav  fied' 
Tjfxipav  ij5T]  .   .   .   [Stfoma/.   iii.   2,  lo). 

^  Cf.  stifra,  p.  8i. 

•*  Cf.  Kaye  on  Cle>n.  Alex.  p.  447. 
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seems  to  rely  chiefly  are  Pcedagogus^  ii.  i,  10, 
and  Peed,  ii,  10,  96.  In  the  first  of  these  he 
translates  "  he  that  eateth  eateth  unto  the  Lord, 
and  keepeth  Eucharist  unto  God  ...  so  that  a 
religious  meal  is  an  Eucharist." 

In  the  passage  in  question  Clement  is  obviously 
speaking  of  behaviour  at  a  social  meeting  {a-w- 
ouaia^) ;  and  he  quotes  St  Paul's  words  (Rom.  xiv. 
3) :  "  Let  not  him  that  eateth  despise  him  that 
eateth  not";  and,  a  little  further  on,  he  explains 
the  reason  of  the  command,  when  he  says  "he  that 
eateth,  eateth  to  the  Lord  and  giveth  God  thanks," 
and  "  he  that  eateth  not,  to  the  Lord  he  eateth  not, 
and  giveth  God  thanks "  (where  there  appears  to 
be  no  reason  to  depart  from  the  untechnical  sense 
of  evxapia-re'i  in  the  passage  in  St  Paul,  which 
has  clearly  no  reference  to  the  Agape  or  the 
Eucharist).  And  Clement  goes  on  to  say  as  an 
inference  from  this  :  "  so  that  the  true  meal  is  a 
thanksgiving,  and  he  who  is  indeed  always  giving 
thanks  does  not  busy  himself  about  pleasures,"  ^ 
where  the  use  of  the  article,  and  the  order  of  the 
Greek  seem  to  show  the   meaning  to  be  not,  as 

^  Cf.  Justin's  expression  avvefffxev. 

'^  (is  eivai,  Tr}v  diKaiav  rpo(l>r)i'  eiixo-pi-aTiav,  koI  6  ye  del  £vxo.pi(TT(2v 
oiiK  tiffxo^e'T'ft'  Trepl  ijdovds. 
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Dr  Bigg  translates  "so  that  a  religious  meal  is 
an  Eucharist,"  but  "so  that  the  normal  or  just 
meal,  i.e.  the  meal  which  is  taken  SiKaico?  (in  a 
true  or  moral  spirit)  is  a  (z.e.  one  long)  thanks- 
giving, or  involves  thanksgiving." 

And  later  on  he  proceeds  :  "  The  Apostle  then, 
checking  (avaKpouoov)  those  that  habitually  trans- 
gress in  their  conduct  at  an  entertainment  says, 
etc.  .  .  .  [roff  eiri  eaTiatrewg  ovv  jj-iKeTwvTa^ 
aSiKeiv  iff.  rnv  oiKuiav  Tpo(py'/p)]."  This  passage 
when  compared  with  that  quoted  above  about 
Carpocratian  ^  immorality  at  the  Agape,  shows 
that  SiKuiav  here  refers  not  to  the  "  religious  "  or 
non-religious  character  of  the  meal,  but  to  the 
conduct  and  tone  of  the  partakers. 

In  the  second  passage  {Pcedagog.  chap.  ii.  lo, 
96)  Clement  is  admonishing  those  who  need  an 
Instructor  against  gross  immorality  or  shameless  2 
behaviour  in  the  day-time,  or  in  the  morning,  on 
coming  from  church  or  market :  and  then  he  adds 
that — in  contrast,  i.e.  to  the  day-time,  or  morning, 
which  is  "the  fitting  time  for  prayer  and  reading 

^  Cf.  TO  KaTaLdxvvov  ttjv  tropviKTjv  diKaiocrvvrji'  (piZs  (p.  82,  n.  l). 

^  ws  iJ.ri  fied'  Tjnipav  to.  fivariKd  ttjs  (pvcrews  iKTeXelffdai  6pyia, 
firfSe,  €^  iKK\rjaias,  <pipe,  ij  dyopds  T)Kovra  a,\eKTpmvoz  dxeveiv  8iKrjv, 
birT]viKa  evxv^  Kal  dvayv^joffews  Kal  rijov  fxeO'  -ijpiipav  evepywv  epyiav  6 

KaLp6s. 
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and  good  works " — the  evening  is  the  time  for 
recreation — "  but  in  the  evening  it  is  fitting  to  take 
one's  ease  after  the  repast,  and  after  the  thanks- 
giving for  one's  enjoyments  {e(nrepa<;  Se  auaTrav- 
(TacrQai  KaO/jKci  /ueTa  Titv  ea-TLacnv  Kai  ixeTa  Trjv  pttJ 
Taig  aTToXavcrea-Lv  ev^apia-riav)."  In  this  sentence 
ecTTiaa-i^  may  refer  either  to  the  ordinary  supper 
or,  possibly,  to  the  Agap6,  and  evxapurria  to  the 
ordinary  thanksgiving  after  the  enjoyments  of  the 
table  which  would  be  common  to  both  ;  but  the 
genius  of  the  whole  passage  seems  against  restrict- 
ing the  sense  either  of  ea-Tiaa-i^  or  of  evxapicTTia  to 
the  Agape,  or  to  the  Eucharist. 

Dr  Bigg  says  that  "  ea-rlairi'i  in  Clement  means 
the  Agape,"  but  clearly  it  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
technical  word  either  in  Clement  or  elsewhere,  and 
cannot  be  so  restricted.  Elsewhere  in  the  Pczda- 
gogus,  for  instance,  the  word  is  not  so  restricted 
(Bk.  II.  i.  8),  "those  that  are  absorbed  in  pots 
.  .  .  the  Holy  Spirit  by  Isaiah  denounces  as 
wretched,  depriving  them  tacitly  of  the  name  of 
love,  since  their  feasting  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  word  "  (t^?  ayaTrrjg  to  bvofxa  uTre^eXojuevov, 
eTre]  /mrj  kutu  \6yov  rj  €<TTLacrig  ijv),  and  (Bk.  ii.,  i.,  4.)  : 
"  gatherings  for  the  sake  of  mirth  we,  too,  in  our 
enumeration  would  naturally  call  suppers,  dinners, 
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receptions,  in  this  coming  together  following  the 
Word  ;  but  such  feastings  the  Lord  has  not  called 
Agapae  "  (^rag  /uev  yap  eiri  Trjg  evtppocrvvrjg  crvi/ayu>ya<^ 
.   .   .  Ta9  TOiovTa'i   oe  ecrriacrei^  o  Kvpio^  ayuira?   ov 

So  far  for  these  arguments  of  Dr  Bigg's  with 
regard  to  the  union  of  the  Agap^  and  the 
Eucharist  in  Clement's  time. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  it  may 
be  well  to  quote  a  few  of  Clement's  statements  as 
to  the  Agape  itself,  which  seem  to  reinforce  the 
previous  considerations. 

The  Agape  as  described  or  referred  to  by 
Clement,  seems  to  be  of  two  kinds,  public  and 
private.^  The  chief  evidence  is  to  be  found  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  book  of  the  Instructor 
"on  eating,"  i.e.  in  general,  as  well  as  at  the 
Agape.  "  It  is  a  mark,"  he  says,  "  of  a  silly  mind 
to  be  amazed  and  stupefied  at  what  is  presented  at 
public  banquets  after  the  rich  fare  which  is  the 
Word  "  {TeOrjirivai  ra  TrapariOejueua  Tai?  SrjixwSeG-iv 
la-Tidareari  jxeTo.  Trjv  eV  Ao'yw  Tpvcpi'jv).  Just  before  he 
had  spoken  of  what  was  apparently  a  private 
Agap6,  where  "  we  are  to  partake  of  what  is  set 

^  Cf.  Bigg,  p.  103.     Cf.  Pwdag.  ii.  i,  11,  itt  infra. 

"  A  possible  allusion  to  Communion  as  preceding  the  Agape. 
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before  us  as  becomes  a  Christian,  out  of  respect  to 
him  who  has  invited  ^  us  (rou  KeKXtjKora),  by  a 
harmless  and  moderate  participation  in  the  social 
meeting "  (/cara  Ttji^  a/3Aa^^  Kai  airpocrKopr]  t»/9 
avvovcrca?  Koivcoviau). 

And  the  true  character  of  an  Agape  is  described 
at  length  in  the  same  chapter  (§  4).  "  We  who  seek 
the  heavenly  bread  must  rule  the  belly.  .  .  .  Some 
speaking  with  unbridled  tongue  dare  to  apply  the 
name  Agape  to  pitiful  suppers  redolent  of  savour 
and  sauces.  Dishonouring  the  good  and  saving 
work  of  the  Word,  the  consecrated  (rrjv  rjyiaa-- 
lj.ev)]v)  Agape,  with  pots  and  pouring  of  sauce, 
.  .  .  having  expected  that  the  promise  of  God 
might  be  bought  with  suppers.  .  .  .  But  'when 
thou  makest  an  entertainment  call  the  poor,'  for 
whose  sake  chiefly  a  supper  ought  to  be  made. 
.  .  .  But  ayairr]  is  in  truth  celestial  food,  a  feast  of 
reason  {eirovpavio^  ecrn  Tpocprj,  k(TTLa(TL<;  Xoyt/c?/).  '  It 
beareth  all  things.'  '  Blessed  is  he  who  shall  eat 
bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God.'  But  the  hardest 
of  all  cases  is  for  ayciTr?/,  which  fadeth  not,  to  be 
cast  from  heaven  above  to  the  ground,  into  the 
midst  of  sauces.  ...   If  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 

^  Cf.     infra,    Canon.     Rgh'i/q.    Ixxv.     (Hauler,    p.    113);     Can. 
Hippolyt.    174,   etc. 
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thy  God  and  thy  neighbour,  this  is  the  celestial 
festival  in  the  heavens.  But  the  earthly  is  called 
a  supper ;  as  has  been  shown  from  Scripture,  the 
supper  is  made  for  ayavr*/,  but  the  supper  is  not 
aycnri]  ;  only  a  proof  of  mutual  and  reciprocal  ^ 
kindly  feeling.  Let  not  then  your  good  be  evil 
spoken  of,  'for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat 
and  drink,'  says  the  Apostle,  in  order  that  it  may 
not  be  the  mere  ephemeral  meal  that  is  to  be 
thought  of,  but  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost."  He  who  eats  of  this  meal,^  the 
best  of  all  things,  shall  acquire  the  kingdom  of 
God,  fixing  his  regards  even  while  here^  on 
the  holy  assembly  of  love,  the  heavenly  eKKXrjcria. 
'AydiDj,  then,  is  something  pure  and  worthy  of  God, 
and  its  work  is  distribution  (^)  ^eTa^oc7i9).  .  .  .  "And 
these  joys  have  an  inspiration  of  love,  from  the 
feeding^  of  the  people  at  large,  which  habituates^ 
to  everlasting  dainties.  'AyaTr?/,  then,  is  not  a 
supper.  But  let  the  entertainment  depend  on 
love"  (ai  Se  eixjipoavvai  avTai  ei^avcr/md  tl  dydirri^ 
eyovuiv    e/c    t^?    TraLvOi'iiJiOV    Tpo(j^rig    auueOi^o/uLevoi'    e/f 

'  Or  generous  (eu/jLeraSoTov). 

-  Tov  apiarov  to  dpicTTov  tQv  6Vtwi'. 

^  ifdeude,  lit.  from  here. 

'*  I.e.  the  pubhc  Agape  apparently. 

^  Or,  becomes  haliituated. 
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aiSiov  Tpv<l)i']v'  aydin]  fxev  ovv  Selirvov  ovk  ecmi^,  t] 
Se  €<rTia(Ti9  ayaTTj;?  rjprr)crd(i3).  ..."  Take  no 
pleasure  in  abominable  delicacies,"  says  Wisdom. 
.  .  .  We  are  enjoined  to  abstain  (from  things 
sacrificed  to  idols).  ..."  For  I  would  not  that  ye 
should  have  fellowship  with  demons,"  says  the 
Apostle.  ...  It  is  inconsistent  with  reason  for 
those  who  have  been  made  worthy  to  share 
divine  and  spiritual  food  to  partake  of  "a  table 
of  demons"  "ovk  ev\6yov  rpairet,^]^  Saifxovuiv  ^leraXafx.- 
^aveiv  Tov?  6eia9  fxerex^iv  koc  TrvevinaTiKrjg  KaTfj^tw- 
lULevov?  Tpo0^?).  ...  It  is  an  admirable  thing, 
therefore,  to  raise  our  eyes  aloft  to  that  which  is 
true  ...  to  depend  on  that  divine  food  above 
...  for  such  is  the  Agape,  which  the  food  that 
comes  from  Christ  (>/  ^pcocri?  rj  rov  xP'crTOf )  shows 
that  we  ought  to  look  forward  to"  (eKS^x^crOai).  ^ 

This  passage  is  highly  mystical,  and  conse- 
quently ambiguous  in  parts  ;  but,  with  perhaps 
one  or  two  exceptions,^  the  language  is  different 
from  that  in  which  Clement  speaks  of  the 
Eucharist.  One  or  two  expressions  seem  to  imply 
a  previous  reception  of  "divine  food" — an  epithet 

1  Or  "to  understand."     The  translation  in  Clark's  Ante-Nicevc 
Library  has  "  partake  of,"  wrongly,  as  it  seems. 
-  Such  as  T'r]v  Tf^ia,(SfX£VT\v  dydTryji'. 
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elsewhere^  in  the  fathers  applied  to  the  Eucharist. 
And  the  general  impression  left  on  the  mind  is 
not,  I  think,  that  the  Eucharist  and  the  Agape 
were  still  united  in   Clement's  time.- 

And  this  impression  is  further  strengthened  by 
the  considerations  which  are  tersely  summarised 
by  Dr  Bigg  himself  as  standing  against  his  in- 
ference,    I  give  them  in  his  own  words. 

(i)  "That  the  separation  was  already  made  in 
the  West,  as  we  see  from  Justin  and  Tertullian, 
and  is  found  immediately  after  Clement's  time  in 
Palestine  teste  Origen.  (2)  That  the  word  Eucharist 
is  employed  by  Clement  for  the  elements  {Strom. 
chap.  i.  I,  5)  and  for  the  rite  {Pczd.  chap.  ii.  2,  20; 
Strom,  chap.  iv.  25,  161).  (3)  That  there  was  a  morn- 
ing^ service  in  Alexandria,  though  we  are  not  told 
that  it  included  the  Eucharist  (P<zd.  chap.  ii.  10, 96)." 

^  Cf.,  e.g.,  the  Autun  Inscription  (of  somewhat  uncertain  date), 
line  5  :  Swr^pos  ayiojv  fieXi-ridea  \{d)/j.0{a)v€  [^pQffiv]  (Pusey,  J^eal 
Presence,  p.  337).  Cyprian,  De  Lapsis,  p.  133,  "  Sanctum  Domini 
edere  et  contrectare  non  potuit."  Cf.  also  Dionysius  {circ.  a.d.  254), 
Ep.  ad  XystuiJi  ap.  Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  vii.  chap.  ix.  :  rpaTre^rj 
wapaffTavTa  Kai   X^^P"-^  ^'^  iVoSox'Ji'   ttjs   ayias  rpocpTJs    irporeivavra 

K.T.\. 

•  For  e\-idence  of  their  separation  in  church  ordinances  see  below, 
chap.  iv. 

'This  is  probably  the  daily  office  of  the  Can.  Hippol.  217. 
Congregentur  .  .  .  quotidie  in  ecclesia  .  .  .  populus  tempore 
gallicinii  vacentque  orationi,  cf.  id.  245,  and  Egypt.  Can.  Reliqq. 
l.xxvii  1' Hauler,  p.  117% 
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The  strongest  consideration  which  Dr  Bigg  urges 
in  favour  of  the  non-separation  I  have  left  to  the  last, 
viz.,  that  he  does  "  not  know  of  any  passage  in  an 
Oriental  writer  before  Clement's  time  in  which  the 
Eucharist  appears  asadistinct  and  substantive  office." 

This  statement  seems  a  little  strong  in  face  of 
the  fact  that  Justin  Martyr,  a  native  of  Syrian 
Palestine,^  and  therefore  an  Oriental  writer,  though 
one  writing  at  Rome  to  the  Emperor,  gives  no 
hint  of  a  divergent  usage  between  East  and  West, 
and  that  Pliny's  account  of  Oriental  usage  in 
Bithynia,  though  admittedly  obscure,  is  so  closely 
parallel  in  some  points  with  Tertullian,-  whose 
account  resembles  Justin  Martyr's.  But  in  the 
face  of  these  facts,  and  in  the  absence  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  we  should  be  disposed  to  expect 
similarity  of  use  in  Alexandria  with  the  rest  of  the 
Churches,  but  for  Socrates'  ^  statement,  which  is  as 
follows :  "  The  Egyptians  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Alexandria  and  the  inhabitants  of  Thebais  hold 
their  religious  assemblies  on  the  Sabbath  {i.e. 
Saturday),  but  do  not  participate  in  the  mysteries 
in  the  manner  usual  among  Christians  in  general  * ; 

1  CJ.  Apol.  i.  I. 

"  Cf.  supra,  chap.  ii.  ^  Eccl.  Hist.  v.  22. 

■*  MeTci  7ap  t6  ^voJxOTjvai  Kal  iravToiuiv  eoeafiaTwv  ificpopridrivai,  irepl 
iairepav  Trpoacp^povrei  ruv  ixvar-qpiuv  fxeraKajJi^avovcn. 
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for  after  having  eaten  and  satisfied  themselves  with 
food  of  all  kinds,  in  the  evening  they  make  their 
offerings,  and  they  partake  of  the  mysteries.'' 

This  statement  is  certainly  remarkable,  and 
though  made  as  late  as  439  A.D.,  i.e.  two  centuries 
later  than  the  time  of  Clement,  evidently  refers 
to  an  ancient  practice  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alexandria,  though  not,  be  it  noticed,  in  Alex- 
andria itself.^  Undoubtedly  there  seem  to  have 
been  divergent  practices  in  the  Egyptian  churches 
as,  e.g.^  in  the  famous  case  of  the  appointment, 
though  not  necessarily  the  consecration,-  of  pres- 
byters. And  this  passage  itself  indicates  what 
may  well  have  been  one  of  the  sources  of  these 
divergencies,  viz.  the  survival  of  Jewish-Christian 
customs,  such  as  observing  the  Sabbath,  which 
might  have  been  due  to  the  very  strong  influence 
of  Judaism  in  Alexandria  and  its  neighbourhood. 
Professor  Mommsen  '^  mentions  that  in  the  second 

'  Indeed  Socrates,  I.e.,  makes  the  Alexandrines  proper  difler  in 
their  customs  from  this — tQiv  yap  Travraxov  rrjs  oiKovfj.tvrjs  €kk\t}(jl(2v 
iv  7]fi^pg.  ^a^^CLTiov  Kara  iraaav  efidofjuxdos  wepioSov  iwireKovaQv  rci 
jjivaT-ffpLa,  oi  iv  'AXe^auBpeiq.  icai  oi  iv  I'thfir]  ^k  tlvos  apxaias  vapaddaeooi 
TOVTO  iroie'iv  irapriTijaavTo. 

-  The  authority  of  I'seudo-Augustine,  Eutychius,  and  Ambrosi- 
aster  being  hardly  sufficient  to  establish  it  heyond  doubt.  Cf.  Diet. 
Christ-  Biogr.  s.v.  Ambrosiaster,  and  Lightfoot,  I'hil.  p.  231. 

■*  Proviuees  of  t lie  Roman  Empire,  bk.  viii.  chap.  \i. 
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century  two  out  of  five  of  the  quarters  of  tliat  city 
were  inhabited  by  Jews,  and  M.  Ampere,  an 
Egyptologist  of  note,  describes  Alexandria  in  the 
second  century as^  "veryGreek,considerablyJewish, 
and  hardly  Egyptian  at  all."  A  somewhat  lurid 
light  is  thrown  on  the  condition  of  the  Alexandrian 
Church  by  an  unknown  second-century  writer,^ 
who  says  that  "  he  who  in  Egypt  worships  Sarapis 
is  also  a  Christian,  and  those  who  call  themselves 
Christian  Bishops  likewise  adore  Sarapis.  Every 
grand  Rabbi  of  the  Jews,  every  Samaritan,  every 
Christian  clergyman  is  there  at  the  same  time  a 
sorcerer,  a  prophet,  a  quack  {aliptes.)  Even  when 
the  patriarch  comes  to  Egypt  some  demand  that 
he  pray  to  Sarapis,  others  that  he  pray  to 
Christ." 

When  we  pass  from  Clement  of  Alexandria  to 
Origen  the  contrast  is  striking.  Origen  scarcely 
dwells  at  all  on  the  subject  of  the  Agape,  whereas 

'  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Sept.  1846,  p.  735. 

"  Mommsen  (u.s.  vol.  ii.  p.  226)  from  the  Vita  Saturnini  (of 
Vopiscus),  chap.  i.  8.  It  is  clear  that  an  enemy  hath  written  this  ; 
but  it  points  to  the  disintegrating  forces  which  were  at  work  upon 
early  Christianity  in  Alexandria.  See  Mommsen's  note  further. 
Bishop  Lightfoot,  Phil.  p.  225  «.,  attributes  the  letter  to  Hadrian 
— wrongly  according  to  Mommsen.  It  is  in  the  Augustan  History, 
xxix.  8,  Vopiscus  expressly  attributes  it  to  Hadrian,  but  there  are 
difficulties.  See  Gregorovius,  The  Emperor  Hadrian,  Eng.  Tran., 
p.  124. 
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he  refers  perhaps  more  frequently  to  the  Eucharist, 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  his  writings,  than 
Clement.  The  difference  no  doubt  is  largely  due 
to  the  different  character  and  scope  of  their  works. 
It  may,  however,  possibly  indicate  that  the  Agape 
was  already  beginning  to  decline  in  prominence. 
But  the  chief  reference  to  the  Agap6  in  Origen  is 
so  important  in  its  bearing  on  the  whole  history  of 
the  subject  that  it  may  be  well  to  give  it  at  length. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  treatise  against  Celsus 
(bk.  i.  chap,  i.)  Origen  speaks  of  Celsus'  first  point  of 
attack  against  the  Christians  as  being  that  "  they 
enter  into  secret  associations  with  each  other 
contrary  to  law  (auvO/jKu?  Kpv/SSrjv  Trpo?  aWyXovg 
iroLOvixivoiv  Trapa  tu  i^euofxiajueva),  saying  that  of 
associations  some  are  open,  and  such  as  are 
formed  in  accordance  with  laws ;  others,  again, 
secret,  and  such  as  are  formed  contrary  to  legal 
enactments.  And  his  wish  is  to  calumniate 
what  is  called  the  Agape  of  the  Christians,  (as)  ^ 
taking  its  rise  from  the  common  danger,  and 
having  a  power  that  transcends  oaths  {cnro  tov 
KOLVov  KivSvvov  v(pi(TTaiui.ev>jv,  Kai  Svvaixevrfv  virep- 
opKia).  Since  then  he  babbles  about  the  common 
law,  alleging  that  the  associations  of  Christians 

^  v.L  ws. 
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are  in  violation  of  it,  we  have  to  reply  that,  if 
a  man  came  to  be  among  Scythians,  whose  laws 
were  unholy  (aOtcriuovg),  and,  if,  having  no  oppor- 
tunity of  escape,  he  were  compelled  to  live  among 
them,  such  an  one  would  with  good  reason,  for  the 
sake  of  the  law  of  truth,  which  the  Scythians  would 
regard  as  transgression  of  law  (irapavoiutav),  enter 
into  associations,  contrary  to  their  laws,  with  those 
like  minded  with  himself.  ...  It  is  not  unreason- 
able then  to  form  associations  in  opposition  to 
existing  laws,  if  it  be  done  for  the  sake  of  what 
is  truth." 

We  have  here  a  clue  to  the  whole  early  history 
of  the  Agape,  but  one  which  unfortunately  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  follow  owing  to  the  lack  of 
contemporary  evidence.  It  is  possible  that  the 
discovery  of  fresh  inscriptions  may  in  time  throw 
further  light  on  the  subject.  But  at  present  it  is 
not  possible  to  determine  with  certainty  exactly 
how  far,  throughout  its  history,  the  Agape  was 
affected  by  the  legal  ^  enactments  of  the  em- 
perors.      From    the   very   earliest    times    associa- 

^  It  is  important  to  notice  that  Celsus  probably  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  when  the  toleration  of  collegia 
tenuiortmi  was  still  restricted  to  Italy,  and  possibly  the  sena- 
torial provinces.  See  Appendix  II.  for  fuller  treatment  of  this 
subject,  where  TertuUian's  evidence  to  the  contrary  is  considered. 
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tions^  or  guilds  of  a  more  or  less  religious 
character  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  common 
at  Rome,  part  of  their  raison  d'etre  having  been 
a  common  table ;  and  had  been  treated  under 
the  Republic  with  comparative  leniency,  pro- 
vided that  their  meetings  were  not  nocturnal  or 
clandestine,  or  likely  to  prove  prejudicial  to  the 
public  safety.  But  under  the  Empire  much 
stricter  watch  began  to  be  kept  over  them. 
Julius,  and  later  Augustus,  suppressed  all  ''col- 
legia "  which  seemed  likely  to  prove  dangerous. 
Only  those  that  were  venerable  from  their  anti- 
quity, or  obviously  harmless,  were  allowed  to 
survive ;  and  new  foundations  were  prohibited 
if  they  were  without  special  permission,-  which 
was  but  sparingly  given.  This  supervision  was 
most  strictly  exercised  by  the  wisest  and  best 
of  the  Emperors ;  and,  as  Pliny  {Epist.  x.  43) 
tells  us,  their  carefulness  was  not  without  warrant; 
for  he  represents  Trajan  as  replying  to  his  enquiry 
as  to  whether  a  ''collegium  fabroruui"  might  be 
instituted    in    Nicomedia,  that   the    province  was 

^  Cf.  supra,  Introd.  p.  3  ff.  ;  cf.  Sodales  dicti  quod  una  sederent 
et  essent  (Festus,  Ed.  Mtiller,  p.  296). 

^  Cf.  de  instituendo  collegia  fabrorum  consulebaiiiu)-.  Pliny, 
Panegyr.  chap.  54.  See  Boissier,  La  Religion  Roinaine,  ii.  p.  249, 
etc.,  and  infra.  Appendix  II.     But  (/!  also  Ramsay  (on  I  Cor.)  xxxv. 
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disturbed  ^^ ejusmodi  factionibus"  and  that  such 
associations,  under  whatever  name  or  for  what- 
ever reason  they  might  be  founded,  tended  to 
become  '''' hetcEvicE."  This  supervision  was  rigor- 
ously directed  to  be  exercised  by  the  governors 
in  the  provinces.  There  was,  however,  a  constant 
tendency  to  relax  the  formal  discipline  of  the 
law  ;  ^  and,  probably  in  consequence  of  this,  the 
Agapae  were  able  to  subsist  for  a  considerable 
time.  But  under  Trajan,  as  we  have  seen,-  strict- 
ness was  reinforced ;  and  under  this  regime  the 
Agapae  were — at  least  partially — suppressed.  Still, 
however,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  great  tendency  to 
form  collegia,  and  to  their  corresponding  to  a  felt 
want  among  the  people,  it  was  difficult  to  keep  up 
a  very  strict  censorship ;  and  so,^  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  and  earlier  part  of 
the  third  centuries  the  Agap^  were  regularly  cele- 
brated among  the  Christian  communities  in  East 
and  West  alike.  Gradually,  as  time  went  on,  it 
became  impossible  to  restrain  the  growth  of  these 
associations ;  and  it  became  part  of  the  Imperial 
policy  to  give  legal  recognition  to  what  could  not 

^  Cj.  the  number  of  Inscriptions  proving  the  existence  o{  collegia. 
^  Chap.  ii. 

^  Cf.  Tertullian  and  Clement  Alex.  /occ.  ci/(. 
G 
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adequately  be  repressed,  and  even  to  impress  it 
into  the  state  service. 

A.lexander  Severus/  for  instance  (A.D.  222-235), 
made  himself  specially  prominent  in  this  respect, 
by  giving  official  recognition  to  the  collegia  of  arts 
and  crafts,  and  appointing  tribunals  before  which 
accused  members  of  these  fraternities  should  be 
tried.2 

This  was  no  doubt  an  instance  of  the  gradually 
growing  spirit  of  toleration  in  the  Empire,  which 
first  took  prominent  shape  in  the  Edict  of 
Caracalla^  (A.D.  212),  and  culminated  in  the 
Edict  of  Milan  (A.D.  313). 

But  in  the  meantime  their  comparative  tolera- 
tion had  contributed  towards  the  corruption  of  the 
Agapae,  as  noticed  by  Tertullian  and  Clement,  who 
wrote,  the  one  during,  the  other  soon  after,  the 
reign  of  Septimius  Severus ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  Origen,  on  the  one  hand,  speaking  as  boldly 
of  the  history  of  the  Agapae  as  has  been  mentioned, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  making  comparatively  little 
reference  to  them  in  his  other  writings. 

In   the   doubtful    Covimentaiy  on  Job  (Lib.   iii. 

^  Lampridius,  Alex.  Sev.  33. 

-  See  Appendix  II.  for  a  summary  of  legislation  on  sodalicia  and 
collegia. 

*  Which  was  tolerant  in  effect.,  though  not  at  first  in  intention. 
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p.  238,  Lomviatsch.)  we  find  an  apparent  refer- 
ence to  a  subsequent  development  of  the  Agapae 
into  commemorations  ^  of  the  departed.  "  We 
celebrate  them  indeed,  assembling  the  pious 
{religiosos)  along  with  the  priests,  the  faithful 
along  with  the  clergy,  inviting  thither  the  poor, 
feeding  (saturantes)  wards  {pupillos)  and  widows, 
so  that  our  solemnity  {festivitas)  may  be  a  reqzdem 
commemoration  for  the  souls,  whose  memory  we 
celebrate  {in  memoriafri  requiei  animabus  quarum 
memoriam  celebrmnus  "  ^). 

In  his  Comme7itary  on  the  Roma?is  (chap.  xvi.  16) 
Origen  refers  to  the  holy  "  kisses  which  are  given 
in  the  assemblies."  "  But  in  the  first  place,  as  we 
have  said,  let  the  believer's  kiss  be  chaste.  Then 
let  him  have  in  himself  peace  and  felicity  in  love 
— ayd-TTr] — unfeigned." 

And  in  the  latter  part  of  the  treatise  against 
Celsus  (Lib.  viii.  chap.  33),  when  contrasting  the 
worship  of  demons  by  Celsus  with  Christian 
worship,  he  adds :  "  ^  but  we,  giving  thanks  to 
the    Creator    of    all,    eat    the    loaves    which    are 

^  Cf.  the  heathen  cohtmbaria,  feralia,  and  parentalia. 

-  But  this  belongs  probably  to  a  later  period.  See  below, 
chaps,  iv.  and  v. 

■^  irpocrayofi^povs  dprovs  iadiofiev  crw/na  yevofiivovs  olo.  ttjv  evx'h'' 
ayidv  Ti,  Kai  ayidi^ov  tovs  fxeTo,  aylas  irpoOiaewi  avrip  xP'^f^^''^^^- 
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brought  (to  the  table)  with  thanksgiving,  and 
with  prayer  over  what  has  been  given,  when  they 
have  become,  as  they  do  because  of  the  prayer, 
a  certain  holy  body,  which  sanctifies  those  who 
use  it  with  a  holy  purpose."  These  words  recall 
the  form  of  thanksgiving  in  the  Didache,  and 
Justin  Martyr  {Apol.  i.  65);  but,  inter  alia,  the 
allusion  to  St.  Paul's  contrast  between  the  table 
of  demons  and  the  table  of  the  Lord,  point  to 
their  relating  to  the  Eucharist,  and  not,  as  some 
have  thought,  to  the  Agape.^ 

When  we  turn  to  the  next  Western  source  of 
information,  St.  Cyprian,  we  find  the  practice  of 
the  African  Church  more  decisively  defined,  and 
the  Agape  and  the  Eucharist  emphatically  dif- 
ferentiated. 

The  chief  passage  on  the  subject  is  in  the 
famous  letter  {6^)  on  the  mixed  Chalice,  which 
Archbishop  Benson  seems  to  agree  with  Pearson 
in  dating  about  253  A.D.^  Cyprian  has  been  con- 
demning  the  heretical  practice  of  offering  water 

^  Cf.  cont.  Cels.  viii.  57  :  —  ^crt  5e  Arat  au/x^oXoi'  tj/jui/  ttjs 
TTpbs  rbv  Qeov  eiyxaptcrWas  apros  evxapicrrla  KoKov/xevos.  For  a 
Catena  of  Origen's  references  to  the  Eucharist,  see  Bigg,  Chris- 
tian Platonists,  p.  219  sqq.  ;  Heber,  Uninspired  Teaching  on  the 
Eucharist,  p.  85  sqq. 

-  Cyprian,  p.  291. 
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alone  in  the  Eucharist,  and  dwelling  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  mixed  Cup,  and  he  proceeds  : 
"  Does  anyone  perchance  flatter  himself  with  this 
notion  that,  although  in  the  morning  water  alone  is 
seen  to  be  offered,  yet  when  we  come  to  supper 
we  offer  the  mingled  cup  ?  But  when  we  sup  we 
cannot  call  the  people  together  to  our  banquet  so 
as  to  celebrate  the  truth  of  the  sacrament  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  brotherhood  "  {iit  sacramenti 
veritatem  fraternitate  onini  prcesente  celebremus). 
"  But  it  may  be  said  (At  enim)  it  was  not  in  the 
morning,  but  after  supper  that  the  Lord  offered  the 
mingled  cup.  Ought  we  then  to  celebrate  the 
Lord's  (Feast — Dominicum  ^)  after  supper,  that  so 
by  multiplying  2  the  Lord's  Feasts  {frequentandis 
Dominicis)  we  may  offer  the  mingled  cup  ? " 

"  It  behoved  Christ  to  offer  about  the  evening 
of  the  day,  that  the  very  hour  of  sacrifice  might 
symbolise  the  setting,  and  the  evening  of  the 
world  ;  as  it  is  written  in  Exodus,  '  and  all  the 
people  of  the  synagogue  of  the  children  of  Israel 
shall  kill  it  in  the  evening.'  And  again  in  the 
Psalms,   'let  the   lifting  up  of  my  hands   be   an 

1  Cf.  De  Op.  et  El.  chap.  xii.  ;  De  Unit.  Eccl.  xiv. 
"-  Or  celebrating  with  numbers — a  common  meaning  o^  frequento. 
Cf.  Lewis  and  Short,  s.v. 
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evening  sacrifice.'  But  we  celebrate  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Lord  in  the  morning."^ 

In  another  passage  the  character  of  the  Agape 
in  Cyprian's  time  is  clearly  indicated  {ad  Donattem, 
chap.  xvi.).  "Since  this  is  a  holiday  rest,  and  time  of 
leisure,  whatever  remains  of  the  day  now  that  the 
sun  is  sloping  towards  evening,  let  us  spend  it  in 
gladness  {ducatnus  hanc  dieTn  Iceti) ;  nor  let  even 
the  hour  of  repast  be  without  heavenly  grace. 
Let  the  temperate  festivity  resound  with  psalms  ^ 
{sonet  psalmos  conviviian  sobrium),  and,  as  your 
memory  is  tenacious  and  your  voice  musical,  under- 
take this  office  as  is  your  wont.  You  will  provide 
a  better  entertainment  for  your  dearest  friends,  if 
while  we  have  something  spiritual  to  listen  to,  the 
sweetness  of  religious  music  charm  our  ears " 
{prolectet  aures  religiosa  mulcedo). 

Again,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Lapsed  (chap,  vi.), 
Cyprian  seems  to  speak  as  if  the  Agapae  were  held 

'  "Again  the  morning  hour  is  the  only  hour  at  which  the 
Resurrection  (which  is  the  power  of  the  Eucharist)  can  be  cele- 
brated ;  Christ  Himself  had  offered  in  the  evening  solely  in  order 
to  mark  the  close  of  the  old  order,  and  to  merge  the  Passover 
ritual  in  ours."     Benson,  Cyprian,  pp.  294,  295. 

'"  Cf.  Tertull.,  Apol.  xxxix.,  "  Ita  fabulantur  ut  qui  sciant  Deum 
audire."  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom,  vii.  7,  49,  uTras  5e  6  /S/os  a.xno\j  iravrj-yvpis 
ayla  avrlKO,'  Ovcriai  fikv  avT<2  evxa^i  re  Kal  alvot  Kal  ai  wpb  ttjs  effTtd- 
ffeus  ivrev^eiS  tQv  ypa<pu)v  k.  t.  X. 
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in  the  Church,  when,  in  denouncing  unfaithful 
bishops,  he  speaks  of  those  "who  hunted  the 
markets  for  gainful  merchandise,  and  brought 
no  aid^  to  starving  brethren  in  the  Church." 
And  in  the  treatise ^  on  Works  and  Alms  (chap. 
XV.).  he  alludes  to  the  primitive  custom  of  con- 
tributing materials  for  the  Agape,  and  the  Euchar- 
ist, which  had  apparently  now  developed  into  the 
offerings  ^  of  bread  and  wine  for  the  Eucharist  only. 
"You  are  rich  and  wealthy,  and  think  you  that  you 
celebrate  the  feast  of  the  Lord,^  who  are  altogether 
negligent  of  the  offering;  who  come  into  the  Lord's 
house  without  a  sacrifice,  and  take  part  out  of  that 
sacrifice  which  the  poor  has  offered."  ^ 

1  Non  subvenire;  v. I.  esurientibus  in  ecclesia  fratribus  non  sub- 
venire.  Cf.  Justin,  ApoL  i.  65,  to  avWeyS/ievov  rip  TrpoecnujTi 
diroTiOeTai.  In  Cyprian's  time  the  "  stipem  menstrua  die  "  of  which 
TertuUian  speaks  in  connection  with  the  Agape  had  apparently 
developed  into  a  further  organization  for  benefiting  the  clergy  ; 
</.  £p.  xxxix.,  "  Presbyterii  honorem  designasse  nos  illis  jam 
sciatis  ut  sportulis  iisdem  cum  Presbyteris  honorentur  et  divisiones 
mensurnas  .  .  .  partiantur."  C/.  Ep.  xxxiv.,  "a  divisione  mensurna 
contineant "  ;  and  Ep.  i.,  "  sportulantes  fratres." 

'  For  Cyprian's  references  to  the  Eucharist,  cf.  Ep.  i.  2,  xvi.  3, 
lix.  10,  Iviii.  10,  Ixxv.  10. 

•'  Cf.  on  the  Eulogia,  chap.  iv. 

*  Dominicutn,  cf  supra,  p.  loi,  and  de  Unit.  Ecchs.  chap,  xiv., 
"  Dominicre  hostia:  veritatem  per  falsa  sacrificia  profanare." 

5  Cf.  St  August.  (?),  Sermones  de  Temp.  213,  "  Oblationes  quae 
in  altario  consecrantur  offerte  ;  erubescere  debet  homo  idoneus  si  de 
aliena  oblatione  communicat."    See  Palmer's  Origines,  chap.  iv.  8. 
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We  find,  then,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury the  evidence  of  the  separation  of  the  Agape 
from  the  Eucharist  is  quite  clear  in  the  West,  and 
the  similarity-  of  the  language  used  of  the  Agap^  by 
Eastern  and  Western  writers  makes  it  probable  that 
the  general  usage  was  the  same  in  East  and  West. 

In  both  the  Agape  is  divided  into  public  and 
private,  in  both  the  religious  character  of  it  is  still 
marked,  in  both  the  thought  of  pro\-iding  for  the 
wants  of  the  poor  in  connection  with  the  Agape  is 
still  kept  in  \-iew. 

The  remainder  of  the  Christian  literature  of  the 
third  centur>-  does  not  seem  to  furnish  any  further 
important  evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  Agape. 
Gregorj'Thaumaturgus,  Anatolius  of  Laodicea,  Lac- 
tantius,  and  Methodius  do  not  appear  to  refer  to  it* 

>  Anatc  ".m,  cbxp.  z.)  speaks  of  the  nnlawfnliiess 

of  ce!err;      j  -  nivjlerv  ;'  ie  Fis^-Tver  a:  iay  other 

--e  Locd 

T    I, 
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Hares,    ix.    12)    icr 
— -~r  OT«  the  cact 
regtstiation  of  C 
.:    -uneraticia.      /uv     :«'    _  .  :r:?r, 
■;7S7wr    dxd    t5w    'Ar^dam    is    ri 
■"       «/  in/ra,  p.   194. 
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The  Sibylline  Oracles  are  so  obscure  in  their 
origin  and  date  as  not  to  be  of  much  practical 
value  for  the  purpose  of  this  investigation ;  but,  as 
a  good  many  of  the  Christian  portions  are  placed 
by  Alexandre  in  the  third  century,  I  subjoin  here 
what  he  considers  to  be  their  allusions  or  references 
to  the  Agape. 

The  first  is  in  a  kind  of  apostrophe  to  the  "  God- 
born  race  "  (of  Christians) : 

"  But  glorious  children  will  bring  honour  to  thee. 
And  with  holy  strains  a  table  will  set  up  "  :  ' 

a  passage  which  recalls  the  words  of  Cyprian  as 

to  music  in  connection  with  these  sacred  feasts. 

The  two  next  quotations — from  the  eighth  book 

— Alexandre  would   associate  with  the  preceding 

one  as  to  date  and  authorship  : 

"  Mine  image,  the  possessor  of  right  reason,  is 
Man.- 

Or.  V.  265.     This  book  Alexandre  attributes  to  an  Alexandrine  Jew 

and  dales  at  about  the  age  of  the  Antonines. 

■^  'EtKvr  i<jT'  &y9p{irwos  (firj  X67or  6p$br  fxovca, 
To(rTif>  9is  Ka9apaf  cv  diraitiaKTor  rt  rpdrf^ar, 
•rXijpwvai  ayaGCi;!',  xai  i<n  -rtirwrn  ror  iprov, 
sai  iiipwirri,  irvri)*  icai  cl^ara  <}\jin.'XT\,  yi'^U'ip, 
in  fiQX^wr  idiu/i'  TTopiffai  oT-rarr  raXdfi-rjvi. 

Or.  riii.  402.     This,  according  to  Alexandre  (Sii>.  Or.  ii.  547)  docs 

not  refer  to  the  Eucharist,  in  spite  of  v.  40S, 

<ai  filvor  Owiar  ravTijir  ti^  i'wrrt  r6p«^f. 
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For  him  do  Thou  set  a  table  bloodless  and  pure 

Filling  it  with  good  things,  and  give  bread  to  him  that 

hungereth, 
Drink  for  him  that  thirsteth,  dress  for  the  body  unclothed, 
By  thine  own  toil  providing  with  innocent  contrivance." 

"...  Of  the  family  of  Christ 
Holy  and  heavenly  born,  of  one  blood  we  are  called. 
But  with  holy  minds,  rejoicing  in  gladsome  soul. 
With  bounteous  love-feasts,  and  generous  expedients. 
With  soothing  psalms  and  god-like  strains, 
Thee  we  are  called  to  extol.  Thee  the  Immortal  and  True, 
Thee,  God  the  Father  of  all."  i 

'...€$  6criT]s  i]/J.e7s  'Kpiaro^o  yeviOXrji, 
ovpaviov  TrecpvuTes  iiriKKeoixiada.  crvvai/JLOi, 

dX\'  ayvah  Trpdirideacxi  yeyrjdoTei  €v<ppovi  Ovfj-ip 
a<pveia2s  t'  aydiTTjcn  Kal  ivdwpois  iraKa/jL-rjaL, 
fieiXiKiois  \f/a\fioi(7i  OeoTrpeTreeaat  re  p.o\ival%, 
5.<pdLT0v  i^vixvelv  ere  Kal  axj^evcxTov  Ke\6p.ecr0a, 
Trayyeperijpa  Qeov. 

(Or.  viii.  497  ;  cf.  iv.  25,  viii.  387.) 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE   AGAPE   IN    CHURCH    ORDINANCES 

IN  entering  on  this  stage  of  the  enquiry  one  is 
confronted  by  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
perplexing  problems  of  Church  history  —  the 
problem  of  the  Apostolic  Co7istitutions  and  their 
kindred  literature.  It  would  be  obviously  im- 
possible to  deal  with  this  problem  in  general  in  an 
enquiry  into  one  particular  point,  such  as  the 
history  of  the  Agape.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to 
briefly  summarise  the  present  state  of  the  question, 
and  to  put  before  the  reader  such  information 
about  the  Agape  as  the  more  important  docu- 
ments connected  with  this  literature  afford  to  us. 
The  question  is  discussed  at  length  in  Funk's^ 
Die  Apostolischen  Konstitutionen  (1891),  and,  less 
fully,  by  Mr  Brightman  {Liturgies  i.  Introduc- 
tion) ;  but  for  my  immediate  purpose  it  will  be 
sufficient    to    quote    the    clear   statement    of    Dr 

•  Cf.   also   Harnack,   Die  Apostolischen  Kinhenurdnungen,   and 

Achelis,  Die  Canones  Hippolyti. 
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Armitage  Robinson  in  the  Ministry  of  Deaconesses 
(1898.  Appendix  A).  "The  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tio7is  is  the  title  of  a  Greek  work  in  eight  books 
containing  regulations  for  the  discipline  of  the 
Christian  Church.  No  one  now  holds  that  these 
regulations  were  drawn  up  by  the  Apostles :  it  is 
only  by  a  fiction  that  the  Apostles  are  represented 
as  uttering^  them.  The  book  in  its  present  form 
cannot  be  earlier  than  the  middle  ^  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  may  perhaps  be  as  late  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century.  But  fictions  of  this  kind 
have  a  great  historical  value  as  witnessing  to  the 
institutions  which  existed  at  the  time  when  they 
were  composed.  Thus  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
as  we  have  them  represent  fourth-century  manners 
and  customs,  coloured  to  some  extent  by  the 
ideals  which  the  writer  himself  cherished  in  regard 
to  them." 

1  Dr  A.  Harnack  regards  the  tendency  to  recast  older  documents 
so  as  to  put  their  directions  into  the  mouths  of  individual  Apostles 
as  an  outcome  of  the  Arian  controversy  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
compares  Ruffrnus'  conception  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  the  work 
oi  all  the  Apostles  as  being  due  to  the  same  tendency. 

2  Bishop  Lightfoot,  hovi^ever,  says  {Apost.  Fathers,  pt.  ii.  i, 
p.  253),  "there  is  nothing  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  even  in 
their  present  form,  inconsistent  with  an  earlier  date  than  this, 
while  their  silence  on  questions  which  interested  the  Church  in  the 
middle  and  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century  is  in  itself  a  strong 
presumption  that  they  were  written  before  that  date." 
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"  But  these  Constitutions  have  another  and  still 
greater  value.  Modern  research  and  criticism 
have  shown  that  they  embody  far  more  ancient 
elements,  which  can  be  separated  ^  off  from  the 
later  matter  with  which  they  were  overlaid  by  the 
last  writer  who  gave  us  the  work  in  its  present 
form." 

"Thus  books  i.-vi.  embody  an  Apostolic  Didascalia 
(or  Instruction),  which  may  belong  to  the  middle 
of  the  third  century.  It  is  preserved  to  us  in  a 
Syriac  translation,-  and  a  Latin  ^  translation  has 
quite  recently  been  discovered  of  the  greater  part 
of  it  in  the  under-writing  of  a  palimpsest  manu- 
script at  Verona." 

"  Again,  book  vii.  embodies  the  Didache  or  teach- 
ing of  the  Apostles,  as  can  plainly  be  seen,  now 
that  we  have  recovered  that  early  work." 

1  This  is  no  doubt  true  in  many  cases  where,  e.g.,  the  later  docu- 
ment represents  a  further  development  of  doctrine  or  practice,  but 
with  regard  to  the  Agape  the  relation  of  the  Canons  of  Hip- 
■fyolytus,  the  Canonum  Reliquia  (Hauler),  and  the  Egyptian  Church 
Order  (Analecia  Antenicczna,  ii.)  to  each  other  is  not  yet  clear, 
and  the  Didascalia  and  the  Apostolic  Constitutions — indeed  all  five 
documents — seem  to  be  based  on  earlier  forms,  which  are  still  un- 
known to  us,  and  the  absence  of  which  makes  a  critical  account  of 
the  primitive  Order  of  the  Agape  still  impossible. 

'^  This  is  printed  in  Lagarde's  Analecta  Syriaca  (1854).  Cf. 
Bunsen's  Analecta  Antetticcrna,  ii. 

'  This  is  now  published  by  Dr  Hauler  (Leipsic,  1900). 
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"  Book  viii.  presents  a  more  difficult  problem, 
but  it   stands   in   some    relation,  not   very  close, 
to  another   early  manual    called  ^  the    Canons   of 
Hippolytus."^ 

Since  this  was  written  another  kindred  docu- 
ment, viz.,  the  Syriac  Testamcntum  Domini  Nostri 
Jesu  Christi,  has  been  published  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion by  Mgr.  Rahmani.^ 

1  take  first,  for  convenience,  what  appear  to  be 
the  ordinary  directions  for  the  Agape  as  they 
appear  in  the  Church  Order,  or  Egyptian  Canons, 
the  latter  part  of  which,*  relating  to  Church  Dis- 
cipline, is  now  published  by  Hauler  in  the  Latin 

^  On  the  date  and  origin  of  tliis,  cf.  Achelis,  Die  Canones  Hip- 
polyti,  p.  39  sqq.  ;  Brightman,  Liturgies,  1.,  xxiii.  It  is  commonly 
regarded  as  of  Roman  origin,  though  not  the  work  of  Hippolytus, 
and  variously  dated  from  the  end  of  the  second  century  to  the  sixth 
(Funk).  The  latest  view  is  that  of  Dom.  Morin,  Revue  Benedictine 
(July  1900),  who  holds  that  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus  are  Egyptian 
in  origin.  My  translation  is  from  Achelis.  I  have  not  seen  the 
Arabic. 

2  And  both  of  these  to  the  Apostolic  Canons  and  Egypt.  Can. 
Reliqq.     See  Achelis,  p.  38  ff. 

••  Moguntice,  1899.  Dr  Achelis  {Theol.  Lit.  Zeit.,  No.  26,  Dec. 
1899)  dates  it  as  late  as  the  fifth  century.  Others  put  it  as  early  as 
the  third.  Rahmani  puts  it  as  early  as  180  A.D.  The  middle 
of  the  fourth  century  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  date.  See 
Church  Quarterly  Review,  Jan.  and  April  1900,  and  Prof.  Collins 
in  the  GuarJiafi,  Dec.  6th,  1899. 

''  Cations,  Ixv.-lxxii.  See  Harnack,  Texte  u.  Untersuch.  ii.  2. 
Hauler  (p.  vii.)  dates  it  as  early  as  the  fourth  century. 
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version,   which    appears   along    with    that   of  the 
Didascalia  in  the  Verona  palimpsest. 

I  have  put  it,  for  convenience,  in  parallel  columns 
with  the  part  of  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus  relating 
to  the  Agape,  and  added  at  the  end  the  sections 
(164-170)  of  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  do  not  appear  to  be  represented  in  the 
Church  (9r(/(?r  (Hauler). 


Canonutn  Egyptioi^icm 
ReliquicF. 
LXXV.  (Hauler,  p.  113). 

^  Ye  who  are  present  feast 
also  thus. 

But  let  the  exorcised  bread 
be  given  to  the  catechumens 
and  let  them  each  offer  a  cup. 

Let  not  the  catechumen  '^ 
sit  down  at  the  Lord's  Supper 
{cena  Dominica). 

But  through  all  the  oblation 
let  him  who  offers  be  mindful 
of  him  who  has  invited  him  ; 
for  on  that  account  he  has 
prayed  {deprecatus  est)  that 
he  would  enter  under  his 
roof 

But  when  eating  and  drink- 


Canons  of  Hippolytus. 

170.  After  the  oblation  let 
there  be  distributed  among 
them  the  bread  of  exorcism 
{panis  i^opKLafMov)  before  they 
sit  down  together. 

171.  Moreover  by  the 
bishop's  direction  let  there 
be  sent  to  the  catechumens 
bread  cleansed  by  prayer,  so 
that  they  may  be  associated 
with  the  Church. 

172.  Let  no  catechumen 
sit  with  them  at  the  Lord's 
Agapae  (in  agapis  KvpiaKaTs). 

173.  Let    them    eat    and 

^  This  comparison  was  made  before  I  had  seen  that  of  Dr 
Achelis,  Die  Can.  Hipp.  p.  38  ft. 

2  Parallel  to  Tattam,  Coptic  Ap.  C.  p.  66.  Analect.  Ante-N. 
Egypt.  Ch.  Ord.  49  ;  Testavientum,  \\.  13,  p.  2,  and  perhaps  part 
of  the  original  underlying  document. 
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ing,    do   that   with    deconim  drink  to  sufficiency,  but  not 

{honestaie)  and  not  to  excess,^  to  excess,  but  in  the  presence 

and  not  so  that  anyone  may  of  God   and  with    praise  of 

mock   you,   or   that  he  who  God  {cum  laude  Dei). 


has  invited  you  may  be  sad- 
dened at  your  unruliness  {in- 
qiiictudinc),  but  that  -  he  may 
pray  that  he  may  become 
{gfficiatur)  worthy  that  the 
saints  may  enter  into  him. 
"For  Ye,"  He  says,  "are 
the  salt  of  the  earth." 

But  if  a  common  offer- 
ing has  been  made  to  all, 
which  is  called  in  Greek 
"  apoforetum,"  receive  it 
from  him.  But  if  (so),  taste 
enough  that  all  may  have  a 
taste,  and  that  there  may  be 
enough  over  for  the  inviter 
to  send  of  the  remains  to 
whomsoever  he  will,  and 
that  he  may  rejoice  in  the 
confidence  of  the  saints. 

Moreover  whom  tasting 
let  them  receive  with  silence 
who  have  been  invited,  not 
disputing  with  words,  but 
(Hstening  to)  whatever  ex- 
hortations-' the  bishop  may 


1 74.  Let  not  anyone  speak 
much  or  shout,  that  men  may 
not  work  with  you,  and  that 
they  be  not  an  offence  to 
men.  so  that  he  who  has  in- 
vited you  be  exposed  to  con- 
tempt when  it  is  manifest 
that  you  are  departing  from 
good  order. 

175.  But  rather  let  them 
invite  him  regularly  and  all 
his  family,  and  let  the  moder- 
ation of  each  one  of  us  be 
seen  ;  and  let  great  dignity 
be  gained  by  the  examples 
that  are  noticed  amongst  us. 

176.  Let  each  man  pray 
that  the  saints  may  enter 
under  his  roof  For  our 
Saviour  says,  "  Ye  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth." 


177.   But  when  the  bishop 
sits    and   preaches    the    rest 


^  Cf.  supra,  p.  82.     Clem.  Alex.,  Ptcdag.  ii.  i,  4. 

'^  Can.  Hipp.  176  ;  Testamentum  D.  ii.  13,  p.  3  ;  Egypt.  CO. 
(Lagarde),  50 — perhaps  from  the  original  document. 

'^  E^^pt.  CO.  (Lagarde),  50;  Tattam,  p.  70  ;  Testament.  D.  ii. 
13,  p.  3 — perhaps  part  of  the  original  document. 
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give  :  and  if  he  shall  have 
asked  any  question,  let  an 
answer  be  given  him  :  and 
when  the  bishop  shall  have 
spoken  a  word,  let  everyone 
be  silent,  applauding  him 
with  moderation  (rnodcstia) 
until  such  time  as  he  ask 
another  question. 

But  even  if  the  faithful  be 
present  at  a  supper  without 
a  bishop,  let  them,  in  pre- 
sence of  a  presbyter  or 
deacon,  partake  of  it  with 
like  decorum. 

Moreover  let  everyone  be 
eager  to  receive  a  blessing 
from  the  hand  of  presbyter 
or  deacon.  Likewise  let  the 
catechumens  receive  that 
exorcised  bread  itself 


shall  profit  thereby,  and  he 
himself  shall  not  be  without 
profit. 


If  laymen  shall  have  met 
H 


178.  But  if  the  bishop  be 
absent,  and  a  presbyter  be 
present,  let  all  turn  to  him, 
because  he  is  over  the  rest 
in  God  ;  and  let  them  honour 
him  as  the  bishop  is  honoured, 
and  let  them  not  obstinately 
oppose  him. 

179.  But  let  him  distribute 
the  bread  of  exorcism  himself 
before  they  sit  down  together, 
that  God  may  preserve  their 
Agape  from  the  fear  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  they  may 
rise  from  it  in  safety  and 
peace. 

180.  At  an  Agape  let  a 
deacon,  in  the  absence  of 
a  presbyter,  act  as  repre- 
sentative {vicefii  gerat)  of 
the  presbyter  as  far  as  re- 
gards prayer  and  the  break- 
ing of  the  bread,  which  he 
is  to  distribute  to  those 
invited. 

iSi.  But  it  is  not  fitting  for 
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together,  let  them  behave 
with  g^a%-ity.  For  as  a  lay- 
man thou  canst  not  give  a 
blessing. 

Let  each  one  eat  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  for  this 
is  pleasing  to  God,  so  that 
there  (may  be)  imitators  of 
us  among  the  heathen,  and 
that  we  may  all  alike  be 
sober. 

If  anyone  wishes  at  any 
time  to  have  the  widows  ^  to 
a  feast  {lit.  that  they  may 
feast),  let  him  send  them 
away  if  they  are  already  of 
mature  age  {maturas  cEtate) 
before  evening. 

But  if  he  is  unable  (to  have 
a  feast  for  them)  owing  to 
the  lot  which  he  has  received 
{^propter  clentm  quern  sortitus 
est),  let  him  give  them  food 
{escas^  and  wine,  and  send 
them  away,  and  let  them  par- 
take of  the  things  're)  at  their 
own  houses  in  whatever  way 
they  please. 


a  la>-man  to  make  the  sign 
(of  the  cross)  over  {signet) 
the  bread,  but  only  to  break 
it,  and  to  do  nothing  besides. 

1 82.  If  there  be  no  clergy- 
man at  all  present,  let  each 
eat  his  portion  with  thanks- 
gi%-ing,  so  that  the  heathen 
may  look  on  your  conduct 
{mores)  with  en^y. 

183.  If  anyone  wishes  to 
provide  a  supper  for  the 
%\-idows,  let  him  take  care 
that  they  have  their  supper, 
and  that  they  be  dismissed 
before  sunset. 

184-  But  if  there  be  many 
of  them,  precaution  must  be 
taken  against  confusion  aris- 
ing, or  any  obstacle  that  may 
prevent  their  being  dismissed 
before  evening. 

1 85.  And  to  each  one  of 
them  let  enough  food  and 
drink  be  given,  but  let  them 
depart  before  nightfall. 


■'  164.  If  an  Agape  is  taking  place  or  a  supper  is 
being  provided  by  someone  for  the  poor,  on  the 

''■  Cf.  Ap.  Constii.  ii.  28  ;  Didascalia.  xxvi.  ;  Egypt.  CO. 
(Lagarde.  52 — perhaps  from  the  original  underlying  document. 
See  also  Piatt,  Ethiofic  Didascalia,  p.  64. 
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Lord's  Day,  at  the  time  of  the  lamp-h"ghting,  let 
the  deacon,  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop,  rise  up 
for  the  purpose  of  lighting. 

"  165.  But  let  the  bishop  pra\-  over  the  guests 
(eos)  and  him  who  has  invited  them. 

"  166.  And  the  thanksgiving  {eixapia-Tia)  which  is 
at  the  beginning  of  the  vtissa  is  incumbent  on  the 
poor  {necessaria  pauperibiis). 

"  167.  Moreover,  let  him  dismiss  {missos  faciat) 
them,  so  that  they  {i.e.  men  and  women)  may 
return  (home)  separately  before  darkness  arises. 

"  16S.  Letthemrepeat  psalms  before  theygo  away. 

"  169.  If  a  memorial  {cad/unrja-i?)  is  taking  place 
(memorials  do  take  place)  on  behalf  of  the 
departed,  let  them  partake  of  the  m\'steries  before 
they  sit  down  together,  but  not  on  the  first  day 
'of  the  week)." 

A  comparison  of  the  two  documents  as  to  the 
Agape  seems  to  indicate  that  the  directions  in  the 
Canons  of  HippolyUis  are  later,  parti)-  because  of 
the  ^  greater  fulness  of  detail  in  the  earlier  sections 

^  But  the  Can.  Reliqq.  may  be  an  abridgement  of  the  longer 
form  given  by  Lagarde  {cf.  infra,  p.  Ii8)  or  of  the  Ca«.  Hipp. 
in  this  part.  Cf.  Lightfoot,  Ipiat.  i.  p.  251.  "  It  is  a  question 
of  dispute  whether  the  Greek  is  an  enlargement  from  the  short 
form  represented  by  the  S}Tiac  "  or  vice  versa,  a  statement  which 
may  be  applied  much  more  widely. 
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(164-170),  partly  because  of  the  use  of  expressions 
(such  as,  r.j^.,  in  152,  159,  166),  which,  in  themselves, 
suggest  interpolation,  or  a  later  date  for  the  whole 
document. 

But  in  the  parallel  portions  the  varieties  do  not 
seem  decisive  on  this  latter  point.  They  7uaj' 
only  indicate  local  differences. 

Coming  to  details,  we  see  a  general  agree- 
ment in  outline.  According  to  the  Canons  of 
Hippolytus,  the  feast  took  place  on  the  Lord's 
Day  ^  at  the  time  of  the  lamp-lighting, "  i.e.^ 
apparently,  it  began  somewhat  later  than  in 
TertuUian's  time  ;  and  after  the  bishop  had  prayed 
over   host   and    guests    alike,    (the   Agape    being, 

'  And  was  therefore  quite  distinct  from  the  Eucharist  which  the 
Egyptian  Canons  (Ixxvii.)  represent  as  taking  place  early: 
"  Fideles  vero  mox,  cum  expergefacti  fucrint  et  surrexerint, 
antequam  operse  suce  contingant,  orent  Deum  et  sic  jam  ad  opus 
suum  properent.  Si  qua  autem  per  verbum  catechizatio  fit,  jirx'ponat 
hoc,  ut  pergat  et  audiat  verbum  Dei  ad  confortationcm  animse 
suae :  festinet  autem  ad  ecclesiam  ubi  floret  spiritus.  Omnis 
autem  fidelis  festinet,  antequam  aliquid  aliut  gustet,  eucharistiam 
percipere."  Both  documents  direct  it  to  be  received  fasting 
(Hauler,  p.  117,  Can.  Hipp.  205).  Dr.  Achelis  {Can.  Hipp.  p. 
205)  says,  "on  the  evening  of  the  Lord's  Day,  but  also  on  other 
evenings,  the  whole  community  came  to  Church.  .  .  .  The 
bishop  then  said  the  Eucharistic  prayer.  .  .  .  they  received  with 
the  words  :  '  This  is  the  Body  of  Christ,'  etc."  But  how  is  this  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  above?  Can.  Hipp.  217  and  245  do  not 
overthrow  this  Canon. 

-  But  see  below,  p.  131,  for  Achelis'  view. 
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therefore,  private),  the  ceremony  commenced 
with  the  partakini^  of  tlie  bread  of  exorcism  by 
the  catechumens,  or  (according  to  the  Cations  of 
Hippolytiis)  by  all.  The  custom  seems  to  have 
varied  between  sending  the  bread  to  the  cate- 
chumens and  having  them  present  to  eat  it 
before  the  feast  proper. 

Then  follow  rules  for  conduct  at  the  meal,^ 
which  emphasize  moderation  and  decorum  (the 
Canons  of  Hippolytus  being  here  somewhat  fuller), 
and  the  account  of  the  "  apoforetutn"  which  does  not 
appear  in  the  Cations  of  Hippolytus.  The  respect 
due  to  the  clergy,  whether  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon 
be  present,  is  emphasizxd  in  both  documents,  the 
blessing  by  the  president  being  dwelt  on  in  the 
Church  Order,  the  distribution  by  him  in  the 
Canons  of  Hippolytus.  In  both  laymen  are  re- 
minded of  their  not  being  authorised  to  "  bless," 
or  "  sign  "  (with  the  cross — signet)  ;  in  both  the 
importance  of  setting  an  example  to  the  heathen 
is  enforced.  Each  account  concludes  with  direc- 
tions for  the  special  entertainment  of  widows,  which 
was  held  earlier,  i.e.  before  dark. 

There  is  little  in  either  description  which  is  in- 
consistent with  the  statements  either  of  Clement  of 

'  See  below,  p.   126. 
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Alexandria  or  even  of  Tertullian,but  the  more  elabo- 
rate directions  as  to  the  clergy  seem  to  indicate  that 
these  portions  at  least  are  not  earlier  than  the  latter 
part^  of  the  third  century^;  and  because  of  their 
connection  with  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  postpone  their  consideration  to 
this  chapter,  where  they  can  be  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  more  obviously  fourth  century  docu- 
ments, such  as  "  the  Testament  of  our  Lord,"  and 
with  the  Coptic  and  Arabic  forms  of  the  Egyptian 
Church  Ordinances,  the  portions  of  both  of  which 
that  bear  on  the  Agape  I  now  subjoin. 

Egyptian  Church  Ordinances'^ 
(Bunsen's  Analecta,  ii,  469.) 

"47.  Let  widows  and  virgins  often  pray  and  fast 
in  the  church.  Likewise  let  the  presbyters  and 
laymen  fast  whenever  they  will.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  Bishop  ^  to  fast  except  on  the  day  on 

^  See  Hauler,  p.  vii.,  note. 

^  Though  the  whole  account  has  a  more  formal  cast,  and  is  there- 
fore probably  a  good  deal  later  than  Tertullian's  ;  but  the  very  fact 
that  the  Agape  was  perhaps  rather  less  likely  to  be  modified  than 
some  other  Institutions  makes  it  harder  to  trace  critically. 

^  Translated  from  the  Greek  restoration  of  Lagarde,  which  does 
not  differ  much  from  Tattam,  Apostolic  Constitutions  in  Coptic,  p. 
66  ff.,  and  the  English  Version  in  Analecta  Ante-Niaeiia,  iii.  393 
ff.  q.v.     Cf.  Anal.  Antenic,  Introd.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  39,  40. 

4  Can.  Hippol.  158. 
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which  all  the  people  fast.  For  there  are  times 
when  men  wish  to  take  something  in  the  church 
(XaniSdveiv  Tig  tl  ^ovXerai  ev  t>;  eKKXrjcria),  and  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  refuse.  But  when  he  has 
broken  the  bread,  he  will  by  all  means  taste  it, 
and  eat  with  the  rest  of  the  faithful. 

"  Let  them  receive  from  the  hand  of  the  bishop 
a  fragment  of  bread  before  each  breaks  his  own 
bread.  For  this  is  eulogia}  and  not  Eucharist  like 
(ft)?)  the  Body  of  the  Lord." 

"  48.  It  is  fitting  that  each  when  he  has  received 
the  cup  should  before  drinking  give  thanks  ^ 
{€.\)yapi(TTelv)  for  it,  that  he  may  be  purified  when 
he  eats  and  drinks.  Likewise  let  the  catechumens  ^ 
give  to  one  another  the  bread  of  exorcism  and  the 
cup." 

"  49.  But  let  not  (one)  allow  the  catechumens  *  to 
go  into  the  Lord's  Supper  with  one  of  the  faithful 
{pLeTo.  TricTTov).  And  let  him  that  eateth  make  a 
memorial  ^  (juvrjfxrjv  TroieiTco)  of  him  that  invited 
him,  as  often  as  (ocraKi'^)  he  eateth.  For  on  this 
account  he  invited  them  to  come  under  his  roof" 

^  Apost.  Constit.  viii.  31. 
^  Cf.  Canons  of  Hippo lyt us,   166. 

^  Can.  Reliqq.  (Hauler)  Ixxv.  ;  Can.  Hippol.  171,  come  in  here. 
■*  Can.  Reliqq.  (Hauler)  Ixxv.  ;   Can.  Hippol.  172. 
^  Can.    Reliqq.    (Hauler)    Ixxv.  ;    Can.    Hippol.     172.       Coptic 
"  remember." 
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"50.  And  eat  ye  and  drink  ye  in  quiet  ^  (eV 
yjavxin)-  Drink  ye  not  to  excess,  that  men  may 
not  ridicule  you,  and  that  he  that  invited  you  may 
not  be  grieved  at  your  transgression,  but  (act)  so 
that  he^  may  invite  the  saints  to  enter  his  house  ; 
for  He  said,  '  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.' 

"  If  they  distribute  portions  among  you,  thou 
shalt  take  (a/ae??)  thine  own  portion  only.  But  if 
ye  were  invited  to  eat,  let  one  eat  what  is  fitting 
(KaOi'iKovTa)  only,  in  order  that  he  who  invited  you 
may  use  what  is  over  for  the  saints,  when  they  are 
in  need,  as  he  willeth,  and  may  be  glad  that  you 
have  entered  his  house. 

"  But  let  those  that  are  invited  eat  quietly,  but 
not  with  strife. 

"  And  if  the  bishops  bid  anyone  look  for  anything 
{^rjTeh'),  let  him  respond.-'' 

"  And  when  the  bishop  is  speaking,  let  all  attend 
to  him  in  silence  until  he  ask  them  a  question 
again. 

"  But  if  a  bishop  "*  be  not  present,  and  the  faithful 
should  be  supping  alone,  let  the  blessing  be  said 

'  Can.  Hippol.  173  ;  Cmi.  Reliqq.  (Hauler)  Ixxv. 
"  Cf.  Test.  Dom.  ii.  13,  par.  3;  Cati.  Hippol.  176;  Can.  Re}i<]i]. 
Ixxv.,  etc. — part  of  the  still  earlier  document. 
^  Can.  Reliqq.  Ixxv.  ;   Can.  Hippol.  177. 
■•  Can.  Reliqq.  Ixxv.  ;   Can.  Hippol.  1 78. 
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by  the  presbyter ;  and  if  there  should  be  no 
presbyter  present,  by  the  deacon. 

"  Likewise  let  the  catechumens  receive  the  bread 
of  exorcism.^  If  the  laity  should  happen  to  meet 
without  a  clergyman  (K\f]piKov),  let  them  eat  with 
knowledge  (/ner  eTria-Tr/fxtjg),  but  the  layman  has  no 
power  to  pronounce  the  blessing." 

"  51.  But  let  each  one  eat  with  thanksgiving^  in 
the  name  of  God.  For  this  is  what  befits  the 
pious,  in  order  that  we  may  all  be  sober,  and  the 
heathen  may  envy  us  (Trapn^riXwo-iu)." 

"  52.  If  anyone  wishes  to  invite  the  widows,"^  let 
him  give  food  to  (rpe^eVa))  every  Presbytis,  and  let 
him  send  her  away  before  evening  come  on.  But 
if  it  be  impossible  for  them  to  come  because  of  the 
lot*  which  they  have  had  allotted  to  them  (KXrjpov 
— eKkrjpuia-avTo),  let  them  give  them  wine  and  food, 
and  let  them  eat  it  as  they  will  in  their  own  private 
houses." 

"53.  Let-''  each  one  be  zealous  to  offer  to  the 

'  Can.  Reliqq.  Ixxvi.  ;   Caw.  Ilippol.  i8i. 

-  Can.  Hippol.  1 66. 

"  Can.  Reliqq.  Ixxvi.  ;   Can.  Hippol.  183.    Cf.  Ap.  Constit.  ii.  28. 

*  "  If  the  clergyman  be  prevented  from  attending  "  (so  liunsen  and 
Tattam)  ;  but  the  text  may  be  corrupt.  k\7;pik6^,  not  K'Kripo^,  is  used 
in  these  documents. 

^  Practically  identical  with  7'estatne?iluni,  V>.  II.  xvi.  Cf .  Can. 
Reliqq.  ixxvi.  p.  1 15. 
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bishop  all  the  firstlings  of  the  fruits  (a-Trapx"?) — 
the  first  produce  {yewrnxaTa).  And  let  the  bishop 
accept  them  with  thanksgiving  and  pronounce  a 
blessing  on  them,  mentioning  the  name  of  the 
offerer,  and  saying :  '  We  give  Thee  thanks,  O 
Lord  God,  and  we  offer  to  Thee  the  firstlings  of 
the  fruits  Thou  hast  given  us  to  partake  of — of 
those  that  have  been  perfected  by  Thy  word 
{TeTeXeaiJLevwv  Xoyo)).' 

"  And  Thou  didst  command  the  earth  to  bear 
every  fruit  for  blessing  and  joy  and  sustenance 
to  the  race  of  men  and  to  every  creature.  We 
bless  {evXoyovixev)  Thee,  O  God,  for  these  things 
and  all  the  rest  of  Thy  kindnesses  to  us,  Thou 
who  didst  adorn  all  creation  with  varied  fruits 
through  Thy  Holy  Servant  ^  (Trat^w)  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  through  Whom  be  glory  to  Thee  and 
Him  and  the  Holy  Spirit  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen." 

"  54.  These  are  the  fruits  that  are  to  be 
blessed  .  .  ." 

TESTAMENTUM,    BK.    H.    XIII. 

"  p  At  a  supper  or  entertainment  let  those  partake 

1  Or  "Son." 

-  I  have  bracketed  the  parts  which  have  no  exact  parallels  in  the 
kindred  documents. 
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(in  the  breaking)  who  are  nearest  ^  to  the  pastor  as 
at  (or  for,  ad)  the  benediction]. 

"But-  let  not  a  catechumen  receive.  [Let  him 
who  is  a  friend  {familiaris)  or  relation  of  a  teacher 
of  heathenism  {magistri  reriim  profanaruin^)  not 
allow  him  to  join  in  praise  with  him,  nor  eat  along 
with  him  because  of  his  relationship,  or  for  pro- 
priety's sake  {ob  cottgruentiam),  lest  it  chance  that 
he  deliver  what  are  unspeakable  (mysteries)  to  a 
wolf,*  and  bring  judgment  upon  himself  thereby.] 

"  Let  those  who  are  invited  ^  along  with  a  bishop 
to  the  house  of  a  faithful  man,  eat  with  modera- 
tion, and  control,  and  let  them  not  (drink)  to 
excess  or  to  intemperance,  nor  so  as  to  provoke  to 
brawling  one  who  stands  near  them,  nor  so  that 
you  should  bring  trouble  upon  the  house  of  him 
who  has  invited  you.  Rather  if  they  enter  the 
house  of  him  who  has  invited  them  (let  them  act) 
so  that  he  who  has  invited  them  may  pray  ^  that 

^  This  does  not  appear  to  represent  the  Syriac. 

2  Egypt.  Ch.  Ord.  49  (Lagarde)  ;  Tattam,  p.  63  ;  Rd.  Can. 
(Hauler)  p.  113. 

^  Lit.  "of  other  things  "  (Syriac). 

*  Cf.  Acts  XX.  29,  "  I  know  that  after  my  departing  grievous 
wolves  shall  enter  in  among  you." 

5  Can.  Hifpol.  173,  174  ;  Can.  Reliqq.  50  ;  Tattam,  p.  70  ;  Egypt. 
Ch.  Ord.  50  (Lagarde). 

«  CH.  176  {oret.)  ;  Can.  Reliqq.  Hauler  (Ixxv.)  ;  Tattam,  p.  68  ; 
Egypt.  Ch.  Ord.  (A.  A.),  50. 
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the  saints  may  enter  his  house.  For  ye  have  heard 
that  '  ye  ^  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.' 

"  Let  those  who  eat  together,-  eat  enough  indeed, 
but  so  that  fragments  may  remain  over  both  for 
you,  and  for  those  to  whom  the  host  would  like  to 
send  them,  regarding  the  food  which  has  remained 
over  and  above,  as  something  left  by  the  saints, 
and  rejoicing  in  the  fact  {de  illo  gaiidens).  [Let 
those  who  have  been  invited  when  they  are  sitting 
together  at  a  feast  not  stretch  out  their  hands 
before  their  seniors,  but  begin  to  eat  second,  when 
those  who  are  first  have  finished.]  \ 

"Let^  those  who  are  eating  not  vie  with  each 
other  in  talk,  but  eat  in  silence.  If,  however, 
anyone  desires,  or  a  bishop  or  presbyter  ask  a 
question,  let  him  give  an  answer. 

"  But  when  the  bishop  utters  a  word  let  anyone 
quietly  approve,  choosing  silence  for  himself  until 
he  be  asked  a  question." 

TESTAMENTUM,    BK.    I.    XXXII. 

{From  Collaiidatio  Quotidiana,  Ra/wiani,  p.  "jj). 

"  Protector  of  widows,  emancipator  of  orphans, 
^  Matt.  V.  13. 

-  Tattam,   p.   68  ;  Egypt.    Ch.   Ord.    50  ;   Cati,   Reliqq.  (Hauler) 
Ixxv.  (p.  114). 

^  Can.  Reliqq.  (Hauler)  Ixxv.  ;   Can.  Hipp.  177  ;  Tattam,  p.  70. 
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Who  grantest  right  guidance  to  Thy  Church  in 
which  Thou  hast  ordained  (funeral)  love^  feasts, 
ministrations,  banquets  of  the  faithful,  communica- 
tion of  the  Spirit,  gifts  of  grace,  and  virtues,  we 
praise  Thee.  .  .  ." 

Bk.  H.  XI. 

"  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  last  week  of  the "  Pass- 
over let  there  be  offered  ^  wine  and  a  cup,  and  he 
who  has  suffered  *  for  that  which  he  offered,  he  it  is 
who  draweth  nigh." 

"  Let  a  lamp  {liicerna)  be  offered  in  the  Temple 
by  the  deacon  who  says,  '  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
be  with  you  all,'  and  let  all  the  people  respond 
'  and  with  thy  spirit.'  " 

1  The  word  in  the  Syriac  is  not  "agape"  but  n'yahatha,  lit. 
restings  ("  requies,"  "  refectiones,"  Schaaf,  Syr.  Lex.  s.v.)  It  is 
the  Syraic  rendering  for  d7d7rais  in  2  Peter  ii.  13  (Jude  12),  and 
has  no  connotation  such  as  "  funebres  "  (Rahmani)  in  earlier  Syriac. 
But  the  Jewish  custom  of  "the  breaking  of  bread"  at  funeral 
feasts,  and  the  '■'■collegia  fuiieratuia"  among  Christians  in  the 
second  century  [cf.  Appendix  II.  and  Hippol.,  ILcr.  ix.  12,  quoted 
at  the  end  of  chap.  iii. )  make  it  possible  that  funeral  agapaa  were 
much  earlier  than  there  is  clear  evidence  to  show.  Cf.  Ramsay, 
Cities  and  Bishoprics,  p.  485  fl". 

2  I.e.  Lent,  apparently. 

2  Rahmani  (p.  200)  points  out  that  it  is  not  the  Eucharist  but  the 
oblation  of  bread  and  wine  "  per  modum  agapes  "  that  is  referred 
to.      Cf.  Cat:.  Hipp.  164  ff. 

*  There  is  some  confusion  in  the  Syriac  text  here  evidently. 
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"  Let  the  boys  repeat  spiritual  psalms/  and  songs 
at  the  lighting  of  the  lamp." 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  compare  all  four 
documents — the  Remains  of  the  Egyptian  Canons 
(Hauler),  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus^  the  Egyptian 
Church  Order  (Lagarde),  and  the  Testament  of  our 
Lord.  For  convenience  I  append  a  table  which 
will  show  the  main  points  that  they  have  in 
common,  and  by  the  side  of  it  the  outline  of 
the  order  of  the  Agape  as  given  by  Tertullian. 


Fourtli  and  (/)  Third  Cen- 

ticty  Agapc\  Egypt  and 

(?)  Syria.,  etc. 

1.  -Catechumens  excluded 
{C.R.,  C.H.,  L.,  T.D.N.), 
but  given  bread  of  exor- 
cism {C.R.,  C.H.,  L.). 

2.  Rules  for  Feast  (all)  :— 
{a)  consideration  for  host 

(all)  ; 
{b)  apoforetum  {C.R.). 
{c)  quiet   and    moderation 

(all). 

3.  Bishop's  Exhortations,  etc. 
(C.R.,  C.H.,  L.),  and  ques- 
tions (C.R.,  L.,  r.D.N.). 

1  Cf.  psalmos  recitent,  Can.  Hipp.  168.  ?  Tr.  "by  the  light  of 
the  lamp." 

^  C.R.=  Canonum  Reliquia,  C.  H.  =  Canons  of  Hippolytus,  L.  — 
Lagarde,  T.D.N^.  =  Testamentiim  Do7nini  Nostri. 

'  Cf.  C.H.  (165),  "  Episcopus  oret  super  eos." 


Second  Century  Agape', 
N.  Africa. 

I.  •^ Preliminary  Prayer. 


2.  Rules  for  Feast  :- 


{c)  quiet,  moderation,  etc. 

3.  [Lections  and  Exhortation 
(by  President).] 
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4.  '  Benediction  (Bp.,  Pr.  or      4. 
Deacon)  {C.R.,  C.H.^-  L.) 

5.  Laymen  distribute,  but  do      5. 
not  sign  bread  with  Cross 
{C.R.,  C.H.,  L.). 

6.  Widows'     Suppers    {C.R.y     6.  Widows',      etc.,      support 
C//.,  L.).  mentioned. 

The  above  comparison  shows  at  once  how  in- 
formal ^  TertuUian's  description  is  as  compared 
with  the  later  documents,  but,  when  it  is  put 
side  by  side  with  the  directions  in  the  Canons  of 
Hippolytus,  the  resemblance  between  it  and  some 
of  the  statements  not  common  to  the  Canons 
and  the  expressly  Egyptian  documents  will  at 
once  be  apparent. 

C.  Hippolytiis.  Tcrtullia}i. 

1.  Lights  (?  on  Sunday  only).      i.  Lights  (later). 

Feast.  Feast. 

2.  Private  {ab  aliquo).  i.  Collective. 

3.  President  Bishop  (empha-  3.  Presidents   {seniores  pro- 
sized).  bati). 

4.  Object  {panperibus  para-  4.  Benefit  needy. 
tur). 

1  Thanksgiving  not  mentioned  in  €.R,  Twice  in  L.  48  (cup), 
51,  and  also  in  53  [a.-wapx'^')-  T.D.N,  praise  ad  init.  C.H.  166, 
168,  173.     Tertull.,  hymns,  etc.,  of  praise. 

2  C.H.  distribution  by  Bishop. 

^  The  difference,  of  course,  is  partly  due  to  the  difference  of  scope 
between  an  apology  addressed  to  heathen  and  designedly  avoiding 
details  which  would  not  be  understood,  and  a  code  of  rules  for 
Christians. 
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5.  Pure  charity  ('  nihil  corn-     5.   No  buying  or  selling. 
putctur). 

6.  Exhortation  and  prayer  by     6.  Prayers  .  .  .  and  Exhorta- 
Bishop.  tions  are  made. 

7.  Moderation  and  reverence.     7.  '''' Saturantur,G\.c"  •,''^fabu- 

lantur  .  .  .  Do7ni?ium  aii- 
dire:' 

8.  Psalms  before  leaving.  8.  Hymn  to  God. 

9.  Thanksgiving.  9.  Closing  prayer  (?  including 

thanksgiving). 

This  comparison  makes  it  clear  that,  in  spite 
of  the  elaboration  of  certain  details,  the  main 
principles  of  the  true  love-feast  are  still  what 
they  were  in  Tertullian's  time. 

And  it  also  shows  that  the  additional  details 
given  in  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus,  as  compared  with 
the  kindred  documents,  are  not  inconsistent  with  a 
comparatively  early  date  for  these  Canons,  especially 
as  these  points  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  accounts 
of  the  other  documents,  though  not  emphasized  in 
them.  And  so  one  may  fairly  infer  that  where  the 
"  Canons  of  Hippolytus"  are  not  obviously  interpolated^ 
as  they  are  here  and  there,  they  present  at  least  as 
early  a  picture  of  the  Agape  as  the  parallel  texts. 

The  mention  of  the  "host"  or  "inviter"  is  one 
great  mark  of  distinction  between  all  these  texts 
and  TertuUian.     Just  as  appeared  in  Clement  of 

'  I.e.  in  previous  ablatio.,  C.H.  162. 
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Alexandria,  the  old  principle  of  mutual  giving  had 
been  departed  from,  though  not  of  course  always} 
as  the  love-feast  of  the  conumcnity  still  survived  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  change  we  find  con- 
sideration for  the  host  emphatically  enjoined. 

Dr.  Achelis  thinks  that  the  presence  of  the 
bishop,  and  the  lighting  of  the  lamps  by  the 
deacon  are  special  features  of  the  Sunday''" 
Agape,  and  that  the  rules  in  §  172  ff.  are 
general  directions  for  all  kinds  of  meals  {Mahl- 
zeiten,  p.   199). 

The  latter  conception  certainly  receives  addi- 
tional support  from  the  heading  in  the  Coptic^ 
version  of  the  Canons  (Tattam,  p.  66),  "  Of  the 
time  of  eating,"  which  comes  in  just  before  the 
section  corresponding  to   Can.  Hipp.   172  ff. 

The  Tesianient  of  our  Lord  is  so  clearly  related 
to  the  documents  previously  quoted,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  references  in  the  notes,  that  it  does 
not  call  for  special  comment  in  this  connection. 

But  the  fuller  form  of  the  Egyptian  Church 
Order  (Lagarde)  throws  light  on  some  customs 
which   do    not    appear    in   the    apparently    earlier 

^  Achelis,  Canon.  Hippol.  p.  198. 

2  C.H.  p.  214. 

*  This  point  is  not  noticed  by  Dr.  Achelis  himself. 

I 
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documents.^  The  direction  of  Section  47  is  "  Let 
them  receive  from  the  hand  of  a  bishop  a  fragment 
of  bread  before  each  breaks  his  own  bread.  For 
this  is  Eidogia  and  not  Eucharist."  This  suggests 
comparison  with  a  passage  in  the  eighth  book  of 
the  Apostolic  Constitictions  (chap,  xxxi.)  : 

(xxxi.)  "  I,  the  same  (make  a  constitution)  in 
regard  to  remainders  {irepicrarevixaTtav).  Those  ^ 
evXoylai  which  remain  over  and  above  at  the 
mysteries  let  the  deacons  distribute  among  the 
clergy  according  to  the  decision  of  the  bishop 
or  the  presbyters  :  to  a  bishop  four  parts  ;  to  a 
presbyter  three  parts  ;  to  a  deacon  two  parts.  .  .  . 
For  this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of 
God  that  everyone  be  honoured  according  to  his 
dignity,  for  the  church  is  the  school  not  of 
confusion,  but  of  good  order." 

This  statement  appears  to  refer  to  a  time  when 
the  offerings  which  were  originally  made  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Agape  as  well  as  the  Eucharist, 
were  formally  made  during  the  service,  the 
€v\oyia    being    the    bread    offered    at    the    offer- 

^  Thanksgiving  seems  specially  emphasized,  but  there  is  not 
much  to  suggest  a  later  date  than  the  other  documents,  jttdgijig 
from  the  Agap^  alone.      See  supra,  pp.  119,  120. 

'^  The  Coptic  Version  (Tattam,  p.  138)  has  "  the  Eulogies  which 
remain  at  the  mysteries  shall  not  be  set  on." 
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tory,  and  a  gift  of  the  people.^  There  is  no 
evidence  here  as  to  the  exact  relation  that  still 
survived  between  these  offerings  and  the  Agap6 
itself;^  but  the  subsequent  development  of  the 
evXoyla  into  bread  formally  blessed  and  ^  dis- 
tributed at  the  end  of  the  liturgy  seems  to  point 
to  a  time  w^hen  the  Agape  had  died  out,  and  the 
evXoyla  in  the  East  and  pants  benedictiis  in  the 
West  remained  as  a  kind  of  development  or 
survival  of  it,  and  a  symbol  of  the  Christian  love 
and  unity,  which  the  Agape  itself  had  empha- 
sized in  earlier  days.  ^ 

In  the  Didascalia  (Hauler,  p.  38),  chap,  xxvi., 
just  before  the  statement  about  "  Agapse  "  for  the 
"  aniculcF,"  we  find  the  direction :  "  offer  then 
your  oblations  {prosforas)  to  the  priest,  either  by 
yourselves  or  by  the  deacons  {per  diacottes),  (to 
him)    who    {qinqiie)   will  both  receive   them,   and 

^  See  Brightman,  Liturgies,  i.  p.  527  and  reff.  for  the  later 
developments  of  this  rite  ;  also  Dti  Cange,  s.v.  Eulogia. 

2  Cf.  St.  August.,  De  Peccat.  Remiss,  ii.  26  :  "  Hie  panis  quamvis 
non  sit  Corpus  Christi  sanctus  est  tamen,  et  sanctior  cibis  quibus 
alimur." 

*  See  Hastings' ZJzV/'.  Bible,  s.v.  "Love-feast,"  where  "certain 
points  of  ritual  connected  with  the  Eucharist,  such  as  the  offer- 
tory, the  washing  of  hands,  the  kiss  of  peace,  and  in  the  Oriental 
Church,  the  distribution  among  the  poor  of  bread  which  had  been 
blessed  but  not  consecrated,"  are  traced  to  the  Agape. 

■*  See  supra,  chap,  iii.,  and  Brightman.  s.v.  Eulogia. 
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distribute  to  each  one  as  is  fitting."  In  the 
Canons  of  Hippolytiis  the  oblation  is  also  spoken 
of  just  before  the  Agape  (159),  and  it  is  said  (160) 
"  if  the  oblation  is  being  distributed,  let  alms  be 
also  distributed  to  the  poor,"  etc. 

There  is  unfortunately  a  lacuna  in  the  parallel 
passage  in  the  Canomim  Reliquice  (Hauler,  p.  113) 
just  at  this  point,  but  in  the.  Egyptian  Ch.  Order  {^7, 
Lagarde,  pp.  469,  470,  Tattam,  p.  66)  the  direc- 
tions for  the  bishop's  distribution,  which  precede 
the  general  rules  for  an  Agape,  are  in  connection 
with  a  meal  "  in  the  Church,"  and  the  directions 
for  breaking  and  distributing  the  bread  conclude 
with  the  words,  "  for  this  is  Eulogia  and  not 
Eucharist."  ^ 

It  may  be  that  in  both  these  places  the  refer- 
ence is  to  a  distribution  of  the  Eulogice  in  Church 
after  the  Eucharist,  which  is  mentioned  just  pre- 
viously (Tattam,  p.  64;  Can.  Hipp.  150-154)  in 
connection  with  the  Baptismal  rite.  If  this  be  so, 
perhaps  Dr.  Achelis  -  lays  too  much  stress  on  the 
breaking  and  distributing  of  the  bread,  as  being 
the  most  important  points  in  connection  with  the 

^  Cf.  supra,  p.  130. 

'^  Die  Canones  Hippolyti,  p.  202.  C.H.  170,  179,  certainly 
refer  to  breaking  and  distributing  before  the  Agape  "  arteqiiam  con- 
sideant."     So  also  160,  161,  163, 
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Agape  ^  as  described  in  these  documents ;  but  his 
statements  are  so  noteworthy  that  I  venture  to 
translate  them  : 

"  We  now  come  to  the  most  important  part  of 
the  Agape — the  breaking  of  the  bread,  which  is 
what  separates  the  Agape  from  ordinary  meals 
and  gives  it  a  semi-liturgical  {Jialbgottesdienstlichen) 
character.  Of  the  scattered  notices  in  the  Cations 
of  Hippolytus  we  take  the  following :  Can.  xxxii. 
165;  xxxiii.  170;  xxxiv.  179;  xxxv.  181,  182.2" 

"  I.  The  breaking  of  bread  is  an  essential  part 
of  all  Agapse,  which  was  never  left  out. 

"  2.  The  highest  cleric  present  performs  the  act. 
If  none  such  be  there,  then  a  layman. 

"  3.  It  is  sharply  differentiated  ^  from  the 
Eucharist.  Also,  if  the  Eucharist  has  taken  place 
before,  as  at  the  memorial  meals  {Totenmahlen — 
avafxvi']a-u<i)^  the  breaking  of  bread  follows  in  its 
entirety. 

"4.  It  is  the  solemn  {feieidiche)  introductory  act 
of  the  Agape,  the  only  ritual  component  part  of 
the  same. 

^  And  the  only  formal  ritual  acts,  p.  202. 

'■*  But  see  note  2,  supra,  p.  132. 

^  Cf.  \>.  229,  "  The  Agapae  are  long  since  separated  from  the 
Eucharist  in  C.H."  Cf.  C.H.  205,  "ne  gustet  aliquis  fidelium 
nisi  antea  de  mysteriis  sumpserit."     So  Can.  Rel.  (Hauler)  p.  117. 
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"  5.  The  act  consists,  if  a  cleric  be  present,  in  a 
prayer  of  blessing  for  those  who  are  there,  in 
which  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  made  over  a 
loaf;  also  in  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  and  the 
distribution  of  it  to  those  present." 

"  The  prayer  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  however, 
are  not  essential  to  the  Agape,  they  only  take 
place  if  a  cleric  be  there  to  fulfil  them.  The  only 
essentials  are  the  breaking  and  distribution  of  the 
bread." 

"  6.  Those  present  take  the  '  bread  of  exorcism  ' 
standing  together.  Then  they  seat  themselves 
and  begin  the  actual  meal.  To  the  catechumens 
small  pieces  are  sent.  .  .  ." 

When  one  turns  from  this  description  to  the 
text  of  the  Egyptian  Canons^  one  is  struck  at  once 
with  the  difference.  The  bread  of  exorcism  is 
mentioned  as  being  "given"  (Ixxv.),  the  rite  is 
spoken  of  as  the  '' oblatio"  (Ixxv.  6,  7).  The 
'' apoforetum''  is  "offered"  (Ixxv.  17),  but  no  men- 
tion at  all  is  made  of  either  "  breaking  "  or  "  distri- 
buting" the  bread  as  an  essential  part  of  the  meal. 

And  similarly  in  Lagarde's  text  of  the  Egyptian 
Church  Ordinances,  though  the  breaking  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  Eulogia  is  dwelt  on  (47),  in  the 

^  Supra,  p.  112. 
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account  of  the  Agape  there  is  a  like  silence  as 
to  the  bread  breaking  as  an  essential  act,  though 
"they  distribute  portions"  (50).  And  so  in  the 
Testatnentuni  Domini  Nostri,  though  partaking 
(?  in  the  breaking)  is  mentioned  once,  it  is  not 
emphasized. 

On  the  other  hand,  thanksgiving  is  mentioned 
twice  in  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus  (173),  ^^  edant 
.  ,  .  cum  laude  Dei"  and  in  the  probably  inter- 
polated passage  (166),  ^^  necessaria  est  pauperibus 
evxapia-rla  qucB  est  in  initio  misscB.'' 

In  the  Egyptian  Canons  (Hauler)  thanksgiving 
is  not  mentioned  at  all,  apparently ;  whereas  in 
Lagarde's  version  thanksgiving  before  receiving 
the  cup  is  mentioned  (48),  and  each  one  is  bidden 
to  "  eat  with  thanksgiving  in  the  name  of  God " 
(51),  besides  two  mentions  of  thanksgiving  in  con- 
nection with  the  first  fruits. 

The  conclusion,  then,  from  a  comparison  of  these 
documents  seems  to  be  that  while  Dr.  Achelis'  in- 
ference is  not  excluded  by  the  parallel  texts,  it  is 
scarcely  confirmed  by  them,  and  therefore  a  com- 
plete generalisation  is  hardly  warranted.  The  texts 
point  rather  to  local  variety  ^  of  usage  in  connection 

^  There  is  hardly,  therefore,  sure  ground  for  the  conclusion  which 
Dr.  Achelis  further  draws  as  to  the  Agape  being  the  true  remnant  of 
the  Last  Supper  {Die  Can.  Hipp.  p.  210  ff). 
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with  the  Agape,  along  with  an  underlying  sub- 
stratum of  agreement. 

In  the  already  quoted  passage  of  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions  (viii.  c.  20)  there  is  a  reference  to  the 
custom  of  first  fruits/  which  is  also  touched  on 
in  the  Egyptian  Church  Order.  "  The  first  fruits 
belong  to  the  priests  and  to  those  deacons  who 
minister  to  them." 

This  is  also  mentioned  in  the  second  book  of 
the  Constitutions  in  special  connection  with  the 
Agape,  and  at  such  length  that  I  have  placed  the 
passage  side  by  side  with  that  in  the  Latin  text  of 
the  Didascalia,  which  closely  resembles  it. 

DidascalicE  Fragnienta.,  Apostolic  Constitutions^ 

xxvi.  p.  38.  ii.  c.  28. 

To  those  again  who  desire  To   those   who   choose   to 

to  hold  an  Agape,  and  seek  invite  an  elder  woman  to  an 

for    old    women    {aniculas"),  Agape,    or    a    reception    (els 

let  him  frequently  also  send  dyaTrr^v  -fjToi  Soxv"),  as  the  Lord 

(mittat)  her  whom  he  knows  calls  ^  it,  let  them  most  fre- 

to  be  in  tribulation.  quently  send  to  such  an  one 

And  let  that  portion  which  as  the  deacons  know  to  be  in 

according  to  custom  is  due  distress.     But  let  what  is  the 

to  the  priest  be  set  apart,  al-  pastor's    due    (t6    rtp    ttol/jl&l 

though  he  be  not  present  at  ^di/j-ov)  —  I     mean     the    first 

^  Cf.  Didachi,  xiii.,  "  first  fruits  .   .    .  give  to  the  prophets,"  etc.  ; 
Irenreus,  Hares,  iv.  32  (18)  ;  Origen,  c.  Ceis.  viii.  33  (4). 
^  irpetT^VTipav,  Lagarde,  v.  I.  irpecr^vTipas. 
*  Luke  xiv.  13. 
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the  Agapaeand  distributions  ^ 
{erogationes,  MS.  crogationi- 
bus)  in  honour  of  Almighty 
God.  As  then  a  gift  is  given 
to  each  one  of  the  elder 
women  {presbyterarum  v.  1. 
-0}'ti7n),  a  double  portion 
shall  be  given  to  each  deacon 
in  the  priesthood  {in  Sacer- 
dotid)  of  Christ,  but  a  fourfold 
portion  to  him  who  presides 
as  to  the  glory  of  the  Al- 
mighty. But,  if  anyone 
wishes  to  honour  the  presby- 
ters as  well,  let  him  give  a 
double  portion  to  them  as  to 
the  deacons  ;  for  let  them 
also  be  honoured  as  apostles 
and  counsellors  of  the  bishop 
and  the  crown  of  the  Church. 

Didascalia  Pufior"{h3.^?ixdQ), 
A.  A,  p.  261. 

But  if  there  be  a  reader, 
let  him  also  receive  like  the 
presbyters. 


fruits  —  be  set  apart  in  the 
feast  for  him,  even  though 
he  be  not  at  the  reception, 
as  being  a  priest,  and  in 
honour  of  the  God  who  has 
entrusted  him  with  the  priest- 
hood (ifpe? — iepaTciav).  And 
as  much  as  is  given  to  every- 
one of  the  elder  women,  let 
double  as  much  be  given  to 
the  deacons  in  honour  {els 
y^pas)  of  Christ.  Let  also  a 
double  portion  be  set  apart 
for  the  presbyters  as  for  such 
as  labour  about  the  word  of 
the  ministry  (Tof  rrjs  diaKovlas 
\6yov)  in  honour  of  the 
Apostles  of  the  Lord  whose 
place  they  maintain  as  coun- 
sellors of  the  bishop  and 
crown  of  the  Church. 

For  they  are  a  Sanhedrim 
and  Senate  of  the  Church. 
If  there  be  a  reader,  let  him 
receive  a  single  portion  in 
honour  of  the  prophets,  and 
let  the  singer  and  porter  have 
as  much. 


1  If  "erogationes"  be  the  true  reading,  it  seems  to  mean  "dis- 
tributions." C/.  Inscr.  Gruter.  Fol.  175,  "  erogentur  ex  area 
Collegii."  Cf.  Oehler's  Tertztllian,  i.  p.  259  «.,  and  infra,  p.  1 50, 
St.  August.,  Ep.  xxii. ,  "erogantur,"  etc. 

-  Which  represents  the  Syriac  version  which  is  next  in  date  to 
the  Latin  apparently. 
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To  each  dignity  {d^i,w/j.aTi)  Let  the  laity  (ot  Xa'iKol)  there- 
therefore  let  the  laity  pay  fore  pay  proper  honours  in 
its  proper  honour  in  their  their  presents,  and  with  con- 
presents,  and  with  considera-  sideration  according  to  their 
tion  according  to  their  rank  rank  in  life  (ry  Kara  t6v  ^lov 
in  life.  ivrpoirrj.) 

Before  passing  from  the  documents  connected 
with  the  Apostolic  Constitiitioyis  the  reference  to 
"memorials"  or  funeral  meals  must  be  noticed 
which  appears  in  the  eighth  book  (chap,  xlii.) :  "  Let 
the  third  day  of  those  who  are  at  rest  be  celebrated 
with  psalms  and  lessons  and  prayers^  on  account 
of  Him  who  rose  within  the  space  of  three  days ; 
and  let  the  ninth  day  be  celebrated  in  remem- 
brance of  the  living  (twj/  ivepiovTixiv)  and  of  those 
that  sleep;  and  the  fortieth-  day  according  to  the 
ancient  pattern  :  (for  so  did  the  people  lament 
Moses) ;  and  the  anniversary  day  {eviavrna).,  in 
memory  of  him.  And  let  alms  be  given  to  the 
poor  out  of  his  goods  for  a  memorial  {h.va!J.vr](Tiv) 
of  him  .  .  .  ." 

"  XLIV.  Now  when  at  the  memorials  {/mveiai'?)  you 
are  invited,  feast  (ea-TiaaOe)  with  good  order,  and 
fear  of  God,  as  being  able  even  to  intercede  for  the 

^  "Prayers"  do  not  occur  in  the  Syriac  and  Coptic  versions 
(Analect.  Antenic.  ii.  p.  439). 

^  Thirtieth  (Syriac).     The  translation  is  from  Lagarde  (1862). 
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departed  (Suvajuevot  koi  irpecr^eveiv  virep  twv  /xeTa- 
<TTavT(iov).  Being  presbyters  and  deacons  of  Christ 
ye  ought  always  to  be  sober  (vrjcpeiv)  both  among 
yourselves  and  among  others,  so  that  you  may  be 
able  to  warn  the  unruly.  .  .  .  Nor  do  we  say  this 
only  of  those  of  the  clergy  {rwv  ev  Kki'jpu)),  but  also 
of  every  Christian  layman  {Xa'iKov  Xpia-riavouy  ^ 

The  corresponding  passage  in  the  Canons  of 
Hippolytus  (169)  runs  as  follows:  "if  memorials^ 
(ara/xM/crei?)  take  place  (memorials  do  take  place) 
on  behalf  of  those  who  have  departed,  let  them 
first  partake  of  the  mysteries  before  they  sit  down 
together,  but  not  on  the  lirst  day  (of  the  week) 
(170).  After  the  oblation  let  the  bread  of  exor- 
cism^ be  distributed  among  them." 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  mention  of 
these  feasts  in  the  rest  of  the  kindred  documents. 

The  mention  of  these  memorials^  in  close  con- 

^  Cf.  Tattam,  Apost.  Constit.  Copt.  p.  138  ;  Fseudo-Hippol. 
dtard^eii  xxiii.  iv.  :  Juris  Antiqtd  Relh  p.  14. 

"  Cf.  214.  Die  prima  episcopus  .  .  .  sua  manu  distribuat 
oblationes  omni  populo. 

^  The  mention  of  the  bread  of  exorcism  connects  the  feast  with 
the  Agape,     See  below,  p.  156,  n.  3. 

*  For  earlier  references  to  these  memorials  cf.  Martyr.  Polycarp. 
xviii.  2  ;  Tertull.,  de  Monogam.  10  ;  de  Exhort.  Cast.  11  ;  de  Cor.  3. 
And  for  their  connection  with  the  Eucharist,  Cyprian,  Ep.  xii.  2  ; 
xxxix.  3  ;  i.  2.  See  Achelis,  C.H.  p.  200-1  «.  ,and  Bingham,  bk.  xx. 
chap.  vii.  and  bk.  xxiii. 
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nection  with  the  Agape  has  great  interest  as  con- 
firming the  view  of  the  older  writers  such  as 
Bingham,  viz.,  that  ^  such  meals  were  regarded  as 
Agapae.  The  particular  mention  of  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist  at  the  beginning  of  them  gives 
them  a  special  character.  Apropos  of  this  Dr. 
Achelis^  dwells  on  the  contrast  between  the  order 
of  the  Eucharist  and  the  Agape,  as  given  here,  and 
that  of  their  early  days,  and  emphasizes  the  distinc- 
tion given  to  these  memorials  by  this  practice. 

^  See  below,  p.  156,  ;/.  3,  for  further  reasons. 
"  Die  Caiiones  Hippolyti,  p.  200  ff. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  AGAP6  in  the  FOURTH  CENTURY  AND 
AFTERWARDS 

RESUMING  now  the  previous  order  of  the 
investigation,  which  has  been  interrupted 
by  the  consideration  of  the  formal  directions  on 
the  Agape,  I  pass  on  to  the  more  scattered 
notices  or  allusions  which  are  to  be  found  in 
more  undoubted  writers  of  the  fourth  century. 

The  next  statements  of  importance  as  to  the 
Agape  come  from  St.  Chrysostom,^  who  says 
{Horn,  xxvii.  on  i  Cor.)  :  "  As  in  the  case  of  the 
three  thousand  who  believed  in  the  beginning, 
all  had  eaten  their  meals  in  common,  and  had  all 
things  in  common.  Such  was  also  the  practice 
when  the  Apostle  wrote  this ;  not  thus,  indeed, 
exactly  iovx  oi'tw  fxkv  />teTa  aKpi/Seia^),  but  as  it 
were  a  certain  outflowing  of  the  communion  ^ 
{airoppoia  t^?  koivcovIq?)  abiding  among  them, 
descended   also  to  them   that  came  after.      And 

^  See  Appendix  I.  -  See  above,  chap.  i. 

X4I 
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because  it  came  to  pass  that  some  were  poor 
and  others  rich,  they  laid  not  down  all  their 
goods  in  the  midst,  but  made  the  tables  open  on 
stated  days,  as  was  natural  (cog  eiKog) ;  and  when 
the  meeting  (r^?  a-wd^eoog)  was  over,  after  the 
communion  of  the  mysteries,  they  all  went  to  a 
common  entertainment  (evcoxtav),  the  rich  bring- 
ing their  provisions  with  them,  and  the  poor  and 
destitute  being  invited  by  them  and  all  feasting 
in  common  {koivti  iravro-w  €(TTiwiJ.evwv)}  But  after- 
wards this  custom  also  became  corrupt." 

And  in  another  homily  (xxii.  Oportet  hceres — 
es  esse)  he  says  :  "  From  this  law  and  custom  (of 
having  all  things  common)  there  arose  then 
another  admirable  custom  in  the  churches.  For 
when  all  the  faithful  met  together,  after  hearing 
the  instruction,  and  after  the  prayers,  and  com- 
munion of  the  mysteries,  they  did  not  immediately 
return  home,  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  as- 
sembly, but  the  rich  and  wealthy  brought  meat 
from  their  own  houses ;  and  called  the  poor  and 
made  common  tables,  common  dinners,  common 
banquets  in  the  church  itself"  (/rotm?  eTroiowro 
Tpaire^ag,  Koii'ug  ea-Tiaa-eig,  Koiva   (TVf/.7rocria   eu   avrt] 

Tfl    eKK\}](Tl(x). 

^  Cf.  on  ecrriaais,  supra,  chap.  iii. 
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"  And  so  from  this  fellowship  in  eating  and  the 
reverence  for  the  place  (r^?  evXa^eia^  rt]<i  airo  rod 
TOTTOv),  they  were  all  strictly  united  in  charity 
one  with  another,  and  much  pleasure  and  profit 
arose  thence  to  them  all ;  for  the  poor  were  com- 
forted and  the  rich  reaped  the  fruits  of  their 
benevolence,  both  from  those  whom  they  fed 
and  from  God." 

I  have  elsewhere  criticised  these  statements  and 
their  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  really  historical 
account  of  apostolic  and  sub-apostolic  practice. 
But,  putting  that  aspect  aside,  they  seem  to  give 
us  a — perhaps  somewhat  idealised — picture  of  the 
Agape  in  St.  Chrysostom's  time,  or  perhaps  rather 
earlier. 

This  statement  is  reproduced  in  effect  by  the 
pseudo-Jerome  (/;/  i  Cor.  xi.),  who  says :  "  When 
they  met  in  the  church  they  made  their  oblations 
separately  ;  and  after  the  communion,  whatever 
remained  of  the  sacrifices  they  consumed  these  in 
the  church,  making  a  common  supper  together." 
And  Theodoret^  speaks  similarly  (m  i  Cor. 
xi.    16). 

It  is  clear  then  that  in  Chrysostom's  day,  and 
for   some   time  previously,  the   Agape  had   been 

1  Cf.  Theophylact  in  i  Cor.  xi.  17,  etc. 
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held  in  the  church;^  but  as  to  when  this  practice 
actually  began  there  does  not  seem  to  be  clear 
evidence.  Chrysostom's  description  has  a  some- 
what formal  and  technical  cast,  which  is  obviously 
very  different  from  the  third  and  second  century 
writers,  and  which  shows  him  to  be  somewhat 
lacking  in  historical  imagination,  and  to  be  de- 
scribing the  past  somewhat  in  terms  of  his  own 
day. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  fact  of  the  Agape  being 
now  held  in  the  church,  we  see  from  Chrysostom 
that  in  the  fourth  century  its  eleemosynary  char- 
acter had  become  more  strongly  marked  than 
before;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  well-known 
reference^  which  Julian  the  Apostate  makes  to  the 
Agape  in  one  of  his  letters  {Fragm.  Epistolce  adfin.\ 
where  he  represents  the  Galilaeans  as  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  neglect  of  the  poor  by  their  own 
heathen  priests  to  lure  them  into  Christianity,  "  as 
a  child  might  be  lured  by  a  cake  from  home  on 
board  ship,  and  so  sold  into  slavery  in  some 
foreign  part "  {^la  tov  irXaKovvTO^  e^airaToovre^  .  .  . 
eja/3rtXXovTe9  eh  vavv  aireSovro  .  .  .).  "  In  the 
same  manner,  beginning  with  their  Agape,  as  it 

^  Cf.  suprn,  chap.  iv. 

■■^  Already  mentioned  in  the  Introduction, 
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is  called  amongst  them,  and  their  entertainment 
and  ministry  of  tables  .  .  .  they  have  led  the 
faithful  into  atheism  "  {ap^a/j-evot  Sia  Trj<i  Xeyofxei'tjg 
Trap  avToi^  ayuTrrj?  Kai  vTroSox^?  koi  SiaKovia^ 
Tpaire^wv  .   .  .   Trtcrrof?  evr'jyayov  ei"?  adeoTtjTa)} 

This  passage  bears  witness  at  once  to  the 
influence  of  the  Agape  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
to  the  increasing  dangers  with  which  it  was 
surrounded. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity,  as  we 
have  seen,  these  dangers  were  serious  to  Christians 
living  in  the  midst  of  a  corrupt  Jewish  or  heathen 
civilization,  of  which  clubs  and  social  feasts 
formed  a  great  part ;  but  in  the  days  of  per- 
secution, though  scandals  might  occasionally 
occur  in  connection  with  the  Agape,  it  was  an 
undoubted  bond  of  union  and  a  strength — above 
all  to  the  poor  or  weak  brethren,  who  there 
mixed  on  equal  terms  with  the  wealthy,  and  with 
those  who  were  strong  in  the  faith.  But,  now 
that   under   Constantine   official    recognition   and 

^  See  also  Julian,  Epist.  xlix.  {ad  Arsacium)  :  ov?ih  airo^XeTro/xev 
S  fidXicTTa  Trjv  ddedrrjTa  (Twijv^rjaev  ij  irepl  toi>s  ^ivovs  (piKavdpwTrla 
Kal  Tj  irepl  rds  racpas  rOiv  veKpQv  Trpo/XT^deia  Kai  ij  TreirXacrixivri 
aepLPOT-qs  Kara  rbv  ^iov  .  .  .  fevoSoxe'a  Kad^  iKacTTrjv  KaTdarrjcrov 
TTVKvd  iv'  airoXavcrucrit'  ol  ^iuoL  ttJs  Trap'  ijfjiQv  (piXai'dpuTrias-  .  .  . 
Tp^(f>ovai  de  ol  dvaaejSei^  ToKiXaiot  toi)s  eavruv  Kai  rovs  7j/jL€T^povs. 
The  whole  letter  is  worth  study. 
K 
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state  patronage  had  been  given  to  Christianity, 
it  was  inevitable  that  evil  results  should  begin  to 
indicate  themselves  in  the  case  of  this  ideal  union, 
which  now  began  to  show  the  seeds  of  its  final 
decay. 

And  so,  now,  we  find  the  Church  in  the  Synod 
of  Gangra^  {circa  A.D.  353,  Canon  xi.)  for  the  first 
time  formally  condemning  the  abuse  of  the  Agape  : 
"If  anyone^  despise  those  who  in  faith  hold 
Agapae,  and  who  for  the  honour  of  the  Lord 
invite  the  brethren  to  meet,  and  if  he  be  unwilling 
to  take  part  in  these  invitations  because  he 
holds  what  takes  place  in  contempt,  let  him  be 
anathema."  ..."  We  approve  of  the  Church 
assemblies  as  being  for  the  public  good,  and 
pronounce  a  blessing  on  signal  acts  of  charity 
done  to  our  brethren." 

It  was  apparently  the  case  of  the  Eustathians 
that  was  specially  aimed  at.  They  "  moved  with 
pride,"  despised  the  assembly  of  the  orthodox, 
and  chose  to  hold  the  Agap^  for  themselves  in 
private  houses. 

1  For  the  disputed  date  see  Diet.  Christian  Antiqq. ,  s.  v.  Gangra. 

^  'Et  rts  KaracppovoiT]  tCov  €k  vicrTeus  dydiras  ttolovvtuv  Kai  5id 
Ti/Jt.T)v  Kvplov  (TvyKoXorji'Tuv  Toiis  d5eX0oi>s,  Kal  fiT]  ediXoi.  kolv- 
(iipeiv  rdis  KKtjffiCTi,  did  t6  i^evTeXl^eiv  rb  yiybfj-ivov,  dvdOefia 
eiXTw. 
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But  in  spite  of  official  reproofs  the  evil  side  of 
these  entertainments  continued  to  prevail  after 
the  time  of  Constantine,  and  especially  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  as  we  see  from  the  statements 
of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  and  Chrysostom  himself. 

By  this  time  a  further  development  had  taken 
place  in  the  character  of  the  Agapae,  and  they  had, 
for  a  considerable  time  past,  been  gradually 
converted  into  entertainments  which  families  pre- 
pared on  the  ^  death  of  relatives,  in  churches,  on 
the  anniversaries  of  martyrs,  and  at  which  clergy 
and  poor  were  regular  guests. 

And  so  Gregory  apostrophizes  the  martyrs  in 
whose  honour  the  feast  was  held  :  "  Tell  us  if 
the  assemblies  really  please  you.  For  what  can 
be  more  delightful  ?  But  for  what  reason  ? 
Is  it  for  the  sake  of  virtue?  .  .  .  You,  O 
holy  martyrs,  call  I  to  witness,  these  children 
of    lust     have    changed     your     honours    into    a 

d!)   <> 
isgrace.    " 

^  See  above,  chap,  iv.,  and  Gieseler,  vol.  ii.  p.  50  ;  Cf.  Augustin., 
Ep.  xxii.,  ad  Aurelium,  quoted  in  text,  p.  150. 
"^  Gregor.  Nazian.,  Carmina,  ccxvii.-ccxxi.  : — 

Mdpriipes  eiTrare  d/j,fiiv  oKrjOQs  el  (piXbv  vfilv 
At  avvodol.   .   .  . 

NOi'  5^  rdp^os  ex^'  A"^)  o-Koiiffare  w  (pCKdKwiJLOi, 
irpbs  Toijs  dai/xoviKoiis  avTO/MoXelre  tvttovs. 
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And  again  {Orat.  vi.  4  ff.)  he  says  :  "  Let  us  also 
offer  our  bodies  and  souls  a  living  sacrifice.  ...  If 
we  gather  ourselves  together  in  this  way  ;  so  shall 
we  keep  the  feast  day  as  will  give  pleasure  to 
Christ  and  honour  to  the  martyrs.  If,  however, 
we  come  together  to  satisfy  the  belly  and  to  enjoy 
the  changing  and  fleeting  pleasures,  and  so  turn 
this  place  of  temperance  into  a  place  of  gluttony 
and  satiety.  ...  I  do  not  see  how  our  conduct 
corresponds  with  the  occasion." 

And  similarly  St.  Chrysostom,  in  spite  of  the 
somewhat  ideal  picture  of  the  Agap6  he  had  else- 
where given,  is  obliged  to  caution  the  guests  ^ 
{Horn,  xlvii.,  Panegyric  on  Julian  the  Martyr) : 

"  If  thou  desirest  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure  now 
as  well,  what  is  more  enjoyable  than  this  assembly? 
What  more  graceful,  than  the  spectacle  which  is 
spiritual  {Qedrpov  rod  Trveu/mariKov),  than  thy  own 
strains  ^  (twi/  fxeXwv  tmv  acev)  ;  than  the  fellowship 
((Twovcriai)  with  the  brethren  .-*     But  wouldest  thou 

ov  fTjTetTe  rpdire^av  ivirvovv  ov5k  /xayeipovs' 
oi  d'ipvyas  wapexovcr'  clvt  dpeTTjs  rb  yepas. 

MapTvpo/xai  dOXocpopoi  Kal  fidprvpes,  v^ptv  idT)Kav 
Tifids  v/JLeripas  oi  (pCKoyaaToploai. 

'  Cj.  Gieseler,  ii.  p.  51  n. 
*  Melodies. 
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participate  in  a  bodily  table  as  well  ?  There  it  is 
lawful,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  assembly 
{(TvXXoyov),  to  take  one's  ease  (KaToXvaavri)  under 
a  vine  or  fig-tree  near  the  monument  of  the 
martyr,  and  to  allow  the  body  relaxation,  and 
yet  secure  the  conscience  from  condemnation  (to 
avveiSo?  aTraWd^ai  Karayi^oocrecog).  For  the  martyr 
sees  you  close  by,  and,  being  near  and  standing  by 
the  very  table,  he  does  not  allow  the  enjoyment  to 
resolve  itself  {eKxvOrjmi)  into  sin,  but  as  a  tutor  or 
most  excellent  father,  being  looked  on  with  the 
eye  of  faith,  he  restrains  (KaracrreWei)  the  mirth, 
he  cuts  off  all  extravagant  pleasures,"  etc. 

And  these  warnings  were  not  confined  to  Eastern 
writers.  There  are  similar  complaints  from  the 
African  Church,  such  as  that  of  the  author  of  the 
treatise  de  Duplici  Martyrio,  which  is  sometimes 
ascribed  to  St.  Cyprian,  but  is  evidently  a  later 
work.  "  Drunkenness  ^  (he  says)  has  become  in 
our  Africa  to  such  an  extent  a  custom,  that  men 
hardly  consider  it  a  sin.  Do  we  not  sec  that  one 
Christian  is  pressed  by  another  to  drink  himself 
full  at  the  memorials  of  the  martyrs.  ...  Is  this 

1  "  Porro  temulentia  adeo  communis  est  Africa  nostrje  ut  pro- 
pemodum  non  habeant  pro  crimine.  Annon  videmus  ad  martyrum 
memorias  Christianum  a  Christiano  cogi  ad  ebrietatem?  An  hoc 
levius  crimen  esse  ducimus,  quam  hircum  immolare  Baccho?"  etc. 
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to  be  regarded  as  a  lesser  sin  than  to  offer  a  goat 
to  Bacchus  ? " 

And  similarly  St.  Augustine  {Eput.  xxii.,  ad 
Aurelium,  chap,  vi.)  says  :  "  Those  debaucheries  and 
lavish  banquets  in  cemeteries  are  usually  believed 
by  a  sensual  and  ignorant  populace  {impcrita 
plebes)  to  be  not  only  commemorations  (Jionores) 
of  martyrs,  but  even  consolations  to  the  dead 
{solatia  mortuorum)."  And  again  {contra  Faustum, 
XX.  20)  "  Our  love-feasts  feed  the  poor  either  with 
vegetable  food  or  meat — commonly  at  love-feasts, 
even  meats  are  expended  {erogantur)  on  the 
poor."  1 

Indeed,  both  in  East  and  West,  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  ignorant 
populace  to  confuse  these  Agapae  with  the  heathen 
Parentalia  and  sacrificial  festivals ;  ^  so  much  so 
that  St.  Augustine  himself  speaks  as  if  these 
Christian  memorial  feasts  had  been  appointed  as  a 
substitute  for  those  heathen  banquets.  "  When," 
he  says,^  "  on  the  establishment  of  peace  after  the 
persecutions,  crowds  of  heathen,  who  desired  to 
come  under  the  name  of  Christians,  were  hindered 

1  C/.  supra,  chap.  iv.  p.  137.  {Didasc.  xxvi.)  "  agapis  et 
erogationibus." 

'^  Cf.  Faustus,  sttpra  Introd.  p.  2  ff. 
*  Epist.  xxix.  ad  Alypium^  chap.  ix. 
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by  the  fact  that,  being-  used  to  spend  festal  days 
with  their  idols  in  abundant  feasting  and  debauch- 
ery, they  could  not  easily  refrain  from  these 
pleasures,  our  ancestors  determined  that  in  the 
meantime  forbearance  should  be  shown  for  this 
part  of  their  weakness,  and  that  in  place  of  {post) 
those  they  were  surrendering,  other  festal  days 
should  be  celebrated  in  honour  of  holy  martyrs, 
at  least  not  with  similar  profanity  {sacrilegio),  if 
with  similar  display."  ^ 

And  St.  Basil-  {Regula  Major,  gu.  xl.)  speaks 
of  sellers  in  the  sanctuary  on  festivals  of 
martyrs  trafficking  in  what  was  necessary  for 
the  feasts. 

And  so  we  arrive  at  the  beginning  of  the  sad 
end  of  this  beautiful  and  characteristically  Christian 
custom  of  love-feasts,  when  the  Church  itself  was 
obliged  to  discountenance  them,  and  forbid  their 
celebration  in  sacred  buildings.  The  Council  of 
Laodicea  {circa  A.D.  363)  enacts  {Canon  28)  that 
^  "  it  is  not  lawful  to  hold  the  so-called  Agapae  in 

^  Cf.  also  Greg.  Nyss.  in  Viia  Greg.  Thatimaturg.     Div.  i.  §  70. 

"  OTL  oiiB^  Tas  ev  Tois  fiaprvpioLS  yivo/xefa^  dyopacrlas  oiKeias  rjpuf 
6\6yos SeiKwaiv.  Cf.  PauIinusNol.  {Nat.  s.  Felicis,  ix.)  "Divendant 
vina  tabernis.     Sancta  precum  domus  est  Ecclesia." 

^  on  oil  Setiv  rots  KvpiaKoh  ri  iv  rals  eKKXrjcriais  tcls  Xeyo/xei'ai  dydTras 
Troietv  Kal  iv  Tt^  oIku)  tov  Qeov  ecrdietp  /cat  o-KKov^ira  crrpuvvveLV. 
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the  Churches,  or  assemblies,  and  to  eat,  or  set  out 
couches  in  the  house  of  God." 

"  The  so-called  Agapse  " — what  a  melancholy  de- 
velopment of  that  which  seems  to  have  been  origin- 
ally an  outcome  of  the  "  Kam]  evroXtj  ^iva  ayairaTe 
aXKr'i\ov<i !  "  But  after  all  it  was  the  Eucharist  and 
not  the  Agap^  that  was  of  Divine  institution,  and 
so  it  was  the  Eucharist — the  Institution  of  Him 
"  Who  knew  what  was  in  man,"  and  not  the  Agape, 
which  man  had,  with  the  best  intentions,  added  to 
the  Eucharist,  that  survived. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Agape  will  need 
only  to  be  briefly  summarised.^ 

Henceforward  Agapce  were  regularly  celebrated 
in  the  East,  e.g.  in  Antioch,  beside  the  place  dedi- 
cated to  martyrs.^ 

By  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  they  seem  to 
have  died  out  of  most  parts  of  the  Western  Church, 
as  St.  Augustine  tells  us  {Ep.  xxii.  ad  Aureliuni, 
chap,  iv.) :  "  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Italy, 
and  in  all  or  almost  all  other  churches  beyond  the 
sea  they  had  either  not  been  celebrated  at  all,  or 
if  they  had  arisen  or  become  customary,  they  were 

^  See  further  in  Binterim,  ii.  pt.  i.  ii.  sect.  9,  and  Gieseler,  ii.  52  ; 
^  Chrysost.,   Hotn.    xlvii.   in   S.  Jul.,  tov  /xaprvplov  TrXTjalov  vw6 
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put  an  end  to  and  abolished  after  careful  considera- 
tion by  the  Bishops."  ^ 

St.  Ambrose,  e.g.  had  prohibited  them  at  Milan, 
as  St.  Augustine  tells  us  {Confess,  vi.  2)  in  order 
that  no  opportunity  for  debauchery  might  be 
given  to  the  intemperate,  and  "  because  this  kind 
of  Parentalia  {ilia  quasi  Parentalid)  resembled 
very  closely  the  superstition  of  the  heathen." 

Paulinus  of  Nola  is  our  chief  authority  for 
customs  which  prevailed  elsewhere  in  Italy  in 
his  day,  and  he  mentions  how  at  Rome,  Alethius 
entertained  all  the  poor  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter 
at  the  funeral  of  his  wife.  At  Nola,  Paulinus  did 
his  utmost  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of 
commemorative  feasting  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Felix.  2 

In  Africa  such  festivals  seem  still  to  have  been 
universal ;  but  St.  Augustine  used  his  influence 
against  them,  as  he  tells  us  {Epistola  xxii. 
ad  Ajireli7iin,  chap,  vi.),  at  first  by  urging 
Aurelius,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  against  them,  and 
subsequently  by  his  own  action,  at  Hippo,  which 

^  "Per  Itali33  maximam  partem  et  in  aliis  omnibus  aut  prope 
omnibus  transmarinis  Ecclesiis  partim  nunquam  facta  sunt,  partim 
vel  orta  vel  inveterata  episcoporum  diligentia  et  animadversione 
exstincta  atque  deleta  sunt." 

2  Gieseler,  ii.  p.  51-2;  Paulin.  Nol.,  Ep.  33. 
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he  describes^  at  considerable  length.  "And  I 
added  an  harangue  in  order  to  show  with  what 
unusual  heat  and  vehemence  our  Lord  drove  out 
of  the  temple  drunken  revellings  {ebriosa  con- 
vivia)"  etc. 

And,  finally,  the  third  Council  of  Carthage  (a.d. 
397,  Canon  xxx.)  enacted  that  "  no  bishops  or 
clergy  should  hold  banquets  in  a  church  unless 
it  should  happen  that  the  needs  of  hospitality 
required  that  they  should  take  refreshment  there 
when  on  a  journey.  And  that  their  flocks  should 
also,  as  far  as  possible,  be  debarred  from  entertain- 
ments of  this  kind."^ 

In  the  Eastern  churches  the  Agapae  seem  to 
have  survived  somewhat  longer  without  further 
general  condemnation. 

Theodoret,  for  instance  (a.d.  circ.  429,  Hist. 
Eccl.  iii.  11)  speaks  of  certain  martyrs  being 
honoured  by  a  yearly  feasting  {fxky^pi  Se  rrjixepov 
eTtjcrlo)  S>]iuoOoivia  yepaipovrai).  But  in  A.D.  692 
the  Trullan  or  "  Quinisextan  "  Council  (Canon  74) 

^  £p.  xxix.  ad  Alypiuin,  a.d.  395. 

'■'  "  Ut  nulli  episcopi  vel  clerici  in  ecclesia  conviventur  nisi  forte 
transeuntes  hospitiorum  necessitate  illic  reficiantur :  populi  etiam 
ab  hujusmodi  conviviis  quantum  fieri  potest  prohibeantur. "  Cf. 
supra,  Egyptian  Ch.  Ord.  49,  et  .  .  .  \afji.j3di>€i.i'  tis  ti  ^ovXerai  ev 
rri  iKK\yjaig,. 
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under  Justinian  H.  repeated  the  Canon  of  Lao- 
dicea  ^  against  them,  with  the  additional  words, 
"  those  who  dare  to  do  this  must  either  cease,  or 
be  excommunicated  "  (acpopi^eaOocxrav). 

But  in  the  Western  Church  the  last  extant 
enactment  against  them  is  as  early  as  A.D.  541,  in 
the  Second  Council  of  Orleans  (chap.  xii.  Labbe  iv. 
p.  1781) :  "  That  no  one  is  to  perform  his  devotions 
in  a  church  with  singing  or  drinking  or  wantonness, 
for  by  such  devotion  God  is  not  pleased  but  rather 
incensed."  ^ 

Yet,  in  spite  of  restrictions  and  prohibitions,  it 
was  long  before  the  Agape  finally  died  out.  And 
in  its  later  days  it  developed  into  a  variety  of  forms 
which  call  for  notice. 

Theodoret  {GrcBc.  Affect.  Curatio  Diss,  viii.,  circa 
437  A.D.),  speaks  of  Agapae  in  connection  with 
commemoration  ^  feasts  as  taking  the  place  of  such 
festivals  as  the  Dionysia :  "the  ceremonies  ((5>?//o- 
Ooiviai)  of  Peter  and  Paul  and  Thomas,  etc.,  are 
gone  through,  and  in  place  of  the  ancient  proces- 
sion (TTo/xTre/a?)  and  disgraceful  obscenity  of  word 

^  Supra,  p.  151. 

'^"Ne  quis  in  ecclesia  votum  suum  cantando,  bibendo,  vel 
lasciviendo  exsolvat ;  quia  Deus  talibus  votis  irritatur  potius  quam 
placetur. " 

*  Natalitia,  i.e.  birthdays  into  a  better  world. 
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and  deed,  temperate  gatherings  are  celebrated 
{(Tco(ppov€i  eopTa^ovrai  7rap>]'yvp€i^),  involving  not 
drunkennesss  and  revelling  and  laughter,  but 
divine  hymns,  and  the  hearing  of  sacred  oracles 
(XoyiMv),  and  prayers  enhanced  with  commendable 
tears  (a^ieTraluoi^  KocrjULOujULei'tjv  SaKpuoi?)- 

And  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  speaks  {Ep.  i.  14)^  of 
such  feasts  in  connection  with  marriages. 

The  custom  of  Agapae  in  connection  with 
funerals  has  been  mentioned  before.  It  was 
originally^   in    all    probability   a   grafting,   so   to 

1  Cf.  St.  Aug.,  E/>.  xxix.  ad  Alyp.,  "  legebatur  alternatim  et 
psallebatur  .  .  .  non  parva  multitudine  utriusque  (sexus)  .  .  . 
manente  et  psallente." 

2  Cf.  also  Greg.  Nazianz.,  Epist.  Ivii.  (ccxciii.)  and  ccxxxii. 
(cxciii.). 

^  It  has  been  questioned  whether  these  funeral  and  memorial 
feasts  were  Agapce  at  all.  My  reasons  for  thinking  that  they  were 
are  briefly  these,  in  addition  to  the  evidence  given  above,  p.  138  : 
(l)  That  legalisation  of  sodalicia  '■'■  religionis  causa"  naturally 
would  dispose  the  Christians  in  early  times  to  shelter  their  Agapae 
under  the  wing  of  collegia  funeraticia,  which  all  had  feasts.  (See 
Appendix  II.)  (2)  That  Tertullian  in  his  description  of  the  Agape 
{Apol.  xxxix.)  distinctly  dwells  on  the  "  area,"  which  was  common 
to  the  Christian  "  corpus  "  with  the  heathen  collegium,  as  expended 
"  egenis  alendis  kumaiidisqtie."  (Cf.  ad  Ma7-tyr :  i.  Inter  cetera 
alimenta,  beati  martyres  designati,  etc.,  a.nA  de  JejHit.  chap.  12,  and 
the  idea  of  alms-giving  in  connection  with  burials  survives  in  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  (viii.  42),  quoted  above).  (3)  That  the 
language  applied  to  these  feasts  is  very  similar  to  that  used  of  the 
Agape,  though  the  word  Agape  is  scarcely  ever  applied  to  them.  Cf. 
Constantine,  Oral,  ad  Sand.  chap,  xii.,  aujcppofiarara  5e  ttoWui^  Kal 
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speak,  of  the  Christian  Agape  upon  the  imme- 
morial custom  of  funeral  feasts ;  and  how  far  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  Agapae  survived  in  this 
it  is  not  possible  to  determine  ;  but  several  Western 
writers  of  this  period  speak  of  such  feasts  in  much 
the  same  terms  as  they  apply  to  the  Agape  proper. 
St.  Augustine,  for  instance  {^De  Moribus  Eccles. 
cxxxiv.),  says  :  "  I  know  many  who  adore  tombs 
and  pictures,  I  know  many  who  drink  most 
lavishly  over  the  dead,  and  who,  setting  forth 
banquets  before  corpses,  dig  their  own  graves 
over  those  who  have  been  brought  to  the  grave 
{super  sepultos  se  ipsos  sepeliant),  and  who  put 
their  own  acts  of  gluttony  and  excess  down  to  the 
account  of  religion." 

And  similarly  Paulinus  of  Nola  (A.D.  397,  Epist. 
ad  Pammachium,  xiii.  11),  speaking  "  ^^  lacrima- 


rb.  avfj-Tvoaia  irpos  fXeov  Kal  duaKT-^cnv  tQv  Seofxivojv  Kal  Trpo?  ^o-qdeiav 
Tuv  ih'TrecrdvTui'.  See  Bingham,  bk.  xx.  chap.  vii.  ;  Cs-ve,  PrimUiTJe 
Christianity,  chap.  viii.  ;  Diet.  Christ.  Antiqq.  s.v.  "Cemetery." 
Prof.  Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  i. ,  1 19,  says: 
"  The  Christians  were  the  dominant  class  in  most  Phrygian  cities 
after  200.  They  registered  themselves  as  "collegia  tenuiorum  " 
(.Dig.  47,  22),  and  accommodated  themselves  in  all  possible  ways 
to  the  Roman  law."  Some  of  the  inscriptions  given  by  Prof. 
Ramsay  tend  to  confirm  the  above  view,  e.g.  Nos.  455-7  {Cities and 
Bishoprics,  p.  562),  where  Aristeas  gives  a  piece  of  ground  to  a 
Christian  burial  and  benefit  society  on  certain  conditions. 
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rum  sanctitate"  adds  :  "  Methinks  I  see  all  those 
crowds  of  the  poor  {miserandce)  populace,  those 
nurslings  of  divine  piety  gathered  together  into 
the  magnificent  {amplissimavi)  basilica  of  the 
glorious  Peter,  and  so  carefully  disposed  in  com- 
panies {per  accubitus),  and  all  being  fed  with 
abundance  of  food  {profitiis  .  .  .  cibis)"  ^ 

And,  lastly,  there  is  mention  of  religious  feasts 
in  connection  with  dedication  festivals,  which  by 
the  time  of  Gregory  ^  of  Nazianzus  had  become  an 
"  ancient  usage  "  (ey/cama  Tijuaa-Oai  TroXaio's  vofio^)  ; 
but  which  gradually  had  grown  more  licentious,  until 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  we  find 
Gregory  ^  the  Great  writing  to  Mellitus,  who  was 
about  to  join  Augustine  in  England,  and,  in  order 
to  check  the  popular  tendency  to  idolatry,  "  allow- 
ing that,  as  some  solemnity  must  be  conceded  as  a 
compensation  for  the  transformation  of  the  heathen 
temples  into  Christian  churches,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  sacrifices,  these  festivals  should  be  observed 
on  the  anniversaries  of  the  day  of  the  dedication," 

^  But  see  also  Gregor.  Nazianz.,  Carmin.,  ii.,  xvii.  (Benedict.  Ed.), 
oi)5'  iepTji'  sVt  Saira  7ej'^^Xtoi',  ■^e  davbvTO's,  ij  riya.  vvfi  j'lolrjp  avv  ivKeb- 
veaai  Oiuv. 

"  Orat.  xiii.      See  Diet.  Christ.  Antiqq.  s.v. 

^  Epist.  ad  Melliium.  See  the  fuller  account  in  Binterini,  ii. 
pts.  i.  and  ii. 
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when,  he  suggests,  "  after  killing  cattle  to  the 
praise  of  God,  they  should  celebrate  the  solemnity 
with  religious  feasting."  ^ 


In  conclusion  it  may  be  well  to  gather  up  very 
briefly  the  somewhat  scattered  threads  of  this  dis- 
cussion, so  as  to  present  the  main  results  of  it  in 
a  convenient  form. 

The  attempt  made  (Introd.)  to  investigate  to 
some  extent  the  environment— heathen  and  Jewish 
— in  which  the  love-meals  grew  up,  showed,  with 
regard  to  the  former,  that  both  secular  and 
religious  associations,  either  Greek,  Roman,  or 
Oriental  in  origin,  and  usually  involving  common 
meals,  were  prevalent  throughout  the  Roman 
Empire  during  the  period  when  the  Agape  arose ; 
and  that  these  associations  were,  in  some  cases, 
not  without  morally  beneficial  results;  but  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that 
they  were  on  the  same  moral  plane  with  these 
Christian  love-meals  ;  and  that  therefore  they 
were  unlikely  to  have  had   any  direct   influence 

1  "  Ut  die  dedicationis  vel  natalitii  sanctorum  martyrum  .  .  . 
tabernacula  sibi  circa  easdem  ecclesias  .  .  .  faciant,  et  leligiosis 
conviviis  soUemnitatem  celebrent. 
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on  their  origin  {cf.  App.  I.  C,  p.  179),  though 
they  paved  the  way,  so  to  speak,  for  their  develop- 
ment, and  subsequently  exercised  a  corrupting 
effect  upon  them  (pp.  18,  19).  On  the  other  hand, 
a  survey  of  the  history  of  Jewish  common  meals, 
anterior  to  and  contemporary  with  the  rise  of  the 
Agape  (pp.  20-35),  showed  that  they  differed 
essentially  from  the  all-embracing  character  of  the 
Christian  love-feast,  in  that  they  were  primarily 
for  purposes  of  exclusion  (p.  34)  or  of  ceremonial 
purity  (p.  31);  but,  nevertheless,  that  the  sacri- 
ficial and  symbolical  significance  of  common  meals 
(pp.  22,  23)  had  its  roots  so  deep  in  the  Hebrew 
character  that  it  could  not  be  without  effect  on 
the  relations  of  Christ  to  His  disciples.  Not  only 
did  our  Lord's  identification  of  the  Apostles  with 
Himself  express  itself  in  a  constant  table-fellow- 
ship (p.  37),  but  He  repeatedly  spoke  of  His 
Kingdom  under  the  image  of  a  Supper  (pp.  36,  37). 
And  this  symbolism  naturally  survived  and  de- 
veloped in  the  infant  Christian  community  in  the 
shape  of  common  meals  (pp.  39-42).  The  idea  of 
oneness  in  Christ  thus  expressed  found  its  cul- 
mination in  the  special  Commemoration  ^  instituted 

^  Dr.    P.    Gardner  (Exploratio   Evangelica,   p.    461)   says  that 
"there    is   no    proof   that  Jesus    intended    to  institute   a   Lord's 
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by  Christ  Himself  in  the  Eucharist  (pp.  45  and  47). 
The  sacrificial  character  of  this  Institution  is  not 
so  strongly  emphasised  in  the  Gospels  as  by  St. 
Paul  (p.  38,  71.  2,  App.  I.  A,  p.  165);  but  the 
Institution  cannot,  on  any  showing,  be  altogether 
divorced  from  its  sacrificial  surroundings,  or  from 
the  gradual  propaideia  which  led  up  to  it  (App. 
I.  A,  p.  165  n.) ;  and,  tiiough  the  Agape  and  the 
Eucharist  were  at  first  united,  hiter  alia  the  lan- 
guage  of  St.    Paul    indicates   that   from   the  first 


Supper,"  and  that  "the  Christian  Sacrament,  as  we  know  it, 
represents  the  early  Christian  custom  of  the  common  meal  mixed 
with  an  infusion  of  sacrificial  mysticism,  probably  due  to  Paul." 
But  taking  the  Synoptists'  account  (even  apart  from  the  doubtful 
words  in  St.  Luke)  it  is  steeped  in  sacrificial  associations.  "  The 
influence  of  the  idea  of  the  Lamb,"  f.^.  (Isa.  liii.  7),  "in  shap- 
ing the  Messianic  hope  of  Judaism,  cannot  be  over-estimated" 
(Hastings' Z>/(-/.  Bible,  s.v.  Lamb.  Cf.  John  i.  29,  36  ;  I  Pet.  i.  19  ; 
John  vi.  35,  53,  54,  and  Stier  Keden  Jesu,  E.  T.,  vii.  p.  77). 
As,  however,  the  lamb  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Synoptists,  its 
significance  cannot  perhaps  be  pressed.  But  for  the  sacrificial 
significance  of  bread  and  wine  see  further  Freeman,  Principles 
of  Divine  Service,  part  ii.  pp.  76  and  200  ;  Maclear,  Evidential 
Value  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  p.  51  ft.,  p.  73  ft".  ;  also  Hastings' 
Diet.  Bible,  s.v.  Lord's  Supper.  And,  even  putting  aside  the  Synop- 
tists' account,  there  is  no  reason  to  distrust  St.  Paul's  (probably 
earlier)  statement  (i  Cor.  xi.  23  ff. ),  which,  if  unhistorical  and 
merely  '  ecstatic,'  could  easily  have  been  discredited  by  some  of  those 
present  at  the  Last  Supper.  If  the  Eucharist  was  a  mere  develop- 
ment of  the  common  meal,  why  did  both  survive  so  long  in  the 
Church  ?  See  also  Dr.  Sanday  in  Hastings'  Diet.  Bible,  ii.  p.  638, 
and  reft",  there ;  and  supra,  p.  22. 

L 
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there  was  some  distinction  between  the  two 
(pp.  38,  n.  2  ;  43,  71.  5  ;  48).  The  early  and  appar- 
ently natural  separation  of  the  two  would  other- 
wise be  difficult  to  account  for,  on  the  supposition, 
i.e.^  that  every  common  meal,  and  the  whole  of 
every  such  meal,  was  an  Eucharist  from  the  first 
(p.  43.  n.  5). 

The  seeds  which  bore  fruit  in  this  separation 
already  appear  in  the  description  in  i  Corinthians 
(App.  I.  C,  pp.  47,  50),  though  whether  the  feast 
described  there  was  called  an  Agape  is  somewhat 
uncertain  (App.  I.  C).  The  evidence  of  the  Didache 
seems  to  show  the  two  meals  still  in  union,  whether 
this  was  normal  or  not  (pp.  31,  32,  53,  53,  n.  4). 
But  Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan  (112  A.D.)  is  commonly 
taken  as  indicating  that  the  separation  took  place 
then,  or  not  long  previously  (p.  59  and  11.  2, 
p.  56,  n.  3,  pp.  187,  196),  at  least  in  parts  of  the 
Church.  The  silence  of  Justin  {c.  140  A.D.)  and 
Irenaius  (177  A.D.)  as  to  the  Agape  hardly  seems 
conclusive  (p.  61,  App.  II.  197,  n.  2)  as  to  its 
non-existence  at  Rome  and  in  Gaul  respectively 
{cf.  61  and  App.  II.  pp.  190  ff.)  in  their  time,  in 
view  of  the  strong  and  apparently  representative 
statement  of  TertulHan,  though  it  may  indicate 
that,     owing     perhaps     partly    to     the     varying 
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enforcement  of  the  law  against  associations 
in  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  the  development 
of  the  Agape  was  not  uniform  (App.  H.  pp.  188, 
196,  11.  3).  But,  by  the  end  of  the  second  or 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  the  Agape,  as  a 
distinctive  ceremony,  seems  to  have  been  in  vogue 
in  East  and  West  alike  (chaps,  ii.  and  iii.,  especially 
p.  104).  The  exact  relation  of  the  Agape  to  the 
legal  enactments  of  the  Roman  Emperors  at  this 
period  is  uncertain,  but  there  is  some  indication 
of  its  legalisation  in  connection  with  the  collegia 
funcraticia  (p.  104  ;/.,  p.  156  n.  3,  p.  189  n. 
p.   199  «.) 

At  this  time  there  also  appears  to  be  some 
uncertainty  as  to  the  separation  of  the  Eucharist 
from  the  Agape  in  parts  of  the  Egyptian  Church 
(chap.  iii.  pp.  79,  90-3) ;  but  the  directions  as  to  the 
Agape  in  the  literature  of  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions represent  the  differentiation  as  clear  in  Syria 
and  Egypt  generally,  in  the  fourth  century,  if  not 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  ;  and  the  general 
agreement,  at  least  in  outline,  between  these 
documents,  and  the  statements  of  Tertullian  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria  as  to  the  love-feast  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  separation  of  the  two  rites  was 
almost  universal  (p.  126  ff.). 
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At  the  same  time  a  comparison  of  these  docu- 
ments with  each  other  points  to  a  good  deal  of 
local  variety  in  the  ritual  of  these  common  meals 
(chap.  iv.  pp.  126-9). 

The  further  history  of  the  Agape,  as  gathered 
from  undoubted  writers  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
afterwards  (chap,  v.),  unfolds  a  sad  picture  of 
gradual  decay,  partly  consequent  on  the  increasing 
admixture  of  Christianity  with  pagan  elements, 
which  its  official  recognition  in  the  Roman  Empire 
tended  to  promote. 


APPENDIX  I 

(To  Chapter  I) 
A 

IN  seeking  to  explain  the  passage  on  the 
assembly  in  i  Cor.  xi.,  I  have  been  led  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  Bishop  Lightfoot  {Apostolic 
Fathers,  vol.  ii.  sect,  i,  p.  313),  viz.  "that  in  the 
Apostolic  Age  the  Eucharist  formed  part  of  the 
Agape.  The  original  form  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ^ 
as  it  was  instituted  by  Christ  was  thus  in  a  manner 
kept  up.  This  appears  from  i  Cor.  xi.  17  e.g. 
(comp.  Acts  XX.  7),  from  which  passage  we  infer 
that  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  came,  as  it 

'  Dr.  Armitage  Robinson  {Encycl.  Biblica,  s.v.  Eucharist),  in 
view  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  Last  Supper  was  a  Pass- 
over Supper,  warns  us  against  being  dominated  in  our  conception 
of  the  original  institution  by  the  consideration  of  the  elaborate  cere- 
monial of  the  Passover  celebration,  and  he  connects  the  institution 
rather  with  "the  simpler  formula  which  accompanied  the  ordinarj' 
Jewish  meals."  But  see  Bp.  J.  Wordsworth,  Holy  Communion, 
p.  14  ff.,  and  the  raff,  there  ;  Harnack,  Texte,  etc.,  vii. ,  ii.  137. 
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naturally  would,  at  a  later  stage  in  the  enter- 
tainment." ^ 

But  this  statement  is  at  variance  with  the  well- 
known  passage  in  St.  Chrysostom  (on  i  Cor.,  Honiil. 
xxvii.),  who  says  that  "  when  the  solemn  service 
(t^9  cn/i/a^ecof)  was  completed,  after  the  communion 
of  the  mysteries,  they  all  went  to  a  common  enter- 
tainment, the  rich  bringing  their  provisions  with 
them,  and  the  poor  and  destitute  being  invited 
by  them,  and  all  feasting  in  common.  But  after- 
wards this  custom  also  became  corrupt." - 

Some  modern  writers,  relying  on  Chrysostom's 
statement,  maintain  either  that  from  the  first  the 
Eucharist  preceded  the  Agape,  or  —  somewhat 
strangely  in  view  of  Chrysostom's  own  words — 
that  there  was  no  direct  connection  between  the 
Eucharist  and  the  Agape.  Mr.  Homersham  Cox,^ 
e.g.,  boldly  declares,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  ad- 
duced above,  that  "there  is  not  the  slightest 
reference  in  ancient  writers  to  a  combination  of 
the  Eucharist  and  the  Agape." 

^  .See  also  Duchesne,  Les  Origines  dii  Cu/te  Chretien,  p.  48,  who 
appears  to  take  the  same  view. 

-See  also  Chryosostom's  Homily,  "  Oportet  hoereses  esse" 
(Benedictine  Ed.,  vol.  iii.  p.  244),  and  Theophylact  in  i  Cor. 
xi.  17.      Cf.  chap,  v.,  supra,  and  Bingham,  bk.  xv.  chap.  vii. 

-  First  Century  of  Christianity,  p.  312. 
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But  apart  from  the  very  strong  presumption 
that,  in  the  absence  of  express  direction  to  the 
contrary  {of  which  there  is  no  evidence),  the 
Apostles  would  have  followed  the  order  of  the 
original  Institution,  the  considerations  adduced, 
and  the  emphasis  of  St.  Paul  (i  Cor.  xi.  25)  on  the 
institution  of  the  cup  being  jxera  to  Seiirvfjaai  ^ 
cannot  be  so  lightly  set  aside.  Moreover,  the 
extreme  simplicity  and  the  untechnical  character 
of  the  language  applied  to  the  Eucharist  in  the 
Acts  scarcely  leave  room  for  doubt,  in  spite  of 
Chrysostom's  statement,  which  was  made  pro- 
bably not  earlier  than  387  A.D.,-  that  the  view 
taken  in  the  text  is  the  true  one.  By  Chrysostom's 
time  the  custom  of  early  celebrations  and  fasting 

'  The  normal  order  of  a  Greek  delTrvov  would  not  be  inconsistent 
with  this.  The  TrpcDrat  rpd-Tre^at.  included  the  whole  of  what  we 
consider  the  meal,  and  wine  was  not  drunk  till  the  Sevrepai 
Tpdwe^ai,  when,  after  a  libation  to  the  "good  spirit"  (dyadov 
dainovos),  the  guests  drank  from  their  first  cup  to  Aids  —uiTTJpoi. 
The  de'cirvov  of  St.  Paul  might  correspond  in  order  to  the  Sevrepai 
Tpdire^ai,  the  Trpwrat  for  satisfying  hunger  (l  Cor.  xi.  34)  having 
presumedly  been  eaten  at  home.  Cf.  Xenoph.,  Symp.  ii.  i  ; 
Plato,  Synip.  chap.  iv.  ;  and  Smith's  Diet.  Antiqq.  s.v.  "Coena." 
C/.  Prof.  Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  p.  485  ;  St. 
Paul  the  Traveller y  p.  208.  "The  Christian  lived  in  externals 
much  as  before."  .  .  .  "It  took  centuries  for  Christianity  to  dis- 
engage itself  from  its  surroundings,  and  to  remake  society  and  the 
rules  of  life." 

-  See  Diet.  Christ.  Biogr.  s.v.  Chrysostom. 
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Communion  had  become  so  ingrained  into  the  life 
of  the  Church  that  to  an  uncritical  mind  it  might 
well  seem  incredible  that  things  had  ever  been 
otherwise,  whereas  recent  historical  criticism  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  practice  of  Chrysostom's 
time  was  due,  not  to  immemorial  custom  or  direct 
Divine  precept,  but  to  the  communis  sensus  of  the 
Catholic  Church  based  on  a  sad  experience  of  the 
abuse  of  the  original  practice.^ 

Dr.  John  Lightfoot,  whose  opinion  is  always 
worthy  of  respect,  owing  to  his  learning,  strongly 
questions  the  "  more  general  opinion "  that  the 
Agapae  were  solemn  assemblies  which  every  con- 
gregation had,  and  at  which  they  ate  together  at 
receiving  the  Sacrament,  "  some  think  instantly  be- 
fore, some  after  ;  "  ^  and  he  urges  that  what  St.  Paul 
condemns  in  i  Cor.  xi.  is  "  not  only  nor  so  much 
the  misdemeanours  at  these  suppers  as  the  suppers 
themselves,"  and  he  declares  that  the  Agapae  were 
really  the  entertainment  of  strangers,^  though  he  is 
"  far  from  denying  that  some  Agapae  were  used  as 

'  Early,  i.e.  "antelucan,"  celebrations,  as  above  stated  (chap,  ii.), 
appear  to  have  originated  in  the  desire  to  escape  notice  in  time  of 
persecution. 

'^  Sermon  on  Jude  I2,  Works,  Ed.  Pitman,  vi.  232  ff.  Cf.  on 
I  Cor.  xi.,  vol.  ii.  p.  525. 

"  Cf.  Rom.  xvi.  I  and  23. 
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appendages  to  the  Lord's  Supper  in  more  ancient 
ages  of  the  Church,  but  whether  in  the  times  of 
the  Apostles  we  ask,  and  whether  Jude  means 
such  we  very  much  doubt."  .  .  . 

"  ^  Those  Agapae  we  suppose  were  when  strangers 
were  hospitably  entertained  in  each  Church,  and 
that  at  the  cost  of  each  Church.  And  we  are  of 
opinion  that  this  laudable  custom  was  derived 
from  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews.  In  these 
synagogues  they  neither  eat  nor  drink — but  there 
was  a  place  near  the  synagogue  in  which  they 
were  wont  to  sleep  and  eat."  ^ 

But  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Jewish  custom 
offers  points  of  contact  with  the  subsequent  de- 
velopments of  the  Agape  in  the  Christian  Church, 
there  is  no  trace  of  such  ^evoSoxia  in  the  evidence 
I  have  above  adduced.^ 

The  N.T.  passages  quoted  in  support  of  this  view, 
are :  Acts  xviii.  7  (Paul),  "  departed  thence  and 
went  into  the  house  of  a  certain  man  named  Titus 

'  P.  523- 

■^  Gloss,  in  Bava  Bathra,  fol.  3,  2.     See  also  L.,  vol.  iii.  p.  274. 

^  The  method  of  charitable  relief  described  by  Justin  Martyr 
{Apol.  i.  chap.  Ixvii.)  in  connection  with  the  Eucharist,  does  not 
suggest  any  such  complete  organization  : — to  avWeyoiJ-evov  irapa  rui 
vpoecTTLOTi.  airorlderai  /cat  ai^ros  iiriKovpel  6p(f>avois  .  .  .  Kai  Totj 
irapevidTjuLois  otac  ^4vols.  But  the  concluding  words  seem  to  in- 
dicate the  direction  which  subsequent  organization  might  take. 
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Justus,  one  that  worshipped  God,  whose  house 
joined  hard  to  the  synagogue"  (ou  ^  oIkIg  rjv 
crvvojuopovcra  t^  (Twaycoyr])  ]  Rom.  xvi.  I,  2,  "  Phcebe 
a  servant  of  the  Church  ...  a  succourer  (tt/oo- 
(TTrtTi?)  of  many";  and  i  Tim.  v.  lo,  ei  e^evoSoxw^^y 
€1  ay'ioov  'Tr6Sa<i  evi-^ev.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
is  Httle  or  no  trace  of  this  form  in  the  organization 
of  Christian  charity  in  the  '^  Apostohc  or  Sub- 
Apostolic  Age  ;  and  the  straitened  and  harassed 
circumstances  of  the  infant  Church  would  have 
obviously  made  any  such  institutions  difficult,  if 
not  impossible.  Such  hospitality  was  evidently 
left  to  the  generosity  of  individuals  at  first,  as  we 
see,  ^.^.,  from  Rom.  xii.  23  :  "Gaius,  6  ^evo?  /ulov  kqi 


B 

The  meaning  of  the  term  KvpiaKov  Seiirvov  in 
I  Cor.  xi.  has  been  so  much  disputed,  that  it  seems 
to  require  a  brief  discussion. 

^  Urescher  ("de  .  .  .  Agapis,"  sect.  2)  points  out  that  both  rich 
and  poor  are  included  in  the  feast  in  i  Cor.  xi.,  whereas  in  the 
distribution  of  food  only  the  needy  were  invited.  C/.  Prudentius 
Hymn  II.  de  Passione  Laurentii,  v.  158,  sqq. 

^  .See  further  in  Uhlhorn's  Christian  Charity  in  the  Ancient 
Church,  chap,  iv.,  Suicer  Thesaurus,  s.v.  if-vo^oxCiov,  Trrw^f'^o*'?  etc. 
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A  recent  ^  writer  seeks  to  prove  that  in  i  Cor.  xi. 
KuptaKov  refers  to  God  the  Father,  but  with  an 
apparently  strange  want  of  reference  to  the  im- 
mediate context  (vv.  23,  24)  in  which  St.  Paul  says 
that  he  received  "  from  the  Lord  "  (cnro  rov  Kvpiov) 
.  .  .  that  the  Lord  (o  Kvpio(})  Jesus  .  .  .  took  bread 
.  ,  .  and  likewise  also  the  cup  after  supper  (fxera 
TO  Senri'tjcrat) ;  and  throughout  the  chapter,  and 
indeed  in  the  majority  of  cases  through  the 
Epistle-  both  Kvpio?  and  6  Kvpio^  seem  to  refer  to 
the  Lord  Jesus.  In  the  only  other  passage^  in  the 
New  Testament  in  which  the  adjective  KvpiaKog 
occurs,  it  apparently  refers  to  the  commemoration 
of  the  day  on  which  it  was  declared  with  power 
that  Jesus  is  Lord,  Sunday,  according  to  Justin 
Martyr  {Apol.  i.  chap.  Ixvii.),  being  "  the  day  on 
which  we  hold  our  common  assembly  because  .  .  . 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  rose  from  the  dead." 
But,  though  Bishop  Lightfoot  (on  Ignatius,  Ep.  ad 
Magnes.  p.  129)  thinks  this  interpretation  doubt- 
ful, at  any  rate  St  Paul's  own  use  of  the  expression 
"  the  day  of  the  Lord  "  (i  Cor.  v.  5,  and  2  Cor.  i.  14) 

1  My  friend,  the  Rev.  C.  R.  D.  Biggs,  "  The  Sacrificial  signi- 
ficance of  the  term  Lord's  Supper,"  p.  i6. 

^  For  a  possible  exception  in  this  chapter,  cf.  xi.  32  with  x.  22  ; 
see  Thayer,  Lex.  s.v.  Kipios. 

'  Rev.  i.  10,  "I  was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  {KvpiaKrj)  day." 
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refers  not  to  the  Father,  but  to  the  Son.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  anything^  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment use  of  KvpLo<i  or  KvpiaKo?,^  there  is  certainly 
nothing  in  the  LXX  usage  of  Kvpiog,  to  counter- 
balance these  considerations.  Nor  in  the  face  of 
them  does  St.  Paul's  quotation  of  "  the  table  of  the 
Lord  "  (rpdire^a  Kuplov)  from  Mai  i.  7  seem  to  be 
conclusive  to  the  contrary. 

The  word  Secirvov  is  in  itself  of  course  not 
necessarily  restricted  to  an  evening  or  night  meal,^ 
but  the  evident  allusion  to  the  Paschal  Supper  in 
this  passage  (i  Cor.  xi.)  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
the  Jewish  sacrificial  meals  were  usually  held  in 
the  evening  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  connotation 
of  the  term  here.^ 

But  the  question  which  more  nearly  concerns  us 
is,  whether  the  expression  KvpiaKov  Seiirvov  refers 
to  the  Eucharist  alone,  or  to  the  Agape,  or 
includes  both.  If  the  view  taken  in  the  text  be 
correct,  viz.,  that  the  Agape  culminated  in,  or  at 
any    rate    preceded    the    Eucharist,    the   context 

'  KvpidKos  only  occurs  in  2  Mace.  (xv.  36),  with  a  variant. 

"  See,  e.g.,  Thayer's  Lexicon,  N.T.  s.v. 

^  Cf.  Luke  xiv.  12,  orav  ttoltj^  dptaTov  rj  oeiirvov.  The  Passover 
might  be  celebrated  only  between  sunset  and  midnight.  "The 
Pascha  is  not  eaten  but  during  the  night,  nor  yet  later  than  the  middle 
of  the  night  "  (Mishia,  Sebachim,  v.  8). 
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seems  undoubtedly  in  favour  of  the  third  meaning. 
"  If,"  the  Apostle  says  in  effect,  "  you  disgracefully 
abuse  even  the  Agape,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 
eat  a  true  Lord's  Supper  "  or,  with  the  alternative 
rendering :  "  it  is  not  really  to  eat  a  Lord's 
Supper  that  you  come  together  " — a  supper,  i.e., 
which  like  the  first  Lord's  Supper  ^  culminated 
in  the  supreme  act  of  eating  and  drinking  the 
Lord's  Body  and  Blood.  And,  on  the  whole, 
this  sense  seems  to  harmonise  best  with  the 
context. 

Mr.  Scudamore  {Diet.  Christian  Antiqq.,  s.v. 
Lord's  Supper)  suggests  that  the  title  included 
the  Agape  at  first,  "  partly  in  order  to  veil  the 
Sacrament  from  unbelievers,  partly  owing  to  the 
language  of  St.  Paul  (i  Cor.  xi.)  being  so  under- 
stood." 

The  fact,  which  I  have  not  seen  noticed  by  any 
other  writer,  that  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus-  (172) 
speak  of  "  the  Lord's  Agapse  "  {KvpiaKal^  agapis) 

^  The  Eucharist  being  specially  but  not  exclusively  included  in 
the  expression.  The  points  emphasized  on  pp.  40,  41,  and  the 
notes  there  are  important  in  this  connection.  See  p.  160  ff.  If 
the  Eucharist  constituted  the  whole  meal,  the  eating  of  to  tdiov 
deiTTfov  would  hardly  have  been  possible — there  would  have  been 
no  colourable  pretext  for  it. 

^  Cf.  chap.  iv.  supra  and  the  parallel  passage  in  the  Canonum 
Rdiquia  (Hauler)  "  Cana  Dominica"  p.  106. 
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seems  strongly  to  support  Mr.  Scudamore's  ^  view 
as  to  meaning  of  KvpiaKov  Sel-Kvov.  Though  the 
Canons  are  obviously  interpolated  in  places,  the 
expression  in  question  is  extremely  unlikely  to 
have  occurred  to  any  later  interpolator. 

The  subsequent  usage  of  the  term  "  Supper  "  or 
"  Lord's  Supper  "  seems  to  have  varied  somewhat 
curiously.  In  the  second  century  the  term  "  our 
supper "  is  applied  to  the  Agape  by  Tertullian 
{Apologet.  chap,  xxxix.),  who  also  applies  it,  appar- 
ently, to  the  Eucharist  '■^  ccena  Dei^'  {Spectac.  13), 
and  ^'convivium  Dominicum"  {Ad  Uxor.  ii.  chap.  4). 
In  the  third  century  it  is  applied  to  the  Eucharist 
by  Hippolytus.2  But  in  the  fourth  century  the 
term  has  two  senses,  either,  as  in  St.  Basil  :  ^ 
"  we  are  instructed  neither  to  eat  an  ordinary 
supper  in  church,  nor  to  do  dishonour  to  the 
Lord's  Supper"  (by  celebrating  it  in  a  house); 
or,  especially  in  the  Western  Church,  for  the  * 
Commemorative  Supper  on  Maundy-Thursday,  on 
which  the  Agape  was  celebrated  with  the  Eucharist. 

^  Though  not  the  inferences  he  draws  from  it. 

^  "The  mystical  supper,"  i.e.  of  the  Institution.  In  Prov.  ix. 
Fragment.  Cf.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  Tract,  c.  Sanios.  R.  ad  Q. 
7  (A.D.  254). 

'  Regulce  brevius  rnutatu:,  310.      Cf.  St.  Aug.,  Ep.  54,  v.  7. 

■*  Concil.  Carthag.  (397  A.D.)  Canon  29.  For  further  exx.  see 
Scudamore,  u.s. 
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And  the  survival  of  this  latter  custom  seems  an 
additional  proof  that  the  Agapd  and  Eucharist 
were  originally  combined. 


In  the  text,  following  Bishop  Lightfoot,  Bing- 
ham (bk.  XV.  chap.  vii.  6),  who  speaks  of  "  a 
Feast  of  Charity  which  all  the  Ancients  reckon  an 
Apostolical  rite  accompanying  the  Communion," 
and  others,  I  have  spoken  of  the  Supper  referred 
to  in  I  Cor.  xi.  as  if  it  were  an  Agape,  But  I 
have  been  asked  "  why  are  we  to  speak  of  the 
Corinthian  Eucharist  as  an  Agape  ?  It  was  a 
Supper,  of  course.  But  had  the  idea  and  name 
of  Agape  already  come  into  being  ?  "  To  this  I 
reply  (i)  that,  if  the  considerations  mentioned 
in  the  Introduction  and  in  the  earlier  part  of 
chap.  i.  are  of  any  value,  one  would  expect  to 
find  the  idea  present  to  the  mind  of  the  earliest 
Christians,  whether  Jewish  or  Gentile ;  (ii)  that 
the  supper  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  is  not  a  mere 
ordinary  social  meal,  nor  yet,  of  course,  a 
Eucharist  solely,  as  the  eating  of  food  other  than 
the  elements  is  indicated  by  St.  Paul,  but  a 
religious  meal.  This  is  clear  from  v.  20,  where 
it  is  called   "a  Lord's   Supper,"  and   from   v.   21, 
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"  for  in  your  eating  each  one  taketh  before  other 
his  own  supper,  and  vv.  33,  34,  "  wherefore,  my 
brethren,  when  ye  come  together  to  eat,  wait  for 
one  another.  If  any  man  is  hungry  let  him  eat 
at  home,"  where  consideration  for  others  is 
emphasized,  and  where  it  is  plain  that  the 
primary  object  of  the  meal  is  not  the  mere 
satisfying  of  hunger  or  social  enjoyment ;  (iii) 
that  in  the  passages  quoted  from  the  Epistles 
of  Jude  (12)  and  2  Peter  (ii.  13),  the  same 
faults  are  rebuked,  viz.,  selfishness  and  excess  ^ 
(a^OyStt)?  eauTOVf  TTOi/JLaivovreg,  and  eVrpu^w^Te?) 
at  feasts  which  are  expressly  called  Agapae ; 
(iv)  that  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  believe 
that  these  common  feasts,  as  practised  at  Corinth, 
were  seriously  different  in  kind  from  those  in  use 
elsewhere,  or  from  the  common  meals  indicated  in 
Acts,  and  frequently  referred  to  by  subsequent 
writers  ;  (v)  that  as  to  the  name  Agape  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  prove  that  it  was  in  use  at 
Corinth  in  St.  Paul's  time.    It  seems  to  have  been  in 

1  Dr.  F.  11.  Chase  (in  Hastings'  DicL  Bibl.  s.v.  "Jude,  Epistle 
of")  draws  out  these  parallels  at  greater  length,  showing  the 
probability  that  (i)  Jude's  readers  were  Gentiles  like  the  majority 
of  the  Corinthian  Christians,  and  (2)  that  they  belonged  to 
Syrian  Antioch.  The  readers  of  2  Pet.  would  probably  be  Asiatics 
also. 
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use  in  the  Christian  Church  at  anyrate  as  early  ^ 
as  between  60  and  80  A.D.  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  at  least  the  germ  of  the  practice  of  Agapae  ap- 
pears in  I  Cor.,  though  not  perhaps  the  liturgical 
developments,  which  appear,  e.g.,  in  the  Didache 
(chap.  X.)  in  connection  with  it. 

All  that  we  know  of  the  Hellenic  character  as 
exemplified  at  Corinth  would  lead  one  to  expect 
that  the  idea  of  a  common  feast  would  develop  at 
least  as  rapidly  there  as  in  Christian  communities 
in  other  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Neander 
{History  of  the  Planting  of  Christianity,  E.T.,  i. 
p.  249)  well  remarks  :  "  There  existed  among  the 
Greeks  an  ancient  custom  of  holding  entertainments 
at  which  each  one  brought  his  food  with  him,  and 
consumed  it  alone.  The  Agapje  in  the  Corinthian 
Church  were  conducted  on  the  plan  of  this  ancient 
custom,  although  the  peculiar  object  of  the  institu- 
tion was  so  different ;  consequently  the  distinction 
of  rich    and    poor   was    rendered    peculiarly  pro- 

^  Zahn  (EinleiHing,  pp.  42  ff.)  dates  2  Pet.  between  60  and  63 
A.D.,  and  Jude  about  75  A.D.  Taking  57,  or  even  55,  as  the  date 
of  I  Cor.,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  term  Agape 
in  this  sense  might  have  been  in  use  at  Corinth,  or  at  anyrate 
familiar  to  St  Paul.  But  the  fact  remains  that  he  does  not  use 
it,  and  this  is  significant.  It  certainly  appears  first  in  Asiatic 
documents  (Jude,  2  Peter,  Ignatius),  and  may  well  have  originated 
at  Antioch,  if  not  at  Ephesus.  But  2  Pet.  may  be  as  late  as  150  a.d. 
M 
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minent;  and  the  rich  sometimes  indulged  in  excesses 
which  desecrated  the  character  of  these  meetings." 

The  crvfXTrocria  (piXiKu  here  referred  to  are  de- 
scribed by  Xenophon,  Memoral^i'h'a,  iii.  14:  "  Now, 
when  in  the  case  of  those  who  came  together  for 
a  supper,  some  brought  but  little  in  the  way  of 
dainties  {oxjrov),  and  others  much,  Socrates  bade 
the  attendant  {iraiSa)  either  put  the  smaller 
quantity  into  the  common  stock,  or  distribute  to 
each  his  share  (of  this).  Accordingly  those  who 
brought  the  large  supply  were  ashamed  at  having 
no  share  in  that  which  was  being  put  into  the 
common  stock,  and  at  not  putting  in  their  own  in 
return.  So,  then,  they  put  their  own  supply  into 
the  common  stock  ;  and  when  they  had  no  more 
than  those  who  brought  but  a  little  with  them 
{(pepo/jLevcov),  they  came  to  stop  buying  dainties  at 
a  high  price.  ..... 

And  he  (Socrates)  used  to  say  that  to  have  good 
fare  {to  evcoxeicrOat)  was  called  eating  (ecrOieiv)  in 
the  Athenians'  language ;  whereas  the  good  (fare) 
depended  on  {to  Se  ev  irpoa-Keia-Qai  eiri  tw  .  .  . 
ecrOieiv)  eating  such  things  as  would  not  be  injurious 
either  to  mind  or  body,  and  as  were  not  hard  to 
procure.  And  so  he  used  to  use  the  expression 
"  to  have  good  fare "  {to  ev^xela-Qai  .  .  .  uveTiOei) 
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of  those    who    fared   moderately   (Koa-julcog  Siairw- 

There  is,  unfortunately,  no  contemporary  epi- 
graphic  evidence  at  Corinth  to  illustrate  the 
statements  of  i  Corinthians.  Dr.  Ziebarth^  quotes 
a  reference  from  Suidas  to  a  thiasus  of  Kotys  a 
"  dcemon  who  presides  over  iniquities "  ;  it  was 
apparently  a  purely  religious  society.  But  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay  has  shown  in  his  recent  Historical 
Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
(xxxi.)  that  "  Corinth  was  a  favourable  soil  for 
the  growth  of  associations  and  clubs  of  every 
kind,"  as  being  the  greatest  international  centre  of 
Greece ;  and,  further,  that  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant questions  for  Christians  was  whether  they 
"  might  still  join  in  the  common  meals  which 
constituted  a  leading  feature  in  the  ceremonial 
binding  each  of  these  clubs  into  a  unity." 

He  throws  important  light  on  i  Cor.  x.  14  from 
the  formula  pronounced  by  partakers  of  the  mys- 
teries, viz.,  "  I  have  eaten  of  the  holy  dish,  I  have 
drunk  from  the  sacred  cup,"  as  showing  that  St  Paul 
regarded  the  Eucharistic  Meal  and  the  Common 
Meal  of  the  Pagan  societies  as  two  hostile  ideas — 
"ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  of 

'  Griechische  Vereinsivesen  (Leipzig,  1896)  p.  63. 
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Daemonic  powers :  ye  cannot  partake  of  the  table 
of  the  Lord  and  the  table  of  Daemonic  powers." 

The  closeness  of  the  bond  which  united  such 
societies  is  brought  out  in  the  words  of  an  in- 
scription at  Smyrna  :  ol  crvju/Siurrai  koi  <Tv/j./uivarTai 
(Ziebarth,  pp.  52,  206). 

Dr.  Armitage  Robinson  i^Encycl.  Biblica^  p. 
1425)  summarises  the  causes  of  separation  of 
the  Eucharist  from  a  common  meal  as  (i)  the 
difficulties  connected  with  the  gradual  increase 
of  numbers,  which  would  interfere  with  reverent 
celebration ;  (2)  disorders,  such  as  were  afterwards 
discountenanced  in  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus ;  (3) 
the  rapid  expansion  of  the  liturgical  accompani- 
ments of  the  Eucharist  {cf.  Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  ad  Cor. 
chap,  lix.,  etc.) ;  (4)  the  restriction  of  the  Eucharist 
as  the  symbol  of  unity  to  occasions  when  the 
bishop,  or  his  deputy,  could  celebrate  it. 

APPENDIX  II 

ROMAN  LEGISLATION  ON  COLLEGIA  AND  SODA- 
LICIA  AND  ITS  BEARING  ON  THE  HISTORY 
OF   THE   AGAPfi 

The    earliest    legislation  ^   on    this    subject    ap- 

^  On  the  origin  of  Collegia  (under  Numa  or  Servius  Tullius),  Cj. 
Plutarch,  Numa,  chap.  xvii.  ;  Floriis,  I,  6,  3  ;  Cato  Rd  Rust,  x. 
5,  xiv.  2  ;    VitruvitiS,  vi.  p.  17. 
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pears    as    early    as    the    Twelve    Tables    {Corpus 
liiris,  ii.  p.  91). 

De  collegiis  illicit  is} 

Duodecim  tabulis  cautum  esse  cognoscimus  ne 
quis  in  urbe  ccetus  noctur7tos  agitaret.  Deinde  Lege 
Gabinia  promulgatum,-  qui  condones  (?  coitiones) 
ullas  in  urbe  constavisset,  more  majorum,  capitali 
suppliciomultaretur;  dereitaque,Catalina,sciscitor, 
tunc  ccetus  istos  commilitonum  tuorum  contra  prse- 
cepta  xii.  Tabularum,  contra  leges  nostras,  contra 
senatus  ac  plebis  auctoritatem,  noctu  cogendos  esse 
putavisti.  Haec  Portius  Latro  in  declamatione  ad- 
versus  Catilinam. 

So  far  for  the  Republic. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  emperors  may  be 
gathered  from  two  passages  in  the  Digest,  viz.  : — 

^  It  is  clear  that  under  the  Republic  collegia,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  were  tolerated  so  long  as  they  respected  the  State  law.  Cf. 
Dionysius,  pufiaiKT]  ^ApxaioKoyia,  iv.  and  v.  2.  C/.  Liv.  xxxix. 
14,  where  "  nocturnos  ccetus  "  for  evil  purposes  are  condemned. 
Cf.  however  supra,   p.    10  flf. 

'  Other  legislative  acts  were  the  Lex  Acilia  Repel undarum, 
the  S.C.  (B.C.  64),  "quo  collegia  sublata  sunt  quae  adversus  rem 
publicam  videbantar  esse  "  (Asconius  ad  Cic.  in  Pis,  §  8).  For  the 
Lex  Clodia  de  Collegiis  (b.c.  58)  see  below,  p.  181.  The  Senatus 
consultum  (B.C.  56)  referred  to  in  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Quint.  Fratr.  ii.  3  : 
"  eodem  die  senatus  consultum  factum  est  ut  sodalitates  decuriatique 
discederent,  lexque  de  iis  ferretur  ut  qui  non  discessissent  ea  pana 
qua  est  de  vi  tenerentur  ;  "  and  the  Lex  lAcinia  dc  Sodaliciis,  Cic. 
pro  Plane,  xviii.  sqq. 
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Lib.  iii ;   Tit.  iv. 
Gains,  lib.  iii.,  ad  Edictiim  provinciale. 

Neque  societas  neque  collegium,  neque  hujus- 
modi  corpus  passim  omnibus  haberi  conceditur. 
Nam  et  legibus  et  senatus  consultis  et  princi- 
palibus  constitutionibus  ea  res  coercetur.  Paucis 
admodum  in  causis  concessa  sunt  hujusmodi 
corpora :  ut  ecce,  vectigalium  publicorum  sociis 
permissum  est  corpus  habere,  vel  auri  fodinarum 
vel  argenti  fodinarum,  et  salinarum. 

Item  collegia  Romae  certa  sunt,  quorum  corpus  ^ 
senatus  consultis,  atque  constitutionibus  princi- 
palibus  confirmatum  est  veluti  pistorum,  et 
quorundam  aliorum  et  naviculariorum,  qui  et  in 
provinciis  sunt.  Ouibus  antem  permissum  est 
corpus  habere  collegii,  societatis,  sive  cujusque 
alterius  eorum  nomine,  proprium  est  ad  exemplum 
Reipublicse  habere  res  communes,  arcam  com- 
munem,2  g^  actorem  sive  syndicum,  per  quem 
tanquam  in  Republica,  quod  communiter  agi, 
fierique  oporteat,  agatur,  fiat. 

1  Cf.  Tertull.,  Apologet.  chap,  xxxix.,  "  corpus  sumus." 
*  Cf.  TertuUian,  Apologeticum,  chap,  xxxix. 
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II 

Digest  Lib.  xlvii.  ;   Tit.  xxii. 

De  Collegiis  et  Corporibus. 

I.  Marciamis  Lib.  iii.  Institutionum. 

Mandatis    principalibus    praicipitur    pra^sidibus 

provinciarum,    ne    patiantur    esse    collegia    soda- 

licia,^    neve    milites    collegia    in    castris    habeant. 

Sed    permittitur   tenuioribus    stipem    menstruam 

conferre,    dum    tamen    semel    in    mense    coeant, 

ne    sub    praetextu    ejusnnodi    illicitum    collegium 

coeat.       Quod     non     tantum     in     Urbe    sed     in 

Ltalia     et     in     provincia     locum     habere     Divus 

quoque  Severus  rescripsit.      Sed   religionis  causa 

coire     non     prohibentur :    dum    tamen    per    hoc 

non    fiat   contra    senatus    consultum,   quo   illicita 

collegia    prohibentur.      Non   licet  autem  amplius 

'  Sodalitas  or  sodalicium  meant  originally  table-fellowship,  then 
sacred  brotherhood  {cf.  epavos).  In  the  later  Republic  it  was  used 
for  unions  dangerous  to  the  State  (cf.  e.g.  the  Lex  Licinia). 
Under  the  Empire  the  words  changed  their  meaning  and  became 
quite  harmless,  being  used  synonymously  with  collegia  as  here. 
Cf.  Corpus  Inscr.  Lat.  vi.  612,  "collegium  sodalicium,"  and  vi. 
10231. 

Collegium  was  originally  the  technical  word  for  guilds,  while 
corpus  was  the  recognised  expression  for  a  lawful  corporation  with 
the  privileges  of  a  person  with  legal  rights  {cf.  Gaius  on  preceding 
page).  Later,  corpus  and  collegium  became  interchangeable. 
Liebenam,  p.  164  ff;  cf.  Mommsen,  de  Coll.  et  Sodal.,  pp.  i  and  117  ; 
cf.  supra,  p.  10,  notes  2  and  3. 
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quam  unum  collegium  Hcitum  habere  ut  est  con- 
stitutum  a  divis  fratribus.  .  .  . 

2.  De  pcena. 

Ulpianus  Lib.  vi.  de  officio  Proconsulis. 

Ouisquis  illicitum  collegium  usurpaverit,  ea  poena 
tenetur  qua  tenentur,  qui  hominibus  armatis  loca 
publica  vel  templa  occupasse  judicati  sunt. 

Gains  Lib.  iv.  ad  legevt  xii.  Tabul. 

^Sodales  sunt  qui  ejusdem  collegii  sunt,  quam 
Graeci  kraipiav  vocant.  His  autem  potestatem  facit 
lex  pactionem  quam  velint,  sibi  ferre,  dum  ne  quid 
ex  publica  lege  corrumpant. 

Sed  hsec  lex  videtur  ex  lege  Solonis  translata 
esse,  nam  illic  ita  est : — 'Kuv  Se  Stj/mog  t]  (ppdrope^ 
r]  lepcov  opyioov  rj  vavTai  »;  crvcrcnTOi  »?  ojULOTaipoi,  t] 
6ta<TU)Tai  rj  eTrJ  Xeiau  f  olxofxevoL  rj  el<s  ejUTropiav,  oti 
av  TOVTMV,  SiaOwvTai  irpo?  aX\)']\ou<;  Kvpiov  eivai,  eav 
fjLi]  uTrayopevcri]  Stjjuoaia  ypajuLjuaTa. 

So  far  for  the  general  view  of  the  Republican  and 
Imperial  legislation  on  the  subject.  As  to  Imperial 
legislation    we    find    more   specific   statements    in 

^  It  is  clear  that  sodalicia  and  collegia  included  fellowships  for 
religious  purposes,  burial  unions,  and  trade  guilds.  Cf.  Liebenam, 
pp.  1 6,  17. 
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Suetonius'  Life  of  Julius  Caesar  (cha.p.  xlii.),  "  Cuncta 
collegia  praeter  antiquitus  constituta  distraxit." 

Casaubon's  note  on  the  passage  says :  "  Qua^ 
paucis  ante  annis  P.  Clodius  tribunus  pi.  lege  lata 
partim  restituerat,  sub  S.  C.  novem  annis  prius  facto 
.  .  .  partim  nova  adjecerat  ex  omni  faece  urbis  ac 
servitio.     Cicero,  Asconius,  Dio,  alii." 

Again  in  the  Life  of  Augustus  (chap,  xxxii.), 
"  Plurimae  factiones  titulo  collegii  novi  ad  nuUius 
non  facinoris  societatem  coibant.  Igitur  gras- 
satores  .  .  .  inhibuit :  collegia  propter  antiqua  et 
legitima  dissolvit.' 

This  is  illustrated  by  an  Inscription  {Corp. 
Inscr.  Lat.  vi.  2193)  which  mentions  a  "collegium 
symphoniacorum,"  "  quibus  senatus  coire  convocari, 
cogi  permisit  e  lege  Julia  ex  auctoritate  .  .  . 
Augusti  ludorum  causa."  And  similarly  we  read 
{Digest,  xxxiv.  5,  20)  of  a  "  corpus  cui  coire  licet," 
and  of  a  "collegium  dendrophorum  Romanorum 
quibus  ex  senatus  consulto  coire  licet"  (Orelli, 
4075),  and  "  ut  corpus  quod  appellatur  neon  .  .  . 
in  civitate  sua  auctoritate  amplissimi  ordinis  con- 
firmetur  "  (at  ^  Cyzicus  in  Asia). 

That  there  were  at  the  time  forbidden  collegia 
existing  in  the  Empire  appears    from    the  Digest 

^  Ephetncris  Epigraphica,  iii.  156. 
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(xlvii.  22,  3),  "collegia  si  qua  fuerint  illicita 
mandatis  et  constitutionibus  et  senatus  consultis 
dissolvuntur,"  and  the  State  seems  to  have  stepped 
in  whenever  any  improprieties  showed  themselves. 

A  specially  strict  watch  was  kept  upon  the 
religious  unions  which  promoted  the  worship  of 
foreign  gods.  The  service  of  Isis,  e.g.,  was  con- 
trolled by  the  State  under  Augustus.^  Tiberius 
exiled  the  Jews  from  Italy  and  showed  himself 
very  intolerant  of  foreign  religions.  "  Externas 
casrimonias,  yEgyptios  Judaicosque  ritus  compes- 
cuit.  Judaeorum  juventutem  per  speciem  sacra- 
ment! in  provincias  gravioris  caeli  distribuit " 
(Sueton.,  Tib.  36),  thus,  temporarily  at  least,  inter- 
fering with  the  remarkable  toleration  and  for- 
bearance which  had  been  shown  to  the  Jews  since 
the  days  of  Julius  Caesar.^ 

Caligula^  seemed  to  have  given  a  good  deal 
of  freedom  to  the  formation  of  collegia. 

Claudius,*   on    the    other   hand,    showed    great 

'  Dio  LIII.  2,  LIV.  6.  Cj.  Liebenam,  p.  33.  Hardy,  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Roman  Govern vient,  p.  13  fL  Freller,  Roman 
Mythol.  ii.  p.  378  ff. 

-  Cf.  Joseph.,  Ant.  xiii.  3,  5  ;  xviii.  4;  Tac,  Ann.  ii.  85,  with 
Joseph.,  Antiq.  xiv.  10,  6  ;  xiv.  10,  12  ;  xiv.  10,  17  ;  and  Sueton., 
Cissar,  84.     See  Plaidy,  11. s.  chap.  ii. 

3  Dio  LIX.  38. 

■*  Dio  LX.  6,  6.     Sueton.,  Claud.  38. 
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strictness  against  the  hetcerice,  though  without 
much  success. 

Nero,  under  the  influence  of  Poppaea/  seems  to 
have  favoured  the  Jews,  and  is  commonly  supposed 
to  have  himself  ^inaugurated  at  the  Juvenalia  the 
"  collegia  juvenum,"  which  spread  rapidly  in  the 
Roman  country  towns  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
attacked  and  abolished  under  the  Lex  Julia  certain 
collegia  at  Pompeii  which  were  of  seditious  tendency.^ 

At  this  point  a  considerable  gap  occurs  in  the 
evidence ;  and  this  continues  to  the  time  of 
Trajan  (A.D.  98-117). 

This  Emperor,  though  he  had  established  a 
"  collegium  pistorum "  at  Rome,^  distinctly  re- 
fused to  sanction  a  "  collegium  fabrorum  "  in 
Nicomedeia  on  the  ground  that  all  such  organi- 
sations, however  originated,  tended  to  become 
hetcsricE,^  i.e.  social  and  political  clubs,  although 
the  proposed  membership  was  only  150,  and 
Pliny  guaranteed  strict  surveillance  over  it.  And 
Trajan,  while  making  some  rare  exceptions,  lays 

^Joseph.,  Aiit.  XX.  8,  ii. 

-  Prof.   Ramsay  disciedils  this,   Hist.    Comment,  on   Corinthians 

XXXV. 

'Tac,  Ann.  xiv.  17,  "  Collegiaque  qua:  contra  leges  instituerant 
(Pompeiani)  dissoluta." 
■*  Liebenam,  op.  cit.  p.  37. 
^  Pliny,  Epist.  Traj.  34  ;  Hardy,  p.  171  ;  Liebenam,  p.  38. 
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down  distinctly  the  principle  "  in  ceteris  civitati- 
bus  quae  nostro  jure  obstrictse  sunt  res  hujusmodi 
prohibenda  est."  ^ 

The  evidence  furnished  by  Pliny,  in  addition  to 
the  light  which,  as  already  shown  (in  chapter  ii.), 
it  throws  on  the  immediate  history  of  the  Agape, 
is  interesting  as  indicating  the  general  lines  of 
policy  towards  collegia  in  the  provinces  at  the 
time.  Clearly  the  permission  of  collegia  depended 
on  the  Emperor  himself,  and  not  on  the  governor, 
and  this  seems  to  have  prevailed  even  in  the  case  of 
the  senatorial  ^  provinces.  This,  and  the  severity  of 
the  penalty^  attached  to  illegal  collegia — "quisquis 
illicitum  collegium  usurpaverit  ea  poena  tenetur 
qua  tenentur  qui  hominibus  armatis  loca  publica 
vel  templa  occupavise  iudicati  sint" — points  to  the 
suspicion  with  which  they  were  regarded,  but  does 
not  necessarily  prove  that  collegia  were  not  already 
decidedly  widespread.* 

'  Epist.  93  ;  Ep.  96,  7  (referred  to  in  chap.  ii. ). 

"-  This  was  known  as  Auctoritas  Augusti.  In  the  case,  e.g.,  of 
Bithynia,  which  was  a  senatorial  province,  the  Emperor  is  consulted. 

'•^Digest,  ut  supra,  xlvii.  22.  Cf.  xlviii.  41.  "  Majestatis  autem 
crimen  illud  est  quod  adversus  populum  Romanum  vel  adversus 
securitatem  ejus  committitur,"  etc. 

■*  As,  e.g.,  Liebenam  (p.  39)  thinks.  See  contra  Intiod.,  supra, 
p.  10  ff.  Prof.  Ramsay,  op.  cit.  xxxv.,  in  spite  of  the  enaclments 
quoted,  Iiolds  that  "only  in  the  case  of  soldiers  was  the  Imperial 
policy  resolute  against  clubs." 
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Under  Hadrian  (i  17-138  A.D.),  certain  privileges 
seem  to  have  been  given  to  the  "  collegia  tenuio- 
rum,"  as  is  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  famous 
Lanuvian  Inscription  (A.D.  133),  with  the  Digest 
(xlvii.  22,  i),  as  quoted  above.  The  Inscription 
has  "  qui(bus)  coire  (co)nvenire  collegiumq(ue) 
habere  liceat  qui  stipem  menstruam  conferre 
volen(t  in  fun)era  in  mense  c(oeant  co)nferendi 
causa  unde  defuncti  sepehantur " ;  the  Digest  has 
'*  permittitur  ^  tenuioribus  stipem  menstruam  con- 
ferre dum  tamen  semel  in  mense  coeant." 

The  similarity  of  TertuUian's  language  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Agape  to  both  these  statements  is  too 
great  to  be  accidental  {Apologet.  chap,  xxxix.)  : 
"  Etiam  si  quod  arcae  genus  est,  non  de  honoraria 
summa  quasi  redemptae  religionis  congregatur : 
modicam  unusquisque  stipem  menstrua  die  vel 
cum  velit,  et  si  modo  velit,  et  si  modo  possit, 
apponit,  nam  nemo  compellitur,  sed  sponte  con- 
fert  .  .  .  Nam  inde  non  epulis  nee  potaculis  nee 
ingratis  voratrinis  dispensatur,  sed  egenis  alendis 
humandisque,  et  pueris  et  puellis  re  ac  parentibus 
destitutis." 

^  Cf.  Pliny,  Ep.,  and  Traj.  93,  "ad  sustinendam  tenuiorum  in- 
opiam."  Mommsen  thinks  these  were  "collegia  funeraticia,"  and 
that  they  were  specially  exempted  from  the  Lex  Julia  by  a  senatus 
consultum  at  some  time  between  Augustus  and  Hadrian. 
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The  technical  ^  terms  used  such  as  "  area," 
"  honoraria  (?)  summa,"  "  stips,"  "  menstrua  die 
conferre,"  and  the  great  resemblance  to  the  words 
of  the  Digest,  almost  force  one  to  the  conclusion 
that  TertuUian  is  referring  to  the  further  grants 
to  the  collegia  tenuiorum  by  the  rescript  of 
Severus  (A.D.  193-21 1),  which  the  same  passage 
in  the  Digest  mentions  :  "  permittitur  tenuioribus 
.  .  .  Quod  non  tantum  in  urbe  sed  in  Italia  et  in 
provinciis  locum  habere  Divus  quoque  Severus 
rescripsit.  Sed  religionis  causa  coire  non  pro- 
hibentur  :  dum  tamen  per  hoc  non  fiat  contra 
senatus  consultum  .  .  ." 

But  this  is  anticipating.  Meantime,  under 
Antoninus  Pius  (138-161  A.D.),  the  State  control 
over  the  collegia  was  greatly  increased,  but  they 
seem  in  some  cases  to  have  been  impressed  into 
the  service  -  of  the  government. 

Under  Marcus  Aurelius  (A.D.  161-180)  "collegia 
licita"  were  given  legal  rights,  such  as  emancipation 
and  receiving  ^  legacies,  and  the  already  existing 
restriction  "  non  licet  amplius  quam  uiium  col- 
legium habere"  {Dig.  xlvii.  22,  i,  2)  was  reinforced. 

'  Hardy,  Christianity  aud  the  Ro>nan  Empire, -\^.  190  ;  Liebenam, 
pp.  40,  41. 

-  Cf.  Corp.  Inscr.  vi.  1012  and  ii.  1167. 
^  Dig.  xl.  3,  I  ;  Dig.  xxxiv.  5,  20. 
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Septimius  Severus,  in  addition  to  the  very  import- 
ant enactment  already  mentioned,  added  another 
against  unlawful  collegia:^  "eos  etiam  qui  illicitum 
collegium  coisse  dicantur  apud  pra^fectum  urbi 
accusandos." 

The  decree  of  Alexander  Severus  (a.d.  222-235) 
by  which  "corpora  omnium  constituit  vinariorum, 
lupinariorum,  caligariorum  et  omnino  omnium 
artium,  atque  ex  sese  defensoris  dedit,  et  jussit 
qui,  ad  quos  indices  pertinent,"  '  has  been  already 
referred  to.  Liebenam  (p.  49)  thinks  that  this 
does  not  mean  that  Alexander  gave  a  new  con- 
stitution to  these  trade  guilds,  but  that  he  simply 
developed  further  the  policy  of  his  predecessors  in 
definitely  connecting  the  work  of  such  collegia  with 
the  public  service  of  the  Empire. 

It  is  significant  that  from  henceforward  the  ex- 
pression "  quibus  ex  senatus  consulto  coirc  licet" 
is  no  longer  found. 

For  the  next  hundred  years  there  is  practically 
no  important  record  of  legislation  towcVwK^  collegia^ 
but  the  general  tendency  was  to  bring  them  more 
completely  under  State  control,  while  encouraging 
membership  by  the  exemption  of  members  from 
"sordida  munera."  * 

^  Liebenam,  p.  47.  -  Vita  Lam pridii,  chap,  xxxiii.    Cf.  p.  9S. 

^  See  Liebenam,  p.  50.  ■*  Cod.  Theodos.  xi.  16  ;  xiii.  4,  2. 
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Almost  contemporary  with  the  toleration  of 
Christianity  by  the  edict  of  Milan  in  313  A.D.  was 
a  decree  of  Constantine,  by  which  members  of 
guilds,  such  as  the  "  dendrophori,"  and  "cen- 
tonarii,"  and  "  fabri,"  should  be  united,  and  better 
provision  for  the  State  service  thus  gained.^ 

The  preceding  outline  of  the  Roman  legislation 
as  to  collegia  makes  it  clear  that  the  Emperors 
were  opposed  to  all  spontaneous  -  developments 
in  the  way  of  association  among  the  people  at 
large.  The  Augustan  legislation,  which  is  natur- 
ally to  be  taken  as  the  type  of  such  procedure,  not 
only  abolished  a  large  number  of  collegia,  but  re- 
quired for  the  future  that  every  collegium  should 
receive  a  special  licence  from  the  Senate,^  the 
penalty  of  failure  to  do  so  being  the  same  as  that 
for  jnajesias.  This  law  appears  gradually  to  have 
extended  beyond  the  senatorial  provinces.* 

There  is  no  evidence  of  the  Christian  Agape 
being  influenced  by  the  restrictions  of  the  earlier 

^  Cod,  Theodos.  xiii.  5,  7,  etc. 

-  Though  they  encouraged  their  development  when  under  their 
own  supervision.  Cf.  Augustus'  institution  of  the  Atigitstales  or 
Cultores  Augusti.     Ramsay,  op.  cit.  xxxv. 

•*  Which,  as  we  have  seen,  practically  meant  the  Emperor  as 
time  went  on. 

•'  Cf.  supra,  p.  184. 
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Emperors,  If,  as  there  is  reason^  to  think,  the 
Roman  Government  were  rather  inclined  to  pro- 
tect the  Christians  at  first,  one  can  imagine  both 
the  Eucharist  and  the  Agape  being  practised 
without  molestation,  more  especially  if  the  pro- 
visions mentioned  in  the  Digest,  xlvii.,  Tit.  xxii., 
viz.  "  religionis  causa  coire  non  prohibentur,"  were 
already  in  force. 

At  this  point  the  question  naturally  arises  how 
far  the  Christian  communities  were  identified  with 
collegia  or  sodalicia.  Leaving  aside  the  question 
of  the  irpecr^vrepoL  and  eirlcrKOTroi,  and  the  pr<2si- 
dentes^  or  patroni,  who  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  oflScials  distinctive  of  the  collegia  at  all,  it 
may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  ingenuity  which  has 
been  exercised  in  finding  resemblances  between 
the  earliest  Christian  communities,  especially  the 
Corinthian,  and  the  heathen  associations.^  Ex- 
pressions such  as  (piXoTi/xeca-Oac,  ^^Xog,  ^t]\ovv,  Kvpovv, 

^  See  Hardy,  Christiatiiiy  and  the  Koniaii  Government,  chap, 
iii.  It  was  between  68  and  96  a.d.,  according  to  Professor  Ramsay, 
that  the  nonien  itself  became  a  crime  {Church  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
p.  245). 

"^  See  Liebenam,  p.  272. 

*  See,    e-g't    Heinrici,    Zeitschrift  fiir  wiss.    Theol.,    1876,    p. 

506  ff.     And  cf.  Moeller,  Hist,  of  the  Church  (Eng.  Trans.),  pp. 

66,    67  :     "  these  cultus-associations  .   .      afforded  a  pattern  after 

which  those  who  believed  in  Christ  might  organise  themselves." 

N 
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SoKifxa^eiv,  TrpoOufxia,  kut  ewiTayt]!',  /caXco?  koi 
€V(TX*]l^ovo)g,  as  well  as  avTi\r]^\lreig,  Kv^epvrjarei^, 
SiaKOPia,  have  been  quoted  as  instances  of  such 
resemblance,  but  with  little  evidence  to  support 
them. 

But  in  addition  to  the  terms  already  quoted  from 
TertuUian,  there  were  undoubtedly  other  points  of 
contact  between  the  early  Christian  communities 
and  the  collegia  or  Olacroi  around  them,  although 
not  such  as  to  be  clearly  connected  with  the  origin 
of  the  Agape.^ 

The  word  collegium  itself  seems  to  have  been 
studiously  avoided  by  the  Christians  ;  ^  but  they 
designate  themselves  a  "  corpus  Christianorum " 
(Tertull.,  Apol.  chap,  xxxix.,  Lactant.  de  niorte 
persec.  xlviii.),  as  "  ordo  "  (Tertull.,  de  Exhort.  Cast. 
vii.),  "  ordo  ecclesiasticus  "  (Tertull.,  de  Monog.  vii.) ; 
eKK\r}(Tia  was  used  by  the  Greek  associations  (Corp. 
Inscrr.  Gr.  2271,  etc.);  and  uvvayoiyy'],  (Tvvo^o<i  and 
TO  Koivov-,  are  used  by  Eusebius  (//.  E.  vi.  19  and 
vii.  32,  27)  of  the  Christian  Church.  Lucian  {de 
morte peregr.  xi.)  calls  the  president  of  the  Christian 
community  Oiaa-dpx^?  "^"^  cruvayeoyeu^,  as  if  of  a 
Olaa-o?,  and  Celsus  (Origen  c.  Cels.  iii.  22)  speaks  of 

'  See  above,  Introd.  p.  19. 

"  Cf.  De  Rossi,  Roma  Soiia:  iii.  512. 
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Christians  as  ^iSioi  Oiaa-wrai  of  Jesus ;  and  a 
Christian  inscription  in  Africa  speaks  of  "ecclesia 
fratrum,  cultor,  area,  cella" — all  familiar  expres- 
sions in  heathen  collegia} 

But  in  spite  of  these  expressions,  which  may  to 
some  extent  be  only  coincidences,  or  at  any  rate 
epithets  used  untechnically,  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  how  far  the  Christian  communities  were 
regarded  as  collegia  before  the  time  of  Trajan. 
The  Jews  according  to  Josephus  {Antiqq.  Jud. 
xiv.  10,  6)  were  regarded  as  Oiaaoi,  but  they  were 
expressly  exempted  from  the  laws  relating  to 
collegia;  the  Christians,  however,  were  not.-  If, 
then,  we  are  to  seek  an  explanation  of  the  apparent 
immunity  of  the  Christian  associations  of  the  first 
age,  it  seems  to  be  partly  in  the  already  quoted 
statements  of  the  Digest — "  religionis  causa  coire 
non  prohibentur,"  partly  in  the  fact,  that  amongst 
the  enormous  number  of  collegia  to  which  extant 
inscriptions  point  as  existing  (in  the  face  of  the 
legal  restrictions  already  quoted),  the  Christian 
meetings,  which  were  still  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant, might  escape  notice,  especially  as  the  adminis- 

^  See  Liebenam,  p.  272  ff.  ;  Hardy,  p.  184. 

"  Tertullian  repudiates  the  charge  that  the  Christians  took  shelter 
under  the  wing  of  Judaism  "  sub  umbraculo  religionis  certe  licitae  " 
{Apologet.  chap,  xxxix. ). 
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tration  of  the  laws  relating  to  collegia  seems  to 
have  been  carried  out  with  very  varying  strictness 
in  different  parts  of  the  empire.^  But  as  time 
went  on,  it  is  clear  that  certain  features  in  Chris- 
tianity would  bring  it  into  conflict  with  the  Roman 
policy  towards  collegia.  The  Agape,  with  its 
epavo?  or  area,  would  be  perhaps  the  chief  of  these. 
In  this  they  resembled  the  JietisricE  of  which 
Trajan,!?.^.,  was  so  suspicious  in  Bithynia ;  and 
occasion  might  always  be  found  against  them  by 
a  vigilant  governor  such  as  Pliny.- 

It  is  clear,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Trajan  set  his 
face  against  collegia,  at  anyrate  in  Bithynia ;  but 
how  far  this  policy  was  extended,  and  how  strictly 
it  was  enforced  elsewhere  it  is  impossible  to  tell  ;  ^ 
so  that  the  separation  of  the  Agape  from  the 
Eucharist  may  have  taken  place  at  different  times 
in  different  provinces.     All  we  know  is  that  the 

1  See  Hardy,  chap.  ix. 

'•^  Cf.  Philo,  adv.  Flacc.  p.  966,  who  says  that  Flaccus,  Prsefect  of 
Egypt,  with  Tiberius,  rdj  eraipelas  Kai  crvvodovs  at  eVi  irpo(paafi 
dvcriwv  eiffTLUVTO  rots  Trpdyfiaciv  einrapoivrjtxat.  dteXve. 

■*  In  spite  of  the  general  principle  laid  down  by  Trajan,  Plin.,  £/. 
93  (quoted  above).  Professor  Ramsay  {Historical  Commttitary  on 
Corinthians,  §  xxxv. )  thinks  that  "  Bithynia  had  been  in  an  excep- 
tional and  disturbed  condition  and  exceptional  strictness  was 
needed  .  .  .  but  even  in  that  province  Trajan  recognised  the  right 
of  Amisus  to  maintain  its  collegia." 
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exemption  from  the  Lex  Jidia  mentioned  in  the 
Digest  (xlvii.  22)  was  not  yet  in  force  in  Bithynia^ 
in  Pliny's  time. 

But  by  the  time  of  Hadrian  (A.D.  11 7- 138)  the 
privileges  already  mentioned  had  been  extended 
to  the  collegia  temiioruni,  at  least  in  Rome  itself 
and  Italy,  and  possibly  the  senatorial  provinces  ; 
and  so  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  Justin  Martyr's 
time  the  Agape  ^  was  held.  His  not  dwelling 
on  it  might  be  due  to  a  natural  desire  not 
to  call  the  Emperor's  attention  to  what  had 
been  till  lately  illegal,  and  was  only  lately 
tolerated. 

When  we  come  to  Tertullian's  time  the  whole 
case  is  altered.  The  wide  indulgence  of  Severus' 
(a.d.  193-21  i)  legislation  towards  the  collegia 
tenuionun  was  now  recognised  throughout  the 
provinces;  and   Tertullian  evidently  seeks  to  put 

^  According  to  Professor  Ramsay,  ii.s.,  the  Emperors  did  not  press 
the  Roman  law  in  the  Eastern  provinces  so  strictly  as  in  the  West. 
They  allowed  the  Greek  laws  great  scope,  and  especially  so  in  the 
Senatorial  provinces  such  as  Asia  and  Achaia. 

-  Cf.  his  expressions  o/jLodiairoi,  cvve<xfiev,  etc.,  quoted  in  chap.  ii. 
If  it  was  not  held,  the  repression  would  probably  be  due  to  the 
stricter  administration  of  the  Roman  law  in  the  West.  Dr. 
Armitage  Robinson  thinks  Justin's  description  "leaves  no  place 
for  "  the  Agape  (Encycl.  Biblica,  s.v.  Eucharist).  Clement's  silence 
seems  hardly  in  point — he  is  silent  about  so  many  characteristic 
Christian  practices.     Cf.  T.  Harnack,  op.c,  p.  256. 
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the  Agape  under  this  category.  Hence  his 
employment  of  the  familiar  terminology^  of  the 
collegia,  writing  as  he  did  shortly  after  the  rescript 
of  Severus. 

"  The  Christians,  in  Tertullian's  view,  had  the 
right  to  be  regarded  as  '  licitr^  factiones,'  because 
their  objects  were  the  same,  though  with  less 
admixture  of  luxury  and  social  enjoyment,  as 
those  of  the  collegia  tenuioruni?-  Nor  does  there 
seem  any  reason  to  suppose  that  such  a  claim  on 
the  part  of  the  Christian  communities  to  be  re- 
garded in  the  eye  of  the  law  as  a  collegium 
tenuiorum  would  be  disallowed  by  the  authorities. 
Such  a  recognition  would  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree affect  the  general  relations  of  the  Christians 
and  the  Government :  it  was  no  recognition  of 
Christians  and  Christianity.  In  all  probability  the 
Christians  would  describe  themselves  as  ^fratres 
cultores  dei'  '^  or  in  some  such  way ;  at  anyrate,  the 
designation  of  Christiani,  in  the  face  of  the  name 

^  See  above,  p.  1S9. 

-  Professor  Ramsay  (zi.s.  §  xxxv.)  thinks  that  the  whole  system  of 
Roman  benefit  societies  called  collegia  tenuiorum  may  perhaps  be 
as  old  as  Augustus. 

'^  Cf.  Corpus  I.L.  viii.  9585.  Tertull.,  Apol.  xxxix.  "quod 
fratrum  appellatione  censemur."  Minuc.  Felix.,  Ont.  xxxi., 
"Sic  nos  .  .  .  fratres  vocamus  ut  unius  dei  parentis  homines." 
Liebenain,  p.  273. 
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being  a  punishable  offence,  would  be  avoided. 
And  therefore  their  position  as  a  recognised  or 
tolerated  collegium  would  in  no  way  prevent 
persecution  '  for  the  name '  or  accusation  under 
the  law  of  majestas.  It  would  merely  give  the 
various  Christian  communities  a  certain  locus 
standi  for  their  ordinary  meetings ;  it  would 
facilitate  their  combination  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, making  it  more  possible  for  them  to 
approximate,  without  the  suspicion  of  danger- 
ous or  anti-social  communism,  to  their  principle 
of  having  all  things  in  common  (^  omnia  in- 
discreta  sunt  apud  nos''^);  and,  finally,  it  would 
secure  to  them  the  right  of  common  burial, 
and  the  possibility  of  possessing  common  burial 
places,  which  the  vast  system  of  catacombs 
round  Rome  proves  to  have  been  so  essential  an 
element   of  early  Christianity.      Indeed,  the    un- 

^  Tert.,  ApoL  xxxix.  Cf.  Moeller,  Church  Hist.  (Eng.  Trans.), 
vol.  i.  p.  195  :  "The  possibility  of  corporate  rights  and  collective 
property  for  the  Christians  in  the  pre-Constantinian  period  consisted 
in  their  application  to  their  own  uses  of  the  exceptions  to  the  laws 
against  Hetaireiai  in  favour  of  the  so-called  collegia  tenuiorum  ; 
they  therefore  took  the  character  of  a  sort  of  burial  and  charitable 
society.  .  .  These  latter  were  allowed  to  assemble  once  a  month, 
but  were  nevertheless  obliged  to  give  notice  to  the  authorities  and 
give  the  names  of  the  presidents.  In  this  way,  therefore,  appeared 
.  .  .  Christian  collegia  frahuin,  which  had  their  triclinia  and  also 
their  burial  places." 
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doubted  possession  by  the  Christians  at  the  end  of 
the  second  century  of  arca^  or  ccemetcria  of  their 
own  seems  necessarily  to  imply  that  in  some  way 
or  other  they  had  corporate  rights — that  their  com- 
munities ranked  as  juristic  persons — a  result  which 
could  only  follow  from  their  being  generally  or 
specially  licensed."  - 

With  this  account  of  Tertullian's  claims  on  be- 
half of  the  Christian  communities  and  their  prob- 
able relation  to  the  Imperial  legislation  on  collegia 
the  record  is  practically  closed. 

In  the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  the  legis- 
lation of  Alexander  Severus  ^  had  taken  effect,  and 
this  may  partly  account  for  Clements'  frequent 
mention  of  the  Agape,  which  may  now  have  been 
practically  tolerated. 

Origen's  comparative  silence  about  the  Agape 
is  very  possibly  due  to  the  renewed  feeling  of 
hostility  to  Christians  at  the  time  that  he  wrote 
against  Celsus  (a.d.  249^);  and  his  admission  ^  of 

1  Cf.  Hippolytus,  quoted  on  p.  104,  note,  and  Eusebius,  Hist. 
Eccl.  vii.  13,  who  mentions  an  ordinance  of  Gallienus  in  which  he 
grants  permission  to  other  bishops  "to  recover  what  are  called 
the  cemeteries."  '■*  Hardy,  p.  191. 

*  Which  seemed  to  give  larger  toleration  than  its  wording  im- 
plies.     Cf.  supra,  pp.  98  and  191. 

^  The  date  of  the  Decian  Persecution. 

°  Contra  Cels.  i.  I. 
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the  illegal  character  of  the  Agape  may  perhaps  be 
taken  as  referring  to  a  period  anterior  ^  to  the 
toleration  of  Severus  to  the  collegia  tcnuiorum, 
and  to  the  further  enactments  of  Alexander 
Severus,  which  were  no  doubt  in  force  in  Origen's 
time. 

'  Otherwise  it  certainly  makes  against  Mr.  Hardy's  view  ?.s 
quoted  above.  Celsus  himself,  as  previously  pointed  out,  seems 
to  have  written  a  century  earlier. 
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Order  (L.),  118-122,  129; 
Test,  of  our  Lord,  122-6 

Funeral,  75  n.,  99,  125  n. , 
138,  139,  140,  147,  155, 
156  n.,  157 

Geographical  distribution  of, 
59  n.,  61,  73-4,    104,   126, 

135,  i54-5>  iV7>  196-7 
In  Ch.  Ordinances,  107  ft 


Agape — continued — 

In  theN.T.,  36  ff 

,,  second  cent.,  52  ff 
,,  third  ,,  78  ff 
,,      fourth      ,,       141  ff 

At  marriages,  156 

Memorial.     See  Funeral 

Moral  tone,  comparison  of,  6, 
7,  9,  12,  15,  19 

Name,  40  n.,  50,  175-6 

Origin  of,  37  ff.,  159  ff 

Place  of  celebration,  38  n., 
44  n.,  45  n.,  46,  62,  86,  88, 
103,  112,  116  n.,  118,  130, 
132,  142-4,  146,  152,  154 

Public  and  private,  44  n.,  79, 
87,  128-9 

Relation  to  Eucharist,  36,38  ft'. , 
43n.,49,  56,74,  79  ft".,  100, 
116,  133,  173,  180,  196 

Relation  to  Roman  law,  56  ff., 
95  ff.,  App.  II 

Religious  character,  38-9,  83, 
88-9  (Clem.  Alex.),  101-2 
(Cypr.),i04, 133-4,  145,  175 

Separation  from  or  union  with 
Euch.,  44,  50-9,  66,  74,  79, 
86,  90,  91,  104,  116  n., 
165-70,  175,  196 

Time  of  celebration,  69,  85, 
92,  loi ff 
Alexander    Severus     {Collegia), 

98,  191 
Alexandrian  Church,  91-3 
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Allen,  Prof.,  78 
Ambrose,  St,  153 
Ampere,  I\I.,  93 
Analogues — 

Heathen,  1-19 

Jewish,  20-35 
Antoninus  Pius,  190 
Apocryphal  vision  of  Paul,  75 
Apology  of  Aristides,  74 
Apostolic  Constitutions,  107 -1 10, 

1 18-21,  130,  136-8 
Appendix  I,  165  ff 

II,  iSoff 

Aristotle,  9,  61  n 
Associations,      religious,     4-19, 

96-8,  App.  II 
Augusti,  39  n.,  40  n 
Augustine,    1-3,    50  n.,    68  n., 

103  n.,  150-3,  156-9 
Augustus,  186,  iS8n.,  192 

Basil,  St,  151,  174 

Benson,  Abp. ,  100,  102  n 

l^igg.  79,  82-5,  90-1 

Biggs,  171 

Bingham,  vi,  140,  175 

Binterim,  vi,  21  n.,  39  n.,  152  n 

Bithynia,  59  n.,  196-7 

Blass,  41  n.,  43 

Boissier,  8  n.,  ion.,  11,  12, 14,  15 

Bread,   breaking  of,  39  n.,  43, 

.44.  46,  133-5 
Brightman,  107,  no  n.,  131  n 
Bunsen,  Analecta,  io9n.,iii  n., 

"8,  137 
Canons   of   Hippolytiis,    26    n., 

no,  111-22,  123,  126-8, 132-3, 

135,  139-40,  173,  174 
(Dr  Achclis),ii6n.,  129  n., 

132,  140 
Canoman        Egyptt.         Keliqq. 

(Hauler),  no,  in-ii4,n5n., 

n6  n.,   119-21,   123-4,126-7, 

132,  134-5 


Caligula  {Collegia),  186 
Carpocratians,  82 
Carthage,  Council  of,  154 
Casaubon,  185 
Chalice,  mixed,  100 
Chase,  Dr  F.  H.,  176  n 
Chrysostom,    St,   49   n.,    141-4, 

148,  166-8 
Claudius  (Collegia),  186 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  52,  78- 

93,  98,  200 
Clement  of  Rome,  52,  197  n 
Coenobites,  1 1 
Collesria,  8,  9,  96-8,  180-201 
Common    meals,    20-24,    32-33, 
^35,  39,  47-5i>  61 
Constitutions,     Apostolic.       See 

Apostolic 
Constantine  {Collegia),  192 
Conybeare,   F.   C,  25  n.,  30  n., 

31  n.,  66  n 
Corpus  Juris  {Collegia),  181-84 
Cox,  Homersham,  168 
"  Cuiia  "  (Tertullian),  66 
Cyprian,  St,  100-3 

De  Diiplici  Jllartyrio,  149 
Selnvov,  KvpiaKov,  39  n.,  170  ff 
Didache,  32  n. ,  53,  54,  60,  lOO, 

109,  177 
Didascalia,  1 09,  131,  136,  137 
Diognetus,  Ep.  to,  61 
Drescher,  vi,  2  n.,  39  n.,  170  n 

F^DERSHEIM,  26n.,34n.,  35  n., 

43  n-,  45  n 
Edict  of  Caracalla,  98 

Milan,  98,  192 

Egyptian   Canons,  132,  134-5 
Church  Order    (Lagarde), 

118  fif.,  126,  129,  134,  136 
Encratites,  82 
Epiphanius,  25  n 
^pavoi,  5,  8,  48  n.,   196 
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Erub,  34 

Essenes,  25,  27-8,  31,  36 

Eucharist,  38  n.,   41,  46-7,  50, 

53-6,   61,  66,   70,  73,   83  ft"., 

loi  ft".,  132,  142,  152,  164  ff. 

and  breaking  of  bread,  42-6 

and  Agape.     See  Agape 

Comparative  tables,  Justin 

{Euch.)        and        TertuUian 

{Agape),  66 
Fasting  reception,    49  n., 

70,  91,  126  n.,  133  n.,  167 
Time  of  celebration,  56-7; 

70,  71,  101-2,  116  n.,  168 
Eulogia,  130-2,  134 
Eusebius,  24,  25,  28 
Eustathians,  146 

Faustus  (on  origin  of  Agape) 

I.  2,  3  n 
First  fruits,  23,  136-7 
Foucart,  x,  7,  8 
Fourmont  [Itiscrr.),  6 
Freeman,  161  n 
Funeral  meals.     See  Agape 
Funk,  107,  no 

Gangra,  Synod  of,  146 
Gardner,  DrP.,  ix,  9  n. ,  38  n., 

160  n 
Gellius,  A.,  14  n 
Gieseler,  147-8 
Godet,  48  n 
Gregory  the  Great,  158 
Gregory    of    Nazianzus,    147-8, 

156,  158 
Guilds,  Trade,  etc.,  3,  17,  iS3n., 

184  n 
Religious,  4-19,  96-8,  1840 

Hadrian,  189,  197 
Hardy,  E.  G.,  56,  186  ft" 
Harnack,  Dr  A.,  107  n.,  loSn., 
165  n 


Harnack,  Th.,19  n.,  39 n.,  42 n., 

197  n  ^ 
Hastings'  Did.  B.,  xi,  30  n.,  31 

n.,  50  n.,  131  n.,  161  n.,  176  n 
Hatch,  E.,  3,  6  n 
Hauler  {Can.  Egypt  KelL),  no, 

m-14,  116  n.,  126,  131,  132 
Herzog,  40  n. 
Hetaerias,  97,  187,  199  n 
Hey,  Dr,  67 
Hippolytus,  27  n.,  31  n.,  104  n., 

200  n 

Ignatius,  52,  53  n.,  55  n.,  171 

Inscriptions,  3  n.,  6,  8,  11  n. , 
13  n.,  14  n.,  90  n.,  157  n., 
180,  183  n.,  185,  189,  190  n., 
194,  198 

Introduction,  i  fF 

Irenreus,  61 

Jerome,  ii  n.,  25,  143 
Josephus,  28,  32  n.,  34  n.,i86n., 

187  n.,  195 
Julian,  Emp.,  18,  144-5 
Julius,  Emp.,  185 
Justin,  Martyr,  5  n.,  59,  60,  65, 

66,  72,  73,  76,  90,  91,  169  n., 

197 

Kaye,  Bp.,  67,  74  n.,  82 

Kenyon,  F.  G.,  x 

/cXdcrts  Tov  dprov,  39  n 

Knowling,  45  n 

Koivwvia,  38  n.,  42 

KvpiaKov  deiTTOv,  39  n.,  170-180 

Lagarde   {Egypt.     Ch.    Ord.), 

118  ft" 
Laodiceea,  Council  of,  151,  155 
Liebenam,  7,  8  n.,  10  n.,  12  n., 

15   n.,    28   n.,    184  n.,    186-S, 

190  ff 
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Lightfoot,  Bp.,  39  n.,  51  n.,  ^2, 
53.  55  n.,  57  n.,  58,  59,  61, 
io8  n.,  164,  171,  176 

Lightfoot,  Dr  John,  43,  49  n., 
168 

Lommatsch,  98 

Lord's  vSupper,  37-41,  49,    173, 

174-5 
Lucian,  76,  77,  194 

Maclear,  161  n 

M'Giffert,  38  n.,  43  n 

Marcus,  Aurelius,  61  n.,  190 

Maue,  15  n 

Meals,    Social.      See    Common 

Meals 
Memorials.     See  Agape  Funeral 
Minha,  22,  49  n 
Minucius,  Felix,  18,  58,  68 
Mishna,  Pesachhn  and  Beracoth, 

32,  33.  34  n-,  49  n 
Mithraism,  ix,  5 
Moeller,  193  n.,  199  n 
Mommsen,  10  n.,   12,  92,  93  n., 

183,  189  n 
Mosheini,  55  n 

Neander,  177 
Nero,  187 

Oblations,  67 

Oehler,  71  n 

Orelli,  II  n.,  13  n.,  185 

Oriental  religious  systems,  5  ff 

Origen,  57,  93-5,  98,   99,    100, 

194,  200 
Orleans,  Council  of,  155 

Passion  of  St  Perpetua,  76 
Paul,  St  (Lord's  Supper),  2,  49, 

50,     167,     168,    169,    171-73, 

174,   179  n 
Paulinus  of  Nola,  153,  157 
Philo,  24-8,  76 


Piatt,  Y.'Caxo^ic  Didascalia,  \\\xy 
I'liny,  54-59.  11.  91,  96,  188-9 
Plummer,  Dr,  xi,  161  n 
Plutarch,  7 
"  Presidents"  (Tert.),  72 

(Justin  M.),  73 
Probst,  38  n. ,  42  n 
PrudentiuS;  170  n 

QUINESEXTAN  COUNCIL,   I  54 

Rahmani.  'S>eeTesta/>ie>!tum,e\.c 

Ramsay,  Prof.  W.  M.,  viii, 
II  n.,  12  n.,  54,  56  n.,  59  n., 
75  n.,  96  n.,  125  n.,  157  n., 
167  n.,  179,  187  n.,  188  n., 
192  n.,  193  n.,  196  n.,  197  n., 
198  n 

Rangabe,  8 

Renan,  4-6,  7,  12 

Robertson,  Smith,  22  ff 

Robinson,  Dr  Armitage,  xi,  42, 
56  n.,  108,  165,  180,  197  n 

Roman  Legislation  on  Collegia, 
etc.,  App.  II,  180  ff 

Sacramenhiin,  55 

Sanday,  Dr,    xi,    50  n.,    54  n., 

161  n 
Scripture  references — 

O.T. — Gen.  xxxi.  54  ;  Deut. 

xvi.  7-11  ;    I    Sam.    ix.    12 

(20) ;  Tobit  ii.  i  ;  Gen.  xxi. 

8  ;  Judg.  xiv.  lo  ;  Gen.  xl. 

20,  xxiv.  33  ;  Tobit  viii.  20 

(21) ;  I  Sam.  xx.  6  ;  2  Sam. 

vi.    19,   XV.    12 ;  Neh.   viii. 

ID  ;    Ezek.    xxxix.     17   ff.  ; 

Zeph.     i.      7 ;     Amos     iv. 

5    (21    n.);      Isa.     liii.     7 

(161  n.),   Iviii.  7  ;  Jer.  xvi. 

7  ;     Lam.     iv.     4 ;     Ezek. 

xxiv.  17  ;  Hos.  ix.  4;  2  Sam. 

iii-    35  (43  li-)  ;    Mai.   i.   7 

(172).  Apocr. :  i  Esdras  i.  4; 
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Scripture  References — contd. — 
Sirach  xxix.  21  ;  Sap.  v. 
10 ;  2  Mace.  xiv.  19 
(p.  47n.),  XV.  36  (172  n.); 
Cant.  JViui/i.  Flier,  v.  9 
(47  n.) 
N.T.— Malt.  xi.  19,  xv.  26 
(37  n.)  ;  Luke  iv.  20-1  (46), 
xiii.  26  (37  n.),  xiv.  i 
(32  n.),  12  (172  n.),  xiv. 
15,  xxii.  30  (37  n.),  xxiv. 
30  (3^)  ;  John  i.  29,  36, 
vi.  35  ff.  (161  n.),  xiii.  18 
(37  n.),  xxi.    13  (38)  ;  Acts 

i-  4  (45  n-),  ii-  42  (41),  ii- 
42-46  (40),  iv.  32,  v.  42 
(43),  X.  41  (37  n.),  xii.  12 
(57  n.),  XX.  7,  II,  20, 
xxvii.  35  (43),  XX.  8  (44), 
vi.  4  {46),  xviii.  7  (169)  ; 
Romans  xii.   23  (170),  xiii. 

13  (51  n.),  xiv.  3(83),  xvi. 
1-23  (168);  I  Cor.  V.  5 
(171),  X.  16-19  (43).  xi. 
17,  18,  20,  33,  34  (47), 
24  (40).  25  (43),  xiv.  23 
(46,  161  n.),  xii.  8  (46  n.)  ; 
2  Cor.  i.  14  (171),  ix.  10 
(37  n.);  Gal.  ii.  9  (42),  v. 
21  (51  n. );  Eph.  v.  13 
(51  n.);  Col.  iv.  I5(44n.); 
I  Tim.  V.  10  (170)  ;  Heb. 
ix.  5  (47  n.),  xiii.  22 
(46  n.);  I  Pet.  i.  19 
(161  n.),  iv.   3  (51   n.),   v. 

14  (50  n.)  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  13 
(50,  176);  Jude  12  (50); 
Rev.  i.  10  (171),  iii.  20 
(37  n.) 

Scudamore,  173,  174. 
Sedulius,  2 

Septimius  Severus,  98,  191,  197 
Severus,    Alexander,    98,    191, 
200,  201 


Sibylline  Oracles,  105-6 

Social  meals  (O.T.),  20  fl.     See 

Common  Meals 
Socrates,  91,  92  n 
Sodalicia,  9-II,  59,  180-201 
Spitta,  40  n 
Stapfer,  33  n 
Stier,  R.,  161  n 
Suetonius,  185-6 
Syssitia,  28 

"  Table-kellowship,"  37,  44, 

160,  183  n 
Talmud,  Beracoth,  34 
Tattam  (Apost.  Constt.),  iii  n., 

118  n.,  123  n.,  124  n.,  130  n 
Teachinsj  of  the  twelve  Apostles. 

See  Didachc 
Tertullian    (Agape),    15  n.,    16, 

17,    27,    29-31,    55-7,    62    ft'., 

67-9,  72,  73,    126-S,    156  n., 

174,     189,     194,      195,      197, 

198-200 

(Eucharist),  70,  71,  74 

Test  amentum    Domini    Nostri, 

no,  122-7,  '29,  135 
Thanksgiving,  32  n.,  127  n.,  135 
Theodoret,  154,  155 
Titer apeiiti£,  24-6,  28,  30,  31,  36 
dlacroi,  5,  8,  9,  28,  194,  195 
Tiberius,  186,  196  n 
Trajan,  54  ft".,  97,  187,  196 
Trullan  Council,  154 
Twelve  Tables,  181-184 

Weizsacker,  39,  49 
Wescher,  7 
Winer,  21 

Wordsworth,    Bp.    J.,    69    n., 
164  n 

Xenophon,  60  n.,  178 

Zahn,  177  n 

Ziebarth,  9  n.,  179,  180 
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Messrs.  Methijen  are  publishing  a  new  series  bearing  the  above  title. 
Each  book  contains  the  biography  of  a  character  famous  in  war,  art, 
literature  or  science,  and  is  written  by  an  acknowledged  expert.  The 
books  are  charmingly  produced  and  well  illustrated.  They  form  delightful 
gift  books. 
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Plays.  Each  play  is  edited  with  a  full  Introduction,  Textual  Notes,  and 
a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
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Messrs.  Methuen  are  producing  a  series  of  small  books  under  the 
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short  notes  are  added  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

Each  book  has  a  portrait  or  frontispiece  in  photogravure,  and  the 
volumes  are  produced  with  great  care  in  a  style  uniform  with  that  of 
'  The  Library  of  Devotion.' 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.     By  W.  M.  Thackeray.    Edited  by  S. 

GWYNN. 

ESMOND.    By  W.  M.  Thackeray.     Edited  by  S.  Gwynn 

Two  volumes. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.     By  Charles  Dickens.     Edited  by 
George  Gissing.     Two  volumes. 

THE  COMPLEAT  ANGLER.     By  Isaac  Walton.     Edited 

by  J,  BUCHAN. 
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Edited  by  Edward  Hutton. 
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Edited  by  H.  W.  Paul. 

THE  PARADISO  OF  DANTE.     Translated  by  H.  F.  Gary. 
Edited  by  Paget  Toynbee. 

CALIPH  VATHEK.     By  William  Beckford.     Edited  by  E. 
D.  Ross. 
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Children 

THE  BROTHERS  DALZIEL:  beincr  a  Record  of  Fifty  Years 
of  their  Work,  1840- 1890.  With  150  Illustrations  after  Pictures  by 
Lord  Leighton,  P.R.A.,  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Bart.,  P.R.A.,  Sir  E. 
J.  PoYNTKR,  P.  R.A. ,  HoLMAN  HuNT,  Dante  G.  Rossetti,  Sir 
John  Tenniel,  John  RuSKiN,  and  many  others.    Quarto.    21s.  net. 

THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.  By  Charles  Lamb.  With  70 
Illustrations  by  A.  Garth  Jones,  and  an  Introduction  by  E.  V. 
Lucas.     Demy  %vo.     \os.  6d. 

This  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  edition  of  Lamb's  Essays  that  has  ever  been 
published.  The  illustrations  display  the  most  remarkable  sympathy,  insight,  and 
skill,  and  the  introduction  is  by  a  critic  whose  knowledge  of  Lamb  is  unrivalled. 

THE  VISIT  TO  LONDON.  Described  in  verse  by  E.  V. 
Lucas,  and  in  coloured  pictures  by  F.  D.  Bedford.  Small  ^to. 
6s. 

This  charming  book  describes  the  introduction  of  a  country  child  to  the  delights  and 
sights  of  London.  It  is  the  result  of  a  well-known  partnership  between  author  and 
artist. 

^be  Xlttle  Mnc  JSoohs  for  CbilDrcn 

Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas 
Ilhistrated.  Square  Fcap,  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
Messrs.  Methuen  have  in  preparation  a  series  of  children's  books 
under  the  above  general  title.  The  aim  of  the  editor  is  to  get  entertaining 
or  exciting  stories  about  normal  children,  the  moral  of  which  is  implied 
lather  than  expressed.  The  books  will  be  reproduced  in  a  somewhat 
unusual  form,  which  will  have  a  certain  charm  of  its  own.  The  first  three 
volumes  arranged  are  : 

1.  THE  CASTAWAYS  OF  MEADOW  BANK.     By  T.  Cobb. 

2.  THE  BEECHNUT  BOOK.     By  Jacob  Abbott.     Edited  by 

E.  V.  Lucas. 

3.  THE  AIR  GUN  :  or,  How  the  Mastermans  and  Dobson  Major 

nearly  lost  their  Holidays.     By  T.  Hilbert. 


History 


CROMWELL'S  ARMY:  A  History  of  the  English  Soldier 
during  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Protectorate. 
By  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.     js.  6d. 

An  elaborate  study  and  description  of  Cromwell's  army  by  which  the  victory  of  the 
Parliament  was  secured.  The  'New  Model'  is  described  in  minute  detail,  and 
the  author,  who  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  historians  of  the  day,  has  made 
great  use  of  unpublished  iMss. 
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ANNALS  OF  CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL.    By  E.  H.  Pearce,  M.A. 
With  numerous  illustrations.     Demy  Svo.     ys.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA  FROM  PETER  THE  GREAT 
TO  ALEXANDER  IL  By  W.  R.  Morfill,  Jesus  College, 
Oxford.  Crown  Svo.  ys.  6d. 
This  history,  by  the  most  distinguished  authority  in  England,  is  founded  on  a  study 
of  original  documents,  and  though  necessarily  brief,  is  the  most  comprehensive 
narrative  in  existence.  Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  social  and 
literary  development  of  the  country,  and  the  recent  expansion  of  Russia  in  Asia. 

A    HISTORY    OF    THE    POLICE     IN    ENGLAND.       By 
Captain  Melville  Lee.     Crozan  Svo.     ys.  6d. 

This  highly  interesting  book  is  the  first  history  of  the  police  force  from  its  first 
beginning  to  its  present  development.  _  Written  as  it  is  by  an  author  of  competent 
historical  and  legal  qualifications,  it  will  be  indispensable  to  every  magistrate  and 
to  all  who  are  indirectly  interested  in  the  police  force. 

A    HISTORY    OF    ENGLISH    LITERATURE:    From    its 
Beginning    to   Tennyson.       By    L.   Engel.      Demy  Zvo.     ys.  6d. 

A   HISTORY   OF   THE   BRITISH    IN   INDIA.      By  A.  D. 
Innes,  M.A.     With  Maps  and  Plans.     Crown  Svo.     ys.  6d. 


Biography 


THE  LIFE  OF  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  By  Graham 
Balfour.  Two  Volumes.  Demy  Svo.  25^.  iicL 
This  highly  interesting  biography  has  been  entrusted  by  Mr.  Stevenson's  family  to 
his  cousin,  Mr.  Balfour,  and_  all  available  materials  have  been  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal._  The  book  is  rich  in  unpublished  Mss.  and  letters,  diaries  of  travel, 
reminiscences  of  friends,  and  a  valuable  fragment  of  autobiography.  It  also  con- 
tains a  complete  bibliography  of  all  Stevenson's  work.  This  biography  of  one  of 
the  most  attractive  and  sympathetic  personalities  in  English  literature  should 
possess  a  most  fascinating  interest.  The  book  will  be  uniform  with  The  Edinburgh 
Edition. 

THE  LIFE  OF  FRANCOIS  DE  FENELON.     By  Viscount 
St.  Cyres.     With  8  Portraits.     Demy  Svo.     10s.  6d. 
This  biography  has  engaged  the  author  for  many  years,  and  the  book  is  not  only  the 
study  of  an  interesting  personality,  but  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  period. 

THE  CONVERSATIONS  OF  JAMES  NORTHCOTE,  R.A. 
AND  JAMES  WARD.  Edited  by  Ernest  Fletcher.  With  many 
Portraits.  Demy  Svo.  \os.  6d. 
This  highly  interesting,  racy,  and  stimulating  book,  contains  hitherto  unpublished 
utterances  of  Northcote  during  a  period  of  twenty-one  years.  There  are  many 
reminiscences  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  much  advice  to  young  painters,  and  many 
references  to  the  great  artists  and  great  figures  of  the  day. 
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Travel,  Adventure  and  Topography 

HEAD-HUNTERS,  BLACK,  WHITE,  AND  BROWN.  By 
A.  C.  Haddon,  Sc.  D.,  F.R.S.  With  many  Illustrations  and  a 
Map.     Demy  Zvo.     1 55. 

A  narrative  of  adventure  and  exploration  in  Northern  Borneo.     It  contains  much 
matter  of  the  highest  bcientific  interest. 

A  BOOK  OF  BRITTANY.  By  S.  Baring  Gould.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  %vo.     6j. 

Uniform  in  scope  and  size  with  Mr.  Baring  Gould's  well-known  books  on  Devon, 
Cornwall,  and  Dartmoor. 


General  Literature 


WOMEN  AND  THEIR  WORK.   By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Lyttelton. 
Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

A  discussion  of  the  present  position  of  women  in  view  of  the  various  occupations  and 
interests  which  are  or  may  be  open  to  them.  There  will  be  an  introduction  deal- 
ing with  the  general  question,  followed  by  chapters  on  the  family,  the  household, 
philanthropic  work,  professions,  recreation,  and  friendship. 

ENGLISH  VILLAGES.     By  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

A  popular  and  interesting  account  of  the  history  of  a  typical  village,  and  of  village 
life  in  general  in  England. 

SPORTING  MEMORIES.     By  J.  Otho  Paget.    Demy  8vo. 
I2S.  6d. 

This  volume  of  reminiscences  by  a  well-known  sportsman  and  Master  of  Hounds 
deals  chiefly  with  fox-hunting  experiences. 


Science 

DRAGONS    OF    THE    AIR.      By    H.    G.    Seeley,    F.R.S., 
With  many  Illustrations.     Crown  2>vo.     6s. 

A  popular  history  of  the  most  remarkable  flying  animals  which  ever  lived.  Their 
relations  to  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  living  and  extinct,  are  shown  by  an 
original  series  of  illustrations.  The  scattered  remains  preserved  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States  have  been  put  together  accurately  to  show  the  varied  forms  of 
the  animals.  The  book  is  a  natural  history  of  these  extinct  animals,  which  flew 
by  means  of  a  single  finger. 
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REGNUM  DEI.  The  Bampton  Lectures  of  1901.  By  A. 
Robertson,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College,  London.  Demy 
%vo.  izs,  bd.  net. 
This  book  is  an  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  '  Kingdom  of  God'  in  its 
original  prominence  in  the  teaching  of  Christ.  It  reviews  historically  the  main 
interpretations  of  this  central  idea  in  the  successive  phases  of  Christian  tradition  and 
life.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  sense  in  which  St.  Augustine  identified 
the  Church  with  the  Kingdom  of  (^lod.  The  later  lectures  follow  out  the  alter- 
native ideas  of  the  Church,  and  of  its  relation  to  civil  society  which  the  Middle 
Ages  and  more  recent  types  of  Christian  thought  have  founded  upon  alternative 
conceptions  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  By  G.  W.  Wade,  D.D. 
With  Maps.  Croivn  %vo.  6^. 
This  book  presents  a  connected  account  of  the  Hebrew  people  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  Old  Testament ;  and  has  been  drawn  up  from  the  Scripture  records 
in  accordance  with  the  methods  of  historical  criticism.  The  text  of  the  Bible  has 
been  studied  in  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  best  modern  commentators ;  but 
the  reasons  for  the  conclusions  stated  are  not  left  to  be  sought  for  in  the  com- 
mentaries, but  are  discussed  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  Much  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  tracing  the  progress  of  religion  amongst  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
book,  which  is  furnished  with  maps,  is  further  adapted  to  the  needs  of  theological 
students  by  the  addition  of  geographical  notes,  tables,  and  a  full  index. 

THE  AGAPE  AND  THE  EUCHARIST.    By  J.  F.  Keating, 
D.  D.      Crown  Zvo.     "^s.  6c/. 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.     A  Revised  Translation,  with 
an   Introduction,    by   C.    Bigg,    D.D.,    Canon   of   Christ   Church. 
With  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo.     31.  6d. 
A   new  edition,  carefully  revised   and   set  in  large  type,  of  Dr.   Bigg's  well-known 

version. 

©£torD  Commentaries 

General  Editor,  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College,  Dean 
Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

THE  ACTS   OF  THE  APOSTLES  :   With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  R.  B.  Rackham,  M.A.     DemyZvo.     12s.  6d. 

Woe  Cburcbman'6  Xibrarg 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen. 

THE    OLD   TESTAMENT   AND  THE   NEW   SCHOLAR- 
SHIP.    By  J.  W.  Peters,  D.D.     CrownSvo.     6s. 

COMPARATIVE     RELIGION.       By    J.    A.     MacCullock. 
Crown  %vo. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST.     By  E.  T.  Green.    Crown  Zvo. 
A  POPULAR    INTRODUCTION    TO    THE   OLD  TESTA- 
MENT.    Edited  by  A.  M.  Mackay.     Crown  Zvo. 
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General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D. 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  issuing  a  series  of  expositions  upon  most  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible.  The  volumes  will  be  practical  and  devotional,  and  the 
text  of  the  authorised  version  is  explained  in  sections,  which  will  correspond 
as  far  as  possible  with  the  Church  Lectionary. 

ISAIAH.      Edited  by  W.  E.  Barnes,   D.D.,  Fellow  of  Peter- 
house,  Cambridge.      Two  Volutnes.     2s.  net  each. 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  TO  THE 
EPHESIANS.     Edited  by  G.  H.  Whitaker.     \s.  ed.  net. 

Z\ic  Xibrarg  of  Devotion 

Pott  Sfo,  cloth,  is.  ;   leather,  2S.  dd.  net. 

'  This  series  is  excellent.' — The  Bishop  of  London. 

'Very  delightful.' — The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

'  Well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Clergy.' — The  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 

'  The  new  "  Library  of  Devotion  "  is  ex-cellent.' — The  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 

'  Charming.' — Record.  '  Delightful.'- — Church  Bells. 

THE  THOUGHTS  OF  PASCAL.    Edited  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A. 

ON  THE  LOVE  OF  GOD.   By  St.  Francis  DE  Sales.   Edited 
by  W.  J.  Knox-Little,  M.A. 

A  MANUAL   OF    CONSOLATION   FROM   THE   SAINTS 
AND  FATHERS.     Edited  by  J.  H.  Burn,  B.D. 

THE  SONG  OF  SONGS.  Being  Selections  from  St.  Bernard. 
Edited  by  B.  Blaxland,  M.A. 

XeaDers  of  TReligioti 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.    With  Portraits,  Crown  8vo.   35  6d. 
A  series  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  religious 
life  and  thought  of  all  ages  and  countries. 

BISHOP  BUTLER.     By  W.  A.  Spooner,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford. 


Educational  Books 


COMMERCIAL   EDUCATION   IN  THEORY  AND  PRAC- 
TICE.    By  E.  E.  Whitfield,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.     ^s. 

An  introduction  to  Methuen's  Commercial  Series  treating  the  question  of  Commercial 
Education  fully  from  both  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  parent. 

EASY  GREEK  EXERCISES.    By  C.  G.  Botting,  M.A.   Crozun 

%V0.       IS. 

GERMAN     VOCABULARIES     FOR     REPETITION.       By 

Sophie  Wright.     Fcap.  8vo.     is.  6d. 
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the  world  outside  the  british  empire  :  a 

Commercial  Geography.     By  F.  C.  Boon.     Crown  Svo. 

JUNIOR  EXAMINATION  SERIES.     Edited  by 
A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.     Fcap.  Svo.     is. 

French  Examination  Papers.    By  F.  Jacob,  B.A. 

Latin  Examination  Papers.    By  C.  G.  Botting,  M.A. 

Algebra  Examination  Papers.  By  Austen  S.  Lester,  M.A. 

English  Grammar  Examination  Papers.  By  W.  William- 
son, B.A. 

Fiction 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  RICHARD  CALMADY:  A  Romance. 

By  Lucas  Malet,  Author  of  '  The  Wages  of  Sin.'     Crown  Sivo.     6s. 

This  is  the  first  long  and  elaborate  book  by  Lucas  Malet  since  '  The  Wages  of  Sin.' 
It  is  a  romance  on  realistic  lines,  and  will  certainly  be  one  of  the  most  important 
novels  of  the  last  ten  years. 

This  novel,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  moorland  country  of  the  northern 
part  of  Hampshire,  in  London,  and  in  Naples,  opens  in  the  year  of  grace  1842. 
The  action  covers  a  period  of  about  three  and  thirty  years ;  and  deals  with  the 
experiences  and  adventures  of  an  English  country  gentleman  of  an  essentially 
normal  type  of  charactei,  subjected — owing  to  somewhat  distressing  antecedent  cir- 
cumstances— to  very  abnormal  conditions  of  life.  The  book  is  frankly  a  romance  ; 
but  it  is  also  frankly  a  realistic  and  modern  one. 

THE  SERIOUS  WOOING:  A  Heart's  History.  By  Mrs. 
Craigie  (John  Oliver  Hobbss),  Author  of  '  Robert  Orange.' 
Crow7i  Svo.    6s. 

LIGHT  FREIGHTS.     By  W.  W.  Jacobs,  Author  of  'Many 
Cargoes.'     Illustrated.      Crown  Svo,     ^s.  6d. 
A  volume  of  stories  by  Mr.  Jacobs  uniform  in  character  and  appearance  with  '  Many 

Cargoes.' 

CLEMENTINA.  ByA.  E.  W.  Mason,  Author  of 'The  Courtship 
of  Morrice  Buckler,'  'Miranda  of  the  Balcony,'  etc.  Illustrated. 
Crown  Svo    6s. 

A  spirited  romance  of  the  Jacobites  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  'Morrice  Buckler.' 
The  Old  Pretender  is  introduced  as  one  of  the  chief  characters. 

A  WOMAN  ALONE.    By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford,  Author  of 
'  Aunt  Anne. '     Crown  Svo.     y.  6d. 
X  volume  of  stories. 

THE  STRIKING  HOURS.    By  Eden  Phillpotts,  Author  of 

'  Children  of  the  Mist,'  '  Sons  of  the  Morning,'  etc.    Crown  Svo.    6s. 

The  annals  of  a  Devon  village,  containing  much  matter  of  humorous  and  pathetic 

interest. 
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f^ANCY  FREE.    By  Eden  Phillpotts,  Author  of  Children  of 
the  Mist.'     Illustrated.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 
A  humorous  book.     Uniform  with  '  The  Human  Boy.' 

TALES  OF  DUNSTABLE  WEIR.    By  Gwendoline  Keats 
(Zack).     Author  of  'Life   is   Life.'     With  Photogravure    Frontis- 
piece by  E.  F.  Hartrick.     Crown  ^vo.     6s. 
A  volume  of  stories  after  the  style  of  '  Zack's'  well-known  first  book  '  Life  is  Life.' 

ANGEL.     By  Mrs.  B.  M.  Croker.    Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  PROPHET  OF  BERKELEY  SQUARE.      By  Robert 
HiCHENS,    Author   of    '  Flames,'   '  Tongues    of   Conscience,'    etc. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 
A  new  long  novel. 

THE   ALIEN.      By  F.  F.  Montresor,  Author  of  'Into  the 
Highways  and  Hedges.'     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

THE    EMBARRASSING    ORPHAN.     By    W.    E.    NORRIS. 
Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

ROYAL  GEORGIE.  By  S.  Baring  Gould,  Author  of 'Mehalah.' 
With  eight  Illustrations  by  D.  Murray  Smith.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

FORTUNE'S  DARLING.     By  Walter   Raymond,  Author 
of  '  Love  and  Quiet  Life.'     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

THE  MILLION.    By  Dorothea  Gerard,  Author  of  'Lady 
Baby.'     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

FROM    THE    LAND    OF    THE    SHAMROCK.     By  Jane 
Barlow,  Author  of  '  Irish  Idylls.'     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

THE  WOOING  OF  SHEILA.    By  Grace  Rhys.     Crown  Svo. 
6s. 

RICKERBY'S  FOLLY.    By  Tom  Gallon,  Author  of '  Kiddy.' 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 

A  GREAT  LADY,    By  Adeline  Sergeant,  Author  of  '  The 
Story  of  a  Penitent  Soul. '     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

MARY  HAMILTON.    By  Lord  Ernest  Hamilton.    Crown 
Svo.     6s. 

MASTER  OF  MEN.     By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim.     Crown 
Svo.    6s. 

BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  VEIL.    By  Richard  Marsh,  Author 
of  'The  Seen  and  the  Unseen.'     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

A   GALLANT    QUAKER.     By  Mrs.  ROBERTON.     Illustrated 
by  H.  F.  BucKLAND.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
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THE  THIRJEEN  EVENINGS.  By  George  Bartram, 
Author  of  *  The  People  of  Clopton.'     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

THE  SKIRTS  OF  HAPPY  CHANCE.  By  H.  B.  Marriott 
Watson.     Illustrated.     Crown  2ivo.     6s. 

A  FOOL'S  YEAR.     By  E.  H.  Cooper,  Author  of '  Mr.  Blake  of 

Newmarket.'     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

This  book,  like  most  of  Mr.  Cooper's  novels,  is  chiefly  concerned  with  sport  and 
racing. 

THE  YEAR  ONE  :  A  Page  of  the  French  Revolution.  By  J. 
Bloundelle  Burton,  Author  of  '  The  Clash  of  Arms.'  Illustrated. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 

THE  DEVASTATORS.  By  Ada  Cambridge,  Author  of '  Path 
and  Goal. '     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

THE  FORTUNE  OF  CHRISTINA  M'NAB.  By  S.  Mac- 
Naughton.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

JOHN  TOPP:  Pirate.  By  Weatherby  Chesney.  Crown 
Svo.     6s. 


Zbc  novelist 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  issuing  under  the  above  general  title  a  Monthly 
Series  of  Novels  by  popular  authors  at  the  price  of  Sixpence.  Each 
Number  is  as  long  as  the  average  Six  Shilling  Novel. 

XXIII.  THE  HUMAN  BOY.  Eden  Phillpotts. 

XXIV.  THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT 

ANTONIO.  Anthony  Hope. 

XXV.  BY  STROKE  OF  SWORD.  Andrew  Balfour. 

XXVI.  KITTY  ALONE.  S.  Baring  Gould. 


[Decoder. 
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A  New  Series  of  Copyright  Books. 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON.    Dorothea  Gerard. 
A  VOYAGE  OF  CONSOLATION.    Sara  J.  Duncan. 
THE  MUTABLE  MANY.    Robert  Barr. 


A  CATALOGUE  OF 

Messrs.    Methuen's 

PUBLICATIONS 


Poetry 


Rudyaxd Kipling.  BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS.    By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
68^A    Thousand.      Crown    8vo.      6s. 
Leather,  65.  net. 
'Mr.  Kipling's  verse  is  strong,  vivid,  full 
of  character.   .  .  .  Unmistakeable  genius 
rings  in  every  line.' — Times. 
'  The  ballads  teem  with  imagination,  they 
palpitate  with  emotion.     We  read  them 
with  laughter  and  tears  ;  the  metres  throb 
in   our    pulses,    the    cunningly   ordered 
words  tingle  with  life  ;  and  if  this  be  not 
poetry,  what  is  ? ' — Pail  Malt  Gazette. 

Eudyaxd    Kipling.      THE    SEVEN 
SEAS.       By    Rudyard     Kipling. 
57M  Thousand.    Cr.  8vo.    Buckram, 
gilt  top.     6s.     Leather,  6s.  net. 
'  The  Empire  has  found  a  singer  ;  it  is  no 
depreciation   of  the   songs   to  say   that 
statesmen  may  have,  one  way  or  other, 
to  take  account  of  them.' — Manchester 
Guardian. 
'  Animated  through  and   through  with  in- 
dubitable genius.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

"Q."  POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  By 
"Q."     Crown  8vo.     ^s.  6d. 

"Q."  GREEN  BAYS:  Verses  and 
Parodies.  By"Q."  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     ■^s.  6d. 


H,   Ibsen.      BRAND.  A  Drama  by 

Henrik     Ibsen.  Translated    by 

William  Wilson.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     35.  6d. 

A.  D.  Godley.  LYRA  FRIVOLA.  By 
A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Third 
Edition.     Pott  8vo.    is.  6d. 

'  Combines  a  pretty  wit  with  remarkably 
neat  versification.  .  .  .Every  one  will 
wish  there  was  more  of  it.' — Times. 

A.  D.  Godley.  VERSES  TO  ORDER. 
By  A.  D.  Godley.  Crown  Svo. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

J,  G.  Cordery.  THE  ODYSSEY  OF 
HOMER.  A  Translation  by  J.  G. 
Cordery.     Crown  Svo.     ys.  6d. 

Herbert  Trench.  DEIRDRE  WED: 
and  Other  Poems.  By  Herbert 
Trench.     Crown  Svo.     s^. 

Edgar  Wallace.  WRIT  IN  BAR- 
RACKS. By  Edgar  Wallace. 
Crown  Svo.     2^.  6d. 


Belles  Lettresj  Anthologies,  etc. 


R.  L.  Stevenson,  VAX  LI  MA  LET- 
TERS. By  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son. With  an  Etched  Portrait  by 
William  Strang.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.     Buckram.     6s. 

'A  fascinating  book.' — Standard. 

'  Unique  in  Literature.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

G.Wyndham.  THE  POEMS  OF  WIL- 
LIAM   SHAKESPEARE.      Edited 


with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
George  Wyndham,  M.P.  Demy 
Svo.     Buckram,  gilt  top.     los.  6d. 

This  edition  contains  the '  Venus,' '  Lucrece,' 
and  Sonnets,  and  is  prefaced  with  an 
elaborate  introduction  of  over  140  pp. 

'  We  have  no  hesitation  in  describing  Mr. 
George  Wyndham's  introduction  as  a 
masterly  piece  of  criticism,  and  all  who 
love  our  Elizabethan  literature  will  find  a 
very  garden  of  delight  in  it,' — Spectator. 
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Edward  FitzGerald.  THE  RUBAI- 
YAT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM. 
Translated  by  Edward  FitzGerald. 
With  a  Commentary  by  H.  M. 
Batson,  and  a  Biography  of  Omar  by 
E,  D.  Ross.  6.r.  Also  an  Edition 
on  large  paper  limited  to  50  copies. 
'One  of  the  most  desirable  of  the  many  re- 
prints of  Omar.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

W.  E.  Henley.     ENGLISH  LYRICS. 

Selected    and     Edited    by    W.     E. 

Henley.      Crown    Zvo.      Gilt   top, 

2,5.  6d. 

'  It  is  a  body  of  choice  and  lovely  poetry.' — 

Birtningha'm  Gazette. 

Henley  and  'Whibley.  A  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  PROSE.  Collected  by 
VV.  E.  Henley  and  Charles 
Whibley.  Crown  8vo.  Buckram, 
gilt  top,     ds. 

H.  C.  Beeching-.     LYRA  SACRA :  An 

Anthology  of  Sacred  Verse.     Edited 

by  H.  C.   Beeching,  M.A.     Crown 

8vo,     Buckram,     ts, 

'  A  charming  selection,  which  maintains  a 

lofty  standard  of  excellence.' — Tifnes. 

"Q."  THE  GOLDEN  POMP.  A  Pro- 
cession of  English  Lyrics.  Arranged 
by  A.  T.  Ouiller  Couch.  Crown 
Svo.     BuckruTn,     6s, 

W.  B.  Yeats.  AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF 
IRISH  VERSE.  Edited  by  W.  B. 
Yeats.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,     y.  6d. 

W.    M.    Dixon.       A     PRIMER     OF 
TENNYSON.      By  W.  M.  Dixon, 
M.A.     Cr,  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
'  Much  sound  and  well-expressed  criticism. 
The  bibliography  is  a  boon.' — Speaker. 

W.    A.    Craigie.      A    PRIMER    OF 
BURNS.       By     W.     A.     Ckaigie. 
Crown  8vo.     2S.  6d. 
'  A  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
poet.' — Tifnes. 


G.  W.  Steevens.   MONOLOGUES  OF 
THE  DEAD.    By  G.  W.  Steevens. 
Foolscap  8vo.  35.  dd. 
L.  Magnus.   A  PRIMER  OF  WORDS- 
WORTH.     By  Laurie    Magnus. 
Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d. 
'  A  valuable  contribution  to  Wordsworthian 
literature.' — Literature. 

Steme.  THE  LIFE  AND  OPINIONS 
OF  TRISTRAM  SHANDY.  By 
Lawrence  Sterne.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  Charles  Whibley, 
and  a  Portrait.     2  vols.     js. 

Congxeve.  THE  COMEDIES  OF 
WILLIAM  CONGREVE.  With  an 
Introduction  by  G.  S.  STREET,  and 
a  Portrait.     2  vols.     75. 

Morier.  THE  ADVENTURES  OF 
HAJJI  BABA  OF  ISPAHAN.  By 
James  Morier.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  E.  G.  Browne,  M.A.  and  a 
Portrait.     2  vols.     7J. 

Walton.  THE  LIVES  OF  DONNE, 
WOTTON,  HOOKER,  HERBERT 
and  SANDERSON.  By  IzAAK 
Walton.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Vernon  Blackburn,  and  a  Por- 
trait.    3J.  6d. 

Johnson.  THE  LIVES  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  POETS.  By  Samuel 
Johnson,  LL.D.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  J.  H.  Millar,  and  a  Por- 
trait.    3  vols.  xos.  6d. 

Bums.  THE  POEMS  OF  ROBERT 
BURNS.  Edited  by  Andrew  Lang 
and  W.  A.  Craigie.  With  Portrait. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  gilt  top. 
6s. 

F.  Langbridge.  BALLADS  OF  THE 
BRAVE  ;  Poems  of  Chivalry,  Enter- 
prise, Courage,  and  Constancy. 
Edited  by  Rev.  F.  Langbridge. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  35.  6d. 
School  Edition,  is.  6d. 
'The  book  is  full  of  splendid  things.' — 
World. 


,flRetbuen's  StanDarD  Xibrarg 


Gibbon.  MEMOIRS  OF  IMY  LIFE 
AND  WRITINGS.  By  Edward 
Gibbon.  Edited,  with  an  Introduc- 
tiDn  and  Notes,  by  G.  Birkbeck 
Hill,  LL.D,     Crown  8vo,     6s. 


'  An  admirable  edition  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  personal  records  of  a  literary 
life.  Its  notes  and  its  numerous  appen- 
dices are  a  repertory  of  almost  all  that 
can  be  known  about  Gibbon,' — Man- 
chester Guardian. 
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Gibbon,      THE     DECLINE       AND 
FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
By  Edward  Gibbon.     A  New  Edi- 
tion, Edited  with  Notes,  Appendices, 
and  Maps,  by  J.  B.  Bury,  LL.D., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,    Dublin. 
In  Seven  Vohimes.    Demy  2>vo,     Gilt 
top.    8i.  bd.  each.    Also  Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
each. 
'  At  last  there  is  an  adequate  modern  edition 
of  Gibbon.    .   .    .    The  best  edition  the 
nineteenth    century    could    produce." — 
Manchester  Guardian. 
'  A  great  piece  of  editing.' — Academy. 

Gilbert  Wbite.  THE  NATURAL 
HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE. 
By  Gilbert  White.  Edited  by  L.C. 
MiALL,F.R.S.,assistedbyW.WARDE 
Fowler,  M.A.     Crotvn  Svo.     6s. 

C.  G.  Crump.  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  LIFE  OF  THOMAS  ELL- 
WOOD.     Edited  by  C.  G.  Crump, 

M.A.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
This  edition  is  the  only  one  which  contains 
the  complete    boolc    as  originally   pub- 
lished.    It  contains  a  long  Introduction 
and  many  Footnotes. 


Dante,       LA      COMMEDIA      DI 
DANTE  ALIGHIERI.    The  Italian 
Text    edited  by   Paget  Toynbee, 
M.A.     DemySvo.     Gilt  top.     8s.  6d. 
Also  Crown  8vo.     6s. 
Tennyson,  THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF 
ALFRED,    LORD    TENNYSON, 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduc- 
tion by  J.  Churton  Collins,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 
An    elaborate    edition    of   the     celebrated 
volume    which    was    published    in     its 
final  and  definitive  form  in  1853.     This 
edition  contains  a  long  Introduction  and 
copious  Notes,  textual  and  explanatory. 
It    also    contains   in   an    Appendix   all 
the  Poems  which  Tennyson  afterwards 
omitted. 

Jonatban  Swift.  THE  JOURNAL 
TO  STELLA.  By  Jonathan 
Swift.  Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken. 
Crown  8vo.     6s, 

Cbesterfield.  THE  LETTERS  OF 
LORD  CHESTERFIELD  TO  HIS 
SON.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction 
by  C.  Strachey,  and  Notes  by  A. 
Calthrop.  Tzvo  Vohimes.  Crown 
8vo.     6s.  each. 


Ube  Morfts  of  Sbaftespcare 

General  Editor,  Edward  Dowden,  Litt.D. 

Messrs.   Methuen  have  in  preparation   an    Edition  of  Shakespeare  in 
single  Plays.     Each  play  will  be  edited  with  a  full   Introduction,    Textual 
Notes,  and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
The  first  volumes  are  : 


HAMLET.       Edited     by     Edward 
Dowden.     Demy  8vo.     ^s.  6d. 

'  Fully  up  to  the  level  of  recent  scholarship, 
both  English  and  German.' — Academy. 

ROMEO   AND  JULIET,     Edited  by 


Edward  Dowden,  Litt.D.  Demy 
8vo,  y.  6d. 
'  No  edition  of  Shakespeare  is  likely  to  prove 
more  attractive  and  satisfactory  than  this 
one.  It  is  beautifully  printed  and  paged 
and  handsomely  and  simply  bound.' — 
Si.  James's  Gazette. 


Zhc  1Rov>el6  of  Cbarles  '^ickcwQ 

Crown  Svo.     Each  Volume,  cloth  35.  net ;  leather  45.  6d.  net. 
With  Introductions  by  Mr.  George  Gissing,  Notes  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Kitton, 

and  Topographical  Illustrations. 
THE  PICKWICK   PAPERS.     With 


Illustrations  by  E.   H.   New.     Two 

Volumes. 

'  As  pleasant  a  copy  as  any  one  could  desire. 

The  notes  add  much  to  the  value  of  the 

edition,  and  Mr.  New's  illustrations  are 


also  historical.     The  volumes  promise  well 
for  the  success  of  the  edition.' — Scotsman. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY,  With 
Illustrations  by  R,  J.  Williams, 
Two  Volumes, 
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BLEAK  HOUSE.     With  Illustrations 
byBEATRiCEALCOCK.   TwoVolumes. 

OLIVER  TWIST.    With  Illustrations 
by  G.  H.  New. 

THE     OLD     CURIOSITY    SHOP. 


With  Illustrations  by  G.  M.  Brime- 
LOW.     Two  Volumes. 

BARNABY  RUDGE.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  Beatrice  Alcock.  Two 
VoluTnes. 


OLittle  23iograpble0 

Fcap.  Zvo.     Each  volume,  cloth,  3j'.  dd. 

By  Paget  Toynbee. 


With  12 


THE   LIFE   OF   DANTE  ALIGHIERI. 

Illustrations.    Secovd  Edition. 
'  This  excellent  little  volume  is  a  clear,  compact,  and  convenient  summary  of  the  whole 
subject.' — Academy. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SAVONAROLA.      By  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh,  M.A.     With 
Portraits  and  Illustrations. 

^be  Xlttle  Xtbratg 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 

Pott  8vo.    Each  Volume,  cloth  \s.  6d.  net,  leather  2s.  6d.  net, 
'Altogether  good  to  look  upon,  and  to  handle.' — Outlook. 
'  In  printing,  binding,  lightness,  etc.,  this  is  a  perfect  series.' — Pilot. 
'  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  more  attractive  volumes.' — St.  Jajness  Gazette. 
'  Very  delicious  little  books  ' — Literature. 
'Delightful  editions.' — Record. 
'Exceedingly  tastefully  produced.'— iWi>r«/«i-  Leader. 

VANITY  FAIR.  By  W.  M.  Thacke- 
ray. With  an  Introduction  by  S. 
GwYNN.      Three  Volumes. 

THE  PRINCESS.  By  Alfred,  Lord 
Tennyson.  Edited  by  Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. 


IN  MEMORIAM.  By  Alfred,  Lord 
Tennyson.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  H.  C.  Beech- 
ING,  M.A. 

THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ALFRED, 
LORD  TENNYSON.  Edited  by  J. 
C.  Collins,  M.A. 

MAUD.  By  Alfred,  Lord  Tenny- 
son. Edited  by  Elizabeth  Words- 
worth. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
LYRICS.     With  Notes. 

EOTHEN.  By  A.  W.  Kinglake. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes. 

CRANFORD.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell. 
Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 

THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Gary.  Edited  by 
Paget  Toynbee. 


THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE. 
Translated  by  H.  F.  Gary.  Edited 
by  Paget  Toynbee,  M.A. 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 
By  Mrs.  Craik.  Edited  by  Annie 
Matheson.     Tioo  Volumes. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  SCOTTISH 
VERSE.  Arranged  and  edited  by 
T.  F.  Henderson. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
PROSE.  Arranged  and  edited  by 
Mrs.  P.  A.  Harnett. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  WORDS- 
WORTH. Edited  by  Nowell  C. 
Smith,  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  WILLIAM 
BLAKE.     Edited  by  M.  Perugini. 

PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE.  By  Jane 
Austen.  Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 
7  wo  Volumes. 

PENDENNIS.  By  W.  M.  Thacke- 
ray, Edited  by  S.  Gwynn.  Ihree 
Volu7nes. 

LAVENGRO.  By  George  Borrow. 
Edited  by  F,  Hindes  Groome. 
Two  Volufnes. 
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Pott  Svo,  cloth  y.  ;  leather,  y.  6d.  net. 


OXFORD   AND    ITS    COLLEGES. 
By  J.   Wells,   M.A.,    Fellow    and 
Tutor  of  Wadham  College.       Illus- 
trated by  E.  H.  New.  Fourth  Edition. 
'  An  admirable  and  accurate  little  treatise, 
attractively  illustrated.' — World. 

CAMBRIDGE      AND      ITS      COL- 
LEGES.   By  A.  Hamilton  Thomp- 
son.    Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 
'  It  is  brightly  written  and  learned,  and  is 
just  such  a  book  as  a  cultured  visitor 
needs.' — Scotsman. 

THE  MALVERN  COUNTRY.  By 
B.  C.  A.  WiNDLE,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 
Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  COUNTRY.  By 
B.C.A.WiNDLE,F.R.S.,M.A.  Illus- 
trated by  E.  H.  New.  Second  Edition. 


'  One  of  the  most  charming  guide  books. 
Both  for  the  library  and  as  a  travelling 
companion  the  book  is  equally  choice 
and  serviceable.' — Academy. 

SUSSEX.     By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A. 
Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 
'  A  charming  little  book ;  as  full  of  sound 
information  as  it  is  practical  in  concep- 
tion.'— A  thencpum. 
'Accurate,  complete,  and  agreeably  written.' 
— Literature. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  ByG.  E. 
Troutbeck.  Illustrated  by  F.  D. 
Bedford. 

'A    delightful     miniature     hand-book.' — 

Glasgow  Herald. 
'  In  comeliness,  and    perhaps  in  completer 

ness,    this    work    must    take    the    first 

place. ' — A  cademy. 
'  A  really  first-rate  guide-book.' — 

Literature. 


Illustrated  and  Gift  Books 


Tennyson.  THE  EARLY  POEMS 
OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNY- 
SON. Edited,  with  Notes  and 
an  Introduction  by  J.  Churton 
Collins,  M.A.  With  lo  Illustra- 
tions in  Photogravure  by  W.  E.  F. 
Britten.     Demy  Svo.     los.  6d. 

Gelett  Burgess.  GOOPS  AND  HOW 
TO  BE  THEM.  By  Gelett 
Burgess.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.    Small  4to.     6s. 

Gelett  Burgess.  THE  LIVELY 
CITYOFLIGG.  By  Gelett 
Burgess.  With  53  Illustrations, 
8  of  which  are  coloured.  Small  4/0. 
6s. 

PhU     May.        THE     PHIL     MAY 
ALBUM.     4to.     6s. 
'  There   is  a    laugh    in    each    drawing.' — 
Standard. 

A.  H.  Milne.     ULYSSES;   OR,    DE 
ROUGEMONT    OF   TROY.      De- 
scribed and  depicted  by  A.  H.MiLNE. 
Small  quarto.     31.  6d. 
'  Clever,  droll,  sm^t.'— Guardian. 


Edmund  Selous.    TOMMY  SMITH'S 

ANIMALS.     By  Edmund  Selous. 

Illustrated  by  G.  W.  Ord.  Fcap.  Zvo. 

2.S.  6d. 

A   little   book  designed  to  teach  children 

respect  and  reverence  for  animals. 
'  A  quaint,  fascinating  little  book  :  a  nur- 
sery classic' — AthencEutn. 

S.  Baring  Gould.    THE  CROCK  OF 
GOLD.      Fairy   Stories   told   by  S. 
Baring  Gould.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
'  Twelve  delightful  fairy  tales.' — Punch. 

M.  L.  Gwynn.    A  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 

Arranged    and    Edited    by    M.    L. 

Gwynn.     Royal  'ivo.     12s. 

This    is   a    birthday-book    of   exceptional 

dignity,   and    the    extracts    have    been 

chosen  with  particular  care. 

John  Bunyan.  THE  PILGRIM'S 
PROGRESS.  By  John  Bunyan. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  C.  H. 
Firth,  M.A.  With  39  Illustrations 
by  R.  Anning  Bell.    Crown  Svo.   6s. 

'  Ths  best  "  Pilgrim's  Progress.'" — 

Educational  Timei. 
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F.  D.  Bedford.  NURSERY  RHYMES. 
With  many  Coloured  Pictures  by  F. 
D.  Bedford.  Super  Royal  8vo. 
2s.  6d. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  A  BOOK  OF 
FAIRY  TALES  retold  by  S.  Baring 
Gould.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions and  Initial  Letters  by  Arthur 
J.  Gaskin.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
Buckram.     6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  OLD  ENGLISH 
FAIRY  TALES.  Collected  and 
edited  by  S.  Baring  Gould.  With 
Numerous    Illustrations    by    F.    D. 


Bedford.   Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo. 
Buckram.     6s. 
'A  charming  volume.' — Guardian. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  A  BOOK  OF 
NURSERY  SONGS  AND 
RHYMES.  Edited  by  S.  Baring 
Gould,  and  Illustrated  by  the  Bir- 
mingham Art  School.  Buckram,  gilt 
top.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

H.  C.  Beeching.  A  BOOK  OF 
CHRISTMAS  VERSE.  Edited  by 
H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.,  and  Illus- 
trated by  Walter  Crane.  Cr.  Svo, 
gilt  top.    3^.  6d. 


History 


nindera  Petrie,  A  HISTORY  OF 
EGYPT,from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Present  Day.  Edited  by 
W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L., 
LL.D. ,  Professor  of  Egyptology  at 
U  niversity  College.  Fully  Illustrated. 
In  Six  Volumes.     Cr.  8vo.     6s.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Prehistoric  Times  to 

XVlTH  Dynasty.     W.  M.   F. 

Petrie.     Fourth  Edition. 
Vol.     II.     The    XVIIth    and 

XVIIIth  Dynasties.     W.  M. 

F.  Petrie.     Third  Edition. 
Vol.   IV.  The    Egypt    of   the 

Ptolemies.    J.  P.  Mahaffy. 
Vol.  V.    Roman  Egypt.     J.  G. 

Milne. 
Vol.    VI.       EGYPT    IN     THE 

MIDDLE     AGES.      Stanley 

Lane-Poole. 

'  A  history  written  in  the  spirit  of  scientific 
precision  so  worthily  represented  by  Dr. 
Petrie  and  his  school  cannot  but  pro- 
mote sound  and  accurate  study,  and 
supply  a  vacant  place  in  the  English 
literature  of  Egyptology.' — Times. 

ninders  Petrie.      RELIGION  AND 
CONSCIENCE      IN      ANCIENT 
EGYPT.       By    W.    M.   Flinders 
Petrie,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.     Fully  Illus- 
trated.    Crown  ?>vo.     zs.  6d. 
'  The  lectures  will  afford  a  fund  of  valuable 
information    for    students    of    ancient 
ethics.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

A 


ninders  Petrie.  SYRIA  AND 
EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL  EL 
AMARNA  TABLETS.  By  W.  M. 
Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Crown  8vo.     zs.  6d. 
'  A  marvellous  record.     The  addition  made 
to   our  knowledge  is  nothing  short   of 
amazing." —  Times. 

Flinders  Petrie.  EGYPTIAN  TALES. 

Edited  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie, 

Illustrated  by  Tristram  Ellis.    In 

Two  Volumes.     Cr.  8vo.    y.  6d.  each. 

'  Invaluable  as  a  picture  of  life  in  Palestine 

and  Egypt.' — Daily  News. 

ninders  Petrie.  EGYPTIAN  DECO- 
RATIVE ART.     By  W.  M.  Flin- 
ders Petrie.  With  120  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.     35.  6d. 
'  In  these  lectures  he  displays  rare  skill  in 
elucidating  the  development  of  decora- 
tive art  in  Egypt.' — Titnes. 

C.  W.  Oman.    A  HISTORY  OF  THE 

ART    OF   WAR.       Vol.    Ii.  :    The 
Middle  Ages,  from  the  Fourth  to  the 
Fourteenth    Century.       By    C.    W. 
Oman,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls', 
Oxford.   Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.    21s. 
'  The  whole  art  of  war  in  its  historic  evolu- 
tion has  never  been  treated  on  such  aa 
ample  and  comprehensive  scale,  and  we 
question  if  any  recent  contribution  to 
the  exact  history  of  the  world  has  pos- 
sessed   more    enduring    value.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 
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S.  Baring  Gould.     THE  TRAGEDY 
OF  THE  C.ESARS.      With  nume- 
rous Illustrations  from  Busts,  Gems, 
Cameos,  etc.     By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
Fifth  Edition.     Royal  ?>vo.     x^s. 
'A  most  splendid  and  fascinating  book  on  a 
subject  of  undying  interest.     The  great 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  use  the  author 
has   made  of  the  existing  portraits  of 
the  Caesars  and  the   admirable  critical 
subtlety  he  has  exhibited  in  dealing  with 
this  line  of  research.     It  is  brilliantly 
writtpn,  and   the  illustrations  are  sup- 
plied on  a  scale  of  profuse  magnificence.' 
— Daily  Chronicle. 

F.  W.  Maitland.     CANON  LAW  IN 

ENGLAND.    By  F.  W.  Maitland, 

LL.D.,    Downing   Professor    of   the 

Laws  of  England  in  the  University 

of  Cambridge.     Royal  8vo.     ys.  6d. 

'  Professor   Maitland   has  put   students  of 

English  law  under  a  fresh  debt.     These 

essays  are  landmarks  in  the  study  of  the 

history  of  Canon  Law.' — Times. 

John    Hackett.      A    HISTORY    OF 
THE    CHURCH     OF    CYPRU.S. 
By  John   Hackett,    M.A.      With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo. 
i^s.  71  et. 
A  work  which  brings  together  all  that  is 
known  on  the  subject  from  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  to  the  commence- 
ment of   the    British    occupation.       A 
separate  division   deals  with   the   local 
Latin  Church  during  the  period  of  the 
Western  Supremacy. 

E.    L.    Taunton.     A   HISTORY    OF 
THE  JESUITS    IN    ENGLAND. 
By  E.  L.  Taunton.     With  Illustra- 
tions.    Dcniy  8vo.     21s.  net. 
'A  history  of  permanent  value,  which  covers 
ground     never     properly     investigated 
before,  and  is  replete  with  the  results  of 
oric;iiial  research.      A  most  interesting 
and  careful  book.' — -Literature. 
'  A  volume  which  will  attract  considerable 
attention.' — Athenceutn. 
H.  de  B.  Gibbins.      INDUSTRY  IN 
ENGLAND  :  HISTORICAL  OUT- 
LINES.     By   H.    DE   B.    Gibbins, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.      With  ^  Maps.     .S^- 
cond  Edition.     Demy  8vo.     los.  6d. 

H.  E.  Egerton.      A    HISTORY    OF 

BRITISH    COLONIAL   POLICY. 

By  H.  E.    Egerton,   M.A.     Demy 

8vo.     12s.  6d. 

'It  is  a  good  book,  distinguished  by  accu- 


racy in  detail,  clear  arrangement  of  facts, 
and  a  broad  grasp  of  principles.' — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

Albert  Sorel.  THE  EASTERN 
QUESTION  IN  THE  EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY.  By  Albert 
Sorel.  Translated  by  F.  C.  Bram- 
well,  M.A.     Cr.  8vo.     35.  bd. 

C.  H.   Grinling.     A    HISTORY   OF 
THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAIL- 
WAY,   1845-95.     By  C.   H.   Grin- 
ling.  With  Illustrations.    Demy8vo. 
10s.  6d. 
'  Mr.  Grinling  has  done  for  a  Railway  what 
Macaulay  did  for   English   History.' — 
The  £ngineer. 

Clement  Stretton.    A  HISTORY  OF 
THE  MIDLAND  RAILWAY.     By 
Clement  Stretton.     With  numer- 
ous Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  izs.  6d. 
'A  fine  record  of  railway  development.' — 

Outlooi. 
'  The  volume  is  as  exhaustive  as  it  is  com- 
prehensive,   and     is     made     especially 
attractive  by  its  pictures.' — Globe. 

W.    Sterry.      ANNALS    OF  ETON 
COLLEGE.     By  W.  Sterry,  M.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     Demy 
8vo.     ys.  6d. 
'  A  treasury  of  quaint  and  interesting  read- 
ing.   _  Mr.   Sterry  has  by  his  skill  and 
vivacity  given  these  records  new  life.' — 
Academy. 

G.W.Fislier.  ANNALS  OF  SHREWS- 
BURY    SCHOOL.         By    G.     W. 
Fisher,  M.A.    With  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    Demy  8vo.     \os.  6d. 
'This     careful,      erudite       book.' — Daily 

Chronicle. 
'  A  book  of  which  Old  Salopians  are  sure 
to  be  proud.' — Globe. 

J.  Sargeaunt.  ANNALS  OF  WEST- 
MINSTER  SCHOOL.  By  J.  Sar- 
Geaunt,  M.A.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     ys.  6d. 

A.    Clark.      THE    COLLEGES    OF 

OXFORD :  Their  History  and  their 

Traditions.     Edited  by  A.    Clark, 

M.A.,    Fellow  of    Lincoln    College. 

8vo.     12s.  6d. 

'  A   work  which  will  be    appealed  to  for 

many  years    as   the  standard   book.' — 

Athenteum. 
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T.  M.  Taylor.  A  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AND  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF 
ROME.     By  T.  M.  Taylor,  M.  A., 
Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge.     Crown  Svo.     js.  6d. 
'  We  fully  recognise  the  value  of  this  care- 
fully written  work,  and  admire  especially 
the  fairness  and  sobriety  of  his  judgment 
and  the  human  interest  with  which  he 
has  inspired  a  subject   which  in   some 
hands  becomes  a  mere  series   of   cold 
abstractions.     It  is  a  work  that  will  be 
stimulating  to  the   student    of   Roman 
history.' — At/ienceunt. 

J.  WeUs.  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
ROME.  By  J.  Wells,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  Coll. , 
Oxford.  T/iird  Edition.  With  3 
Maps.  Crown  Zvo.  3^.  6d. 
This  book  is  intended  for  the  Middle  and 
Upper  Forms  of  Public  Schools  and  for 


Pass  Students  at  the  Universities.     It 
contains  copious  Tables,  etc. 
'  An   original  work  written  on  an  original 
plan,  and  with  uncommon  freshness  and 
vigour. ' — Speaker. 

0.  Browning.  A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  MEDIEVAL  ITALY,  A.D. 
1250-1530.  By  Oscar  Browning, 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  /«  Two  Volumes.  Cr, 
8vo.     55.  each. 

Vol.  I.    1250-1409. — Guelphs   and 
Ghibellines. 

Vol.   n.   1409-1530. — The  Age  of 
the  Condottieri. 

O'Grady.  THE  STORY  OF  IRE- 
L.'VND.  By  Standish  O'Grady, 
Author  of 'Finn  and  his  Companions.' 
Crown  8vo.     zs.  6d. 


Edited  by  J.  B.  Bury,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 


ZACHARIAH  OF  MITYLENE. 
Translated  into  English  by  F.  J. 
Hamilton,  D.D.,  and  E.  W. 
Brooks.     Derny  %vo.     izs.  6d.  net. 

EVAGRIUS.      Edited    by    Professor 


Leon  Parmentier  and  M.  Bidez. 
Demy  8vo.     10s,  6d.  net. 


THE  HISTORY 
By  C.  Sathas. 
net. 


OF     PSELLUS 
Demy  8vo.      i^s. 


Biography 


K.  L.  Stevenson.  THE  LETTERS 
OF  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVEN- 
SON TO  HIS  FAMILY  AND 
FRIENDS.  Selected  and  Edited, 
with  Notes  and  Introductions,  by 
Sidney  Colvin.  Fourth  andCheaper 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  X2S. 
LiBR.ARY  Edition.  Dctny  8vo.  2 
vols.     2^s.  net. 

'Irresistible  in  their  raclness,  their  variety, 
their  animation  ...  of  extraordinary 
fascination.  A  delightful  inheritance, 
the  truest  record  of  a  "richly  com- 
pounded spirit "  that  the  literature  of 
our  time  has  preserved.' — Times. 

J.  G.  MiUais.  THE  LIFE  AND 
LETTERS  OF  SIR  JOHN 
EVERETT  MILLAIS,  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  By  his  Son, 
J.  G.  MiLLAiS.  With  319  Illus- 
trations,  of  which   9  are  in    Photo- 


gravure.     Second  Edition.     2   vols. 
Royal  8vo.     325.  net. 
'  This  splendid  work.' — World. 
'  Of  such  absorbing  interest  is  it.  of  such 
completeness     in     scope     and    beauty. 
Special   tribute   must  be    paid    to    the 
extraordinary  completeness  of  the  illus- 
trations. ' — Graphic. 

S.  Baring  GotUd.  THE  LIFE  OF 
N.\POLEON  BONAPARTE,  By 
S.  Baring  Gould.  With  over  450 
Illustrations  in  the  Text  and  12 
Photogravure  Plates.  Large  quarto. 
Gilt  top.     36i. 

'  The  main  feature  of  this  gorgeous  volume 
is  its  great  wealth  of  beautiful  photo- 
gravures and  finely  -  executed  wood 
engravings,  constituting  a  complete 
pictorial  chronicle  of  Napoleon  I.'s 
personal  history  from  the  days  of  his  early 
childhood  at  Ajaccio  to  the  date  of  his 
second  interment.' — Daily  Tele^aph. 
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W.  A.  Betteswortli.  THE  WALKERS 
OF  SOUTHGATE  :  Being  the  Chro- 
nicles of  a  Cricketing  Family.      By 
W.  A.  Bettesworth.     Illustrated. 
Demy  8vo.     ys.  6d. 
'  A  most  engaging  contribution  to  cricket 
literature  ...  a  lasting  joy.' — Vanity 
Fair. 

G.  S.  Layard.    THE  LIFE  OF  MRS. 
LYNN  LINTON.     By  G.  S.  Lay- 
ard.    With   Portraits.     De7ny  8vo. 
12S.  6d. 
'  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  is  here  presented  to  us 
in  all  her  moods.    She  lives  in  the  book ; 
she  is  presented  to  us  so  that  we  really 
know  her.' — Literatii') e. 
'A  thoroughly  good  book,  very  interest- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  in  very  good 
taste.' — Daily  Graphic. 
'  Mr.   Layard    may  be    congratulated    on 
having  produced  an  honest  and  interest- 
ing    record     of   a    notable    woman.' — 
A  thcncEum. 

Stanley  Lane-Poole.  THE  LIFE  OF 
SIR  HARRY  PARKES.  By  Stan- 
ley Lane-Poole.  A  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  With  Maps  and 
Portrait.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Helen  C.  Wetmore.    THE  LAST  OF 
THE   GREAT  .SCOUTS  ('Buffalo 
Bill').       By   his    Sister,    Helen    C. 
Wetmore.       With      lUubtrations. 
Demy  8vo.     6s. 
'  The  stirring  adventures  of  Buffalo  Bill's 
career  are  described  vigorously  and  pic- 
turesquely, and  with  a  directness  that 
inspires  the   fullest   confidence.' — Glas- 
gow Herald. 

Constance  Baclie.  BROTHER  MUSI- 
CIANS. Reminiscences  of  Edward 
and  Walter  Bache.  By  Constance 
Bache.  With  Sixteen  Illustrations. 
Crown.  8vo.     6s.  net. 

P.  H.  Colomb.  MEMOIRS  OF  AD- 
MIRAL SIR  A.  COOPER  KEY. 
By  Admiral  P.  H.  Colomb.  With 
a  Portrait.     Demy  8vo,     \6s. 

C.  Cooper  King.    THE  STORY  OF 

THE  BRITISH  ARMY.   By  Colonel 

Cooper  King.     Illustrated.     Demy 

8vo.     "js.  6d. 

'An  authoritative   and   accurate  story  of 

England's     military     progress.' — Daily 

Mail. 

R.   Southey.      ENGLISH    SEAMEN 

(Howard,  Clifford,  Hawkins,  Drake, 


Cavendish).  By  Robert  Southey. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
Daviu  Hannay,  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'A  brave,  inspiriting  book-' — Black  and 
Whiie. 

W.  Clark  EusselL     THE  LIFE  OF 

ADMIRAL      LORD      COLLING- 

WOOD.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

With  Illustrations  by  F.  Brangvvyn. 

Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s, 

'  A  book  which  we  should  like  to  see  in  the 

hands  of  every  boy  in  the  country.' — 

St.  James' s  Gazette. 

Morris  Fuller.  THE  LIFE  AND 
WRITINGS  OF  JOHN  DAVEN- 
ANT,  D.D.  (1571-1641),  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  By  Morris  Fuller, 
B.D.     De>ny  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

J.  M.  Rigg.  ST.  ANSELM  OF 
CANTERBURY:  A  Chapter  in 
THE  History  of  Religion.  By 
J.  M.  RiGG.     Demy  8vo.     js.  6d. 

F.  W.  Joyce.  THE  LIFE  OF 
SIR  FREDERICK  GORE  OUSE- 
LEY.    ByF.  W.Joyce,  M.  A.  75.6^. 

W.  G.  Collingwood.  THE  LIFE  OF 
JOHN  RUSKIN.  By  W.  G. 
COLLINGWOOD,  M.A.  With  Por- 
traits, and  13  Drawings  by  Mr. 
Ruskin.  Second  Edition.  2  vols. 
8vo.  32J.  Cheap  Edition.  Croimi 
8vo.     6s. 

C.  Waldstein.  JOHN  RUSKIN.  By 
Charles  Waldstein,  M.A.  With 
a  Photogravure  Portrait,  Post8vo,  55. 

A.  M.  F.  Darmesteter,    THE  LIFE 

OF      ERNEST       RENAN.         By 

Madame     Darmesteter.       With 

Portrait.  Second  Edition.  Cr.8vo.  6s. 

W.  H.  Hutton.     THE  LIFE  OF  SIR 

THOMAS    MORE.      By    W,     H. 

Hutton,    M.A.      With    Portraits. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     5J. 

'  The  book  lays  good  claim  to  high  rank 

among  our  biographies.  It  isexcellently, 

even  lovingly,  written.' — Scotsman. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  THE  VICAR  OF 
MORVVENSrOW:  A  Biography. 
By  S.  Baring  Gould,  M.A.  A 
new  and  Revised  Edition.  With 
Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  35.  6d, 
A  completely  new  edition  of  the  well  known 
biography  of  R.  S.  Hawker. 
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SvenHedin.    THROUGH  ASIA.   By 
SvEN  Hedin,  Gold  Medallist  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.     With 
300     Illustrations     from     Sketches 
and    Photographs    by    the    Author, 
and  Maps,  ■zvols.  RoyalZvo.  zos.fiet. 
'One   of  the   greatest   books   of  the   kind 
issued   during   the  century.     It   is   im- 
possible to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
richness  of  the  contents  of  this  book, 
nor  of  its  abounding  attractions  as  a  story 
of  travel    unsurpassed  in  geographical 
and  human  interest.     Much  of  it  is  a 
revelation.     Altogether  the  work  is  one 
which  in  solidity,  noveltj-,  and  interest 
must  take  a  first  rank  among  publica- 
tions of  its  class.' — Times. 

F.  H.  Skrine  and  E.  D.  Ross.     THE 

HEART    OF    ASIA.      By    F.     H. 
Skrine  and    E.    D.    Ross.      With 
Maps    and    many    Illustrations     by 
Verestchagin.      Large  Crown  Svo. 
105.  6d.  net. 
'  This  volume  will  form  a  landmark  in  our 
knowledge  of  Central  Asia.  .  .  .  Illumin- 
ating and  convincing.' — Times. 

?..  E.  Peary.    NORTHWARD  OVER 
THEGREATICE.  ByR. E.Peary, 
Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society.     With  over  800  Illus- 
trations,   zvols.    Royal &V0.    325.  net. 
'  His  book  will  take  Its  place  among  the  per- 
manent literature   of.\rctic  exploration.' 
—  Times. 
T,  H.  Holdicll.     THE  INDIAN  BOR- 
DERLAND: being  a  Personal  Re- 
cord of  Twenty  Years.    By  Sir  T.  H. 
Holdich,  K.C.i.E.  Illustrated.  Demy 
Svo.     155.  net. 
'  Probably   the  most    important    work    on 
froptier  topography  that  has  lately  been 
presented  to  the  general  public' — Litera- 
ture. 
'  Interesting  and  inspiriting  from  cover  to 
cover,  it  will  assuredly  take  its  place  as 
the  classical  on  the  history  of  the  Indian 
frontier.' — Pilot. 
'  A    work    that    should    long    remain    the 
standard  authority.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

A.B.Wylde.   MODERN  ABYSSINIA. 
By  A.  B.  Wylde.    With  a  Map  and 
a  Portrait.     Demy  Zvo.     155.  net. 
'The  most  valuable  contribution  that  has 


yet  been  made  to    our    knowledge    of 

Abifssinia. ' — Manchester  Guardian. 
'  A  book  which  will  rank  among  the  very 

best  of  African  works. ' — DaiiyChronicle. 
'  A  repertory  of  information  on  every  branch 

of  the  subject.' — Liieratu7-e. 

Alex.    Hosie.      MANCHURIA.      By 
Alexander  Hosie.    With  Illustra- 
tions and  a  Map.     Demy  8w.     105. 
dd.  net. 
A  complete  account  of  this  important  pro- 
vince by  the  highest  living  authority  on 
the  subject. 
'This  book  is  especially  useful  at  the  pre- 
sent  moment  when    the    future  of   the 
country  appears  uncertain.' — Times. 

E.  A.  FitzGerald.  THE  HIGHEST 
ANDES.  By  E.  A.  FitzGerald. 
With  2  Maps,  51  Illustrations,  13  of 
which  are  in  Photogravure,  and  a 
Panorama.  Royal  8vo,  305.  net. 
Also  a  Small  Edition  on  Hand-made 
Paper,    limited    to    50  Copies,    4to, 

'  The  record  of  the  first  ascent  of  the  highest 
mountain  yet  conquered  by  mortal  man. 
A  volume  which  will  continue  to  be  the 
classic  book  of  travel  on  this  region  of 
the  Andes.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

F.  W.  Christian.  THE  CAROLINE 
ISLANDS.  By  F.  W.  Christian. 
With  many  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Demy  2,vo.     125.  6d.  net. 

'  A  real  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  peoples  and  islands  of  Micronesia, 
as  well  a-s  fascinating  as  a  narrative  of 
travels  and  adventure.' — Scotsman. 
H.    H.    Johnston.     BRITISH    CEN- 
TRAL   AFRICA.     By    Sir    H.    H. 
Johnston,    K.C.B.      With    nearly 
Two  Hundred  Illustrations,  and  Six 
Maps.     Second  Edition.     Crown  ^to. 
18s.  net. 
'  A  fascinating   book,    written   with  equal 
skill  and  charm — the  work  at  once  of  a 
literary  artist  and  of  a   man   of  action 
who  is  singularly  wise,  brave,  and  ex- 
perienced.     It    abounds    in    admirable 
sketches.' — Westminster  Gazette. 
L.     Decle.       THREE     YEARS     IN 
SAVAGE    AFRICA.      By    Lionel 
Decle.     With  100  Illustrations  and 
5  Maps.    Second  Edition.    DemyZvo. 
los.  6d.  net. 
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A.  Hulme  Beaman.  TWENTY 
YEARS  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST. 
By  A.  Hulme  Beaman.  Demy 
Zvo.     With  Portrait.     loi.  dd. 

Henri  of  Orleans.  FROM  TONKIN 
TO  INDIA.  By  Pkince  Henki  of 
Orleans.  Translated  by  Hamley 
Bent,  M.A.  With  loo  Illustrations 
and  a  Map.     Cr.  4^0,  gilt  top.     25s. 

Chester  Holcombe.  THE  REAL 
CHINESE  QUESTION.  By  Ches- 
ter Holcombe.     Croivn  Bvo,    6s. 

'  It  is  an  importnnt  addition  to  the  materials 
before  the  public  for  forming  an  opinion 
on  a  most  difficult  and  pressing  pro- 
blem.'—  Times. 

'It  is  this  practical  "note"  in  the  book, 
coupled  with  the  fairness,  moderation, 
and  sincerity  of  the  author,  that  gives 
it,  in  our  opinion,  the  highest  place 
among  books  published  in  recent  years 
on  the  Chinese  question.' — lilancheatcr 
Guardian. 

J. W. Robertson-Scott.  THE  PEOPLE 

OF  CHINA.     By  J.  W.  Robertson- 

SCOTT.     With  a  Map.     Crown  8vo. 

y.  6d.   ^  ^ 

'A  vivid   impression   .  .  .   This  excellent, 

brightly  written  epitome.' — Daily  Niws. 

'Excellt-ntly  well  done.  .  .   .   Enthralling.' 

—  Weekly  Dispatch. 

S.  L.  Hinde.  THE  FALL  OF  THE 
CONGO  ARABS.  By  S.  L.  Hinde. 
With  Plans,  etc.    DemyZvo.     12s.  6d. 

A.  St.  H.  Gibbons.     EXPLORATION 
AND    HUNTING  IN  CENTRAL 
AFRICA.     By    Major    A.    St.    H. 
Gibbons.      With  full-page  Illustra- 
tions by  C.  Whymper,  and   Maps. 
Demy  Zvo.     15J. 
A.   H.  Norway.      NAPLES:    PAST 
AND  PRESENT.     By  A.  H.  Nor- 
way,   Author    of    '  Highways    and 
Byways    in    Devon    and    Cornwall. 
With    40    Illustrations    by    A.    G. 
Ferard.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
In  this  book  Mr.  Norway  gives  not  only  a 
highly  interesting  description  of  modern 
Naples,  but  a  historical  account  of  its 
antiquities  and  traditions. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  DARTMOOR :  A 
Descriptive  and  Historical  Sketch. 
By  S.  Baring  Gould.  With  Plans 
and  Numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.     6s. 


'  A  most  delightful  guide,  companion,  and 

instructor. ' — Scotsman. 
'  Informed  with  close  personal  knowledge.' 

— Saturday  Revie^JJ. 

S.  Baring  Gould.    THE  BOOK  OF 

THE     WEST.      By    S.     Baring 
Gould.      With   numerous   Illustra- 
tions.    Two  volumes.    Vol.  I.  Devon. 
Second  Edition.    Vol.  ll.     Cornwall. 
Crown  8z'0.     6s.  each. 
'  Bracing  as  the  air  of  Dartmoor,  the  legend 
weird  as  twilight  over  Dozmare  Pool, 
they  give  us  a  very  good  idea  of  this 
enchanting    and    beautiful    district.' — 
Guardian. 

S.    Baring   Gould.      A    BOOK    OF 

BRITTANY.  By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

Widi  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown 

8vo.     6s. 

Uniform  in  scope  and  size  with  Mr.  Baring 

Gould's   well-known   books   on   Devon, 

Cornwall,  and  Dartmoor. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  THE  DESERTS 
OF  SOUTHERN  FRANCE.  By 
S.  Baring  Gould.  2  vols.  Demy 
8vo.     32^. 

J.  F.  Fraser.   ROUND  THE  WORLD 

ON  A  WHEEL.     By  John  Foster 

Fraser.      With    100    Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  A  classic  of  cycling,  graphic  and  witty. ' — 

Yorkshire  Post. 

R,  L.  Jefferson.  A  NEW  RIDE  TO 
KFIIVA.  By  R.  L.  Jefferson. 
Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

J.  K.  Trotter.  THE  NIGER 
SOURCES.  By  Colonel  J.  K. 
Trotter,  R.A.  With  a  Map  and 
Illustrations.      Crown  8vo.     y. 

W.  Crooke.  THE  NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES  OF 
INDIA:  Their  Ethnology  and 
Administration.  By  W.  Crooke. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo.     JOS.  6d. 

A.  Boisragon.  THE  BENIN  MAS- 
SACRE. By  Captain  Boisragon. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     y.  6d. 

H.  S.  Cowper.  THE  HILL  OF  THE 
GRACES:  OR,  the  Great  Stone 
Temples  of  Tripoli.  By  H.  S. 
Cowper,  F.S.  A.  With  Maps,  Plans, 
and  75  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
\QS.  6d. 
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W.  B.  Worsfold.  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
By  W.  B.  Worsfold,  M.A.  With 
a  Map.  Second  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

'  A   monumental   work  compressed  into  a 
very  moderate  compass.' — IVorld. 

Katherine  and  Gilbert  MaccLuoid.  I N 
PARIS.  By  Katherine  and  Gil- 
bert   Macquoid.       Illustrated    by 


Thomas  R.  Macquoid,  R.I.    With 
2  maps.     Crown  8vo.     is. 
'A  useful  little  guide,  judiciously  supplied 
wiih  information.' — Athenaum. 

A.  H.  Keane.  THE  BOER  STATES : 
A  History  and  Description  of  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State. 
By  A.  H.  Keane,  M.A.  With 
Map.     Crow7i  8vo.     6s. 


Naval  and  Military 


F.  H.  E.  Cunliffe.  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  BOER  WAR.  By  F.  H. 
E,  Cunliffe,  Fellow  of  All  Souls' 
College,  Oxford.  With  many  Illus- 
trations, Plans,  and  Portraits.  In  2 
vols.      Vol.  /.,  1C,S. 

'  The  excellence  of  the  work  is  double  ;  for 
the  narrative  is  vivid  and  temperate,  and 
the  illustrations  form  a  picture  gallery 
of  the  war  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
rivalled.  ...  An  ideal  gift  book.' — 
Academy. 

G.  S.  Robertson.  CHITRAL:  The 
Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.  Bv  Sir 
G.  S.  Robertson,  K. C.S.I.  With 
numerousIUustrations.Mapand  Plans. 
Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo.     los.  6d. 

'  A  book  which  the  Elizabethans  would  have 
thought  wonderlul.  More  thrilling,  more 
piquant,  and  more  human  than  any 
novel.' — Newcastle  Chronicle. 

'As  fascinating  as  .Sir  Walter  Scott's  best 
fiction.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell.  THE  DOWN- 
FALL OF  I'REMPEH.  A  Diary  of 
Life  in  Ashanti,  1895.  By  Maj.-Gen. 
B.\DEN-PowELL.  With  21  Illustra- 
tions and  a  Map.  Third  Edition. 
Large  Crown  Svo.     6s. 

R.  S.  S.  Baden-Po-weU.  THE  MATA- 
BELECAMPAlGM,i896.  By  Maj.- 
Gen.  Baden-Powell.  With  nearly 
100  Illustrations.  Fourth  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Large  Crown  8vo.     6s. 

J.  B.  Atkins.  THE  RELIEF  OF 
LADYSMITH.  By  John  Black 
Atkins.  With  16  Plans  and  Illus- 
trations. Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.     6s. 

H.  W.  Nevinson,  LADYSMITH  :  The 
Diary  of  a  Siege.    By  H.  W.  Nevin- 


son. With  16  Illustrations  and  a 
Plan.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Barclay  Lloyd.  A  THOUSAND 
MILES  WITH  THE  C.I.V.  By 
Captain  Barclay  Lloyd.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Colonel  Mac- 
Kinnon, and  a  Portrait  and  Map. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Filson  Young'.  THE  RELIEF  OF 
MAFEKING.  By  Filson  Young. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.     6s. 

J.   Angus  Hamilton.     THE  SIEGE 
OF    MAFtKING.      By  J.   Angus 
Hamilton.      With   many    Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'A  thrilling  story.' — Obsemer. 

H.  F.  Prevost  Battersby      IN  THE 

WEB    OF    A    WAR.      By    H.    F. 

Prevost  Battersby.    With  Plans, 

and  Portrait  of  the  Author.     Croxon 

8vo.     6s. 

'  The  pathos,  the  comedy,  the  majesty  of 

war    are    all    in    these    pages.' — Daily 

Mail. 

Howard   C.   Hillegas.     WITH  THE 

BOER  FORCES.     By  Howard  C. 

HiLLEGAS.      With  24  Illustrations. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'A  most  interesting  book.       It  has  many 

and  great  merits.' — Athencruin. 
'  Has   extreme    interest  and   scarcely  less 
value.'— /"a//  Mall  Gazette. 
H.   C.    J.   Biss.     THE  RELIEF  OF 
KUMASI.      By   Captain   H.    C.   J. 
Biss.     With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.      Crow?i  8vo.     6s. 
'  Pleasantly  written  and  highly  interesting. 
The  illustrations  are  admirable.' — Queen. 
'  We  should  say  it  will  remain  the  standard 
work  on  its  very  interesting  subject.' — 
Globe. 
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E.  H.  Alderson.  WITH  THE 
MOUNTED  INFANTRY  AND 
THE  MASHONALAXD  FIELD 
FORCE,  1896.  By  Lieut. -Colonel 
Alderson.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations and  Plans.  Demy  8vo. 
los.  6d. 

Seymour  Vandeleur.  CAMPAIGN- 
ING ON  THE  UPPER  NILE 
AND  NIGER.  By  Lieut.  Seymour 
Vandeleur.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Sir  G.  Goldie,  K.C.M.G.  With 
4  Maps,  Illustrations,  and  Plans. 
Large  Crown  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Lord  Fincastle.  A  FRONTIER 
CAMPAIGN.  By  Viscount  Fin- 
castle, V.C,  and  Lieut.  P.  C. 
Elliott-Lockhart.  With  a  Map 
and  16  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 

E.  N.  Bennett.  THE  DOWNFALL 
OF  THE  DERVISHES:  A  Sketch 
of  the  Sudan  Campaign  of  1898.  By 
E.  N.  Bennett,  Fellow  of  Hertford 
College.  With  a  Photogravure  Por- 
trait of  Lord  Kitchener.  Third 
Edition.    Crown  Zvo.     35.  dd. 

W.  Kinnaird  Rose.  WITH  THE 
GREEKS    IN    THESSALY,      By 


W.   Kinnaird  Rose.      With  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  Zvo.     65. 
G.  W.  Steevens.    NAVAL  POLICY : 
By  G.  W.  Steevens.   Demy  Zvo.  ds. 

D.  Hannay.  A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  THE  ROYAL  NAVY,  From 
Early  Times  to  the  Present  Day. 
By  David  Hannay.  Illustrated. 
2  Vols.  Demy  ?,vo.  js.  6d.  each. 
Vol.  I.,  1200-1688. 

'  We  read  it  from  cover  to  cover  at  a  sitting, 
and  those  who  go  to  it  for  a  lively  and 
brisk  picture  of  the  past,  with  all  its  faults 
and  its  grandeur,  will  not  be  disappointed . 
The  historian  is  endowed  with  literary 
skill  and  styXs.'—Standard. 

E.  L  S.  Horsburgh.    WATERLOO :  A 

Narrative  and  Criticism.    By  E.  L.  S. 
Horsburgh,    M.  a.      With    Plans. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     5^. 
'A    brilliant     essay — simple,     sound,     and 
thorough.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

H.     B.     George.        BATTLES     OF 
ENGLISH    HISTORY.     By  H.   B. 
George,    M.A.,    Fellow    of    New 
College,    Oxford.      With    numerous 
Plans.     Third  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.   6s. 
'  Mr.  George  has  undertaken  a  very  useful 
task — that  of  making  military'  affairs  in- 
telligible and  instructive  to  non-military 
readers — and    has  executed    it   with   a 
large  measure  of  success.' — Times. 


General   Literature 


S.  Baring  Gould.    OLD  COUNTRY 

LIFE.   By  S.  Baring  Gould.   With 
Sixty-seven  Illustrations.     Large  Cr. 
Zvo.     Fifth  Edition.     6s. 
'  "  OldCountry  Life, "as  healthy  wholesome 
reading,    full  of  breezy  life  and   move- 
ment, full  of  quaint  stories  vigorously 
told,  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  book  to 
be     published    throughout     the     year. 
Sound,  hearty,  and  English  to  the  core. ' 
—  World. 

<&.  Baring  Gould.  AN  OLD  ENGLISH 
HOME.      By   S.   Baring  Gould. 
With  numerous  Plans  and  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'The  chapters  are  delightfully  fresh,  very 
informing,  and  lightened  by  many  a  good 
Story.     A  delightful  fireside  companion. ' 
— St.  James's  Gazette. 


S.  Baring  Gould.  HISTORIC 
ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE 
EVENTS.  By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  FREAKS  OF 
FANATICISM.  By  S.  Baring 
Gould,   Third  Edition.  Cr.8vo.  6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  A  GARLAND  OF 
COUNTRY  SONG:  Enghsh  Folk 
Songs  with  their  Traditional  Melodies. 
Collected  and  arranged  by  S.  Baring 
Gould  and  H.  F.  Sheppard. 
Demy  4to.     6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  SONGS  OF  THE 
WEST:  Traditional  Ballads  and 
Songs  of  the  West  of  England,  with 
their    Melodies.       Collected   by    S. 
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Baring  Gould,  M.A.  ,  and  H.  F. 
Sheppard,  M.A.  In  4  Parts.  Parts 
/.,  //.,  ///.,  y.  each.  Part  IV.,  55. 
In  one  Vol.,  French  morocco,  151. 
'  A  rich  collection  of  humour,  pathos,  grace, 
and  poetic  fancy.' — Saturday  Revieut. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  YORKSHIRE 
ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE 
EVENTS.  By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
Fifth  Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

S,  Baring  Gould.  STRANGE  SUR- 
VIVALS AND  SUPERSTITIONS. 
By  S.  Baring  Gould.  Cr.  8vo. 
Second  Edition.     6j. 

Marie  Corelli.  THE  PASSING  OF 
THE  GREAT  QUEEN  :  A  Tribute 
to  the  Noble  Life  of  Victoria  Regina. 
By  Marie  Corelli.   S7nall^to.   is. 

Cotton  Minchin.  OLD  HARROW 
DAYS.  By  J.  G.  Cotton  Minchin. 
Cr.  8zo.     Second  Edition,     ^s. 

W.  E.  Gladstone.  THE  SPEECHES 
OF  THE  RT.  HON.  W.  E.  GLAD- 
STONE, M.P.  Edited  by  A.  W. 
HuTTON,  M.A.,  and  H.J.  Cohen, 
M.A.  With  Portraits.  Demy  8vo. 
Vols.  IX.  and  X.,  lis.  6d.  each. 

M.   N.  Oxford.     A  HANDBOOK  OF 
NURSING.    By  M.  N.  Oxford,  of 
Guy's  Hospital.     Crown  8vo.    35.  6d. 
'  The  most  useful  work  of  the  kind  that  we 
have  seen.     A  most  valuable  and  prac- 
tical manual.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

E.  V.  Zenker.  ANARCHISM.  By 
E.  V.  Zenker.     Demy  8vo.     js.  6d. 

Emily  Lawless.  A  GARDEN  DIARY. 
)jy  the  Hon.  Evily  Lawless. 
Demy  8vo.     js.  6d.  net. 

S.  J.  Duncan.  ON  THE  OTHER 
SIDE  OF  THE  LATCH.  By  Sara 
Jeannette  Duncan  (Mrs.  Cotes), 
Author  of '  A  Voyage  of  Consolation. ' 
Second  Ediiio7i.     Crown  8vo.     6s.. 

W.  Williamson.  THE  BRITISH 
GARDENER.  By W.  M'illiamson. 
Illustrated.     Demy  87:0.     los.  6d. 

Arnold  White.     EFFICIENCY  AND 
EMPIRE.      By    ARNOLD  White. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'Stimulating  and  entertaining  throughout, 


it  deserves  the  attention  of  every  patriotic 

Englishman.' — Daily  Alail. 
'A  notable  book.' — Literature. 
'A  book  of  sound  work,  deep  thought,  and 

a  sincere  endeavour  to  rouse  the  British 

to  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  their 

Empire . ' — Bookman. 
'  A  more  vigorous  work  has  not  been  written 

for  many  years.' — Remew  o/the  Week. 

A.  Silva  White.     THE  EXPANSION 
OF  EGYPT:  A  Political  and  His- 
torical Survey.    By  A,  SiLVA  White. 
With  fotir  Special  Maps.    Demy  8vo. 
iSJ'.  net. 
'  This  is  emphatically  the  best  account  of 
Egj-pt  as  it  is  under  English  control  that 
has  been  published  for  many  years.'— 
Spectator. 

Chas.  Richardson.  THE  ENGLISH 
TURF.  By  Charles  Richardson. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and 
Plans,     Demy  8vo.     155. 

'As  a  record  of  horses  and  courses,  this 
work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Turf.  It  is  crammed  with 
sound  information,  and  with  reflections 
and  suggestions  that  are  born  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject.' — 
Scotsjnan. 

'  A  book  which  is  sure  to  find  many  readers ; 
written  with  consummate  knowledge 
and  in  an  easy,  agreeable  style.'— Daily 
Chronicle. 

'  From  its  sensible  introduction  to  its  very 
complex  index,  this  is  about  the  best  book 
that  we  are  likely  for  some  time  to  see 
upon  the  subject  with  which  it  deals.' — 
Athenceum. 

Philip  Trevor.  THE  LIGHTER 
SIDE  OF  CRICKET  By  Captain 
Philip  Trevor  (Dux).  Crown  8vo. 
6s. 

.\  highly  interesting  volume,  dealing  with 
such  subjects  as  county  cricket,  village 
cricket,  cricket  for  boys  and  girls, 
literary  cricket,  and  various  other  sub- 
jects which  do  not  require  a  severe  and 
technical  treatment. 

'  A  wholly  entertaining  book.' — Glasgow 
Herald. 

'  The  most  welcome  book  on  our  national 
game  published  for  years.' — County 
Gentleman. 

Peter  Beckford.  THOUGHTS  OxN 
HUNTING.  By  Peter  Beckford. 
Edited  by  J.  Otho  Paget,  and 
Illustrated  by  G.  H.  Jalland, 
Demy  8vo.  xos,  6d. 
'  Beckford's  "Thoughts  on  Hunting"  has 
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long  been  a  classic  with  sportsmen,  and 
the  present  edition  will  go  far  to  make  it 
a  favourite  with  lovers  of  literature.' — 
Speaker. 
E.    B.    Michell.      THE    ART    AND 
PRACTICE  OF  HAWKING.      By 
E.    B.    Michell.       With  3  Photo- 
gravures by  G.  E.  Lodge,  and  other 
illustrations.     Demy  8vo.      los.  6d. 
'  No  book  is  more  full  and  authoritative  than 
this  handsome  treatise." 

— Morning  Leader. 

H.  G.  Hutcliinson.     THE  GOLFING 
PILGRIM.        By       Horace      G. 
Hutchinson.     Crow?i  ?,vo.    6s. 
'  Without  this  book  the  golfer's  library  will 
be  incomplete.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

J.  WeUs.     OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 

LIFE.  By  Members  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Edited  by  J.  Wells,  M. A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  College. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     3i.  6d. 

C.  G.  Robertson.    VOCES  ACADE- 

MIC.'E.     By  C.  Grant  Robertson, 

M.A.,   Fellow  of  All  Souls',  Oxford. 

Witli  a  Frontispiece.  PottSvo.  y.6d. 

'  Decidedly       clever       and       amusing.' — 

A  thertifunt. 

Rosemary  Cotes.  DANTE'S  GAR- 
DEN. By  Rosemary  Cotes.  With 
a  Frontispiece.  Second  Edition.  Fcp. 
8vo.  2.S.  6d.  Leather,  y.  6d.  net. 
'A  charming  collection  of  legends  of  the 
flowers  mentioned  by  Dante.' — Academy. 

Clifford  Harrison.     READING  AND 
READERS.     By  Clifford  Harri- 
son.    Fcp.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
'An  extremely  sensible  little  book.' — lilan- 
chester  Guardian. 


L.  Whibley.     GREEK   OLIGARCH- 
IES:     THEIR    ORGANISATION 
AND      CHARACTER.        By      L. 
Whibley,    M.A. ,    Fellow    of  Pem- 
broke  College,   Cambridge.     Crown 
8vo.    6s. 
L.  L.  Price.     ECONOMIC  SCIENCE 
AND  PRACTICE.    By  L.  L.  Price, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ford.    Crown  8vo,     6s. 
J.  S.  Shedlock.    THE  PIANOFORTE 
SONATA  :  Its  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment.    By  J.  S.  Shedlock.    Crown 
Svo.     5^. 
'  This  work  should  be  in  the  possession  of 
every  musician  and  amateur.    A  concise 
and   lucid  history  and  a  very  valuable 
work  for  reference.' — AtkencEum. 

A.    Hulme    Beaman.     PONS  ASIN- 
ORUM;     OR,     A     GUIDE     TO 
BRIDGE.      By  A.    HuLME    Bea- 
man.   Second  Edition.    Fcap8vo.    -zs. 
A   practical    guide,   with    many    specimen 
games,  to  the  new  game  of  Bndge. 

E,  M.  Bowden.  THE  EXAMPLE  OF 
BUDDHA:  Bein?  Quotations  from 
Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in 
the  Year.  Compiled  by  E.  M. 
Bowden.  Third  Edition.  i6mo. 
2s.  6d. 

F.  Ware.  EDUCATIONAL  RE- 
FORM. By  Fabian  Ware,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.     zs.  6d. 

Sidney  Peel.  PRACTICAL  LICENS- 
ING REFORM.  By  the  Hon  Sid- 
ney Peel,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  and  Secretary  to 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Licens- 
ing Laws.  Seco?id  Edition,  Crown 
8vo.     I  J.  6d. 


Philosophy 


L.  T.  Hobliouse.     THE  THEORY  OF 
KNOWLEDGE.     By  L.  T.    Hob- 
house,   Fellow  of   C.C.C.,   O.xford. 
Demy  8vo.     lis. 
'  The     most     important     contribution     to 
English  philosophy  since  the  publication 
of    Mr.     Bradley's    "Appearance    and 
Reality."  ' — Glasgow  Herald. 

W.  H.  Fairbrother.  THE  PHILO- 
SOPHY OF  T.  H.  GREEN.  By 
W.  H.  Fairbrother,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     y.  6d. 


'  In    every  way    an     admirable    book.' — 
Glasgow  Herald. 

F.  "W.  BusselL  THE  SCHOOL  OF 
PLATO.  By  F.  W.  Bussell,  D.D.  , 
Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
Demy  8vo.     los.  6d. 

F.  S.  Granger.  THE  WORSHIP 
OF  THE  ROMANS.  By  F.  S. 
Granger,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  Crown 
8vo.     6s. 
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Science 


E.  H.  Colbeck.  DISEASES  OF  THE 
HEART.  By  E.  H.  Colbeck. 
M.D.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.     12s. 

W.  C.  C.  Pakes.     THE  SCIENCE  OF 

HYGIENE.     By  W.  C.  C.  Pakes. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.     Demy 

Zvo.     iss.      ^ 

'  A  thoroughgoing    working    text-book   of 

its  subject,  practical  and  well-stocked.' 

— Scots»ian. 

A.  T.  Hare.  THE  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  LARGE  INDUCTION 
COILS.  By  A.  T.  Hare,  M.A. 
With  numerous  Diagrams.  Demy 
8vo.     6s, 

J.  E,  Marr.  THE  SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY  OF  SCENERY.  By  J.  E. 
Marr,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  Illustrated. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 

A  volume,  moderate  in  size  and  readable 
in  style,  which  will  be  acceptable  alike 
to  the  student  of  geology  and  geo- 
graphy, and  to  the  tourist.' — A  thenceu7n. 

J.  EitzemaBos.     AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY.   ByDr.  J.  RitzemaBos. 
Translated    by    J.    R.    Ainsworth 
Davis,  M.A.     With  an  Introduction 
by  Eleanor  A.  Ormerod,  F.E.S. 
With  155  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo. 
35.  6d. 
'The  illustrations  are   exceedingly   good, 
whilst  the  information  conveyed  is  in- 
valuable.'— Country  Gentleman. 

Ed.    von    Freudenreich.      DAIRY 

BACTERIOLOGY.  A  Short  Manual 
for  the  Use  of  Students.      By  Dr. 


Ed.  von  Freudenreich,  Trans- 
lated by  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis, 
M.A.  Second  Edition,  Revised. 
Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

Chalmers  Mitchell.    OUTLINES  OF 

BIOLOGY.        By     P.    Chalmers 

Mitchell,  M.A.     Illustrated.     Cr. 

Svo.     6s. 

A   text-book   designed   to  cover  the  new 

Schedule  issued    by  the  Royal  College 

of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

George  Massee.     A  MONOGRAPH 

OF    THE    MYXOGASTRES.     By 

George  Massee.  With  12  Coloured 

Plates.      Royal  Svo.  18s.  7iet. 

'  A  work  much  in  advance  of  any  book  in 

the  language  treating  of  this  group  of 

organisms.       Indispensable     to     every 

student  of  the  Myxogastres. ' — Nature. 

C.    Stephenson    and    F.    Suddards. 

ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN  FOR 
WOVEN      FABRICS.  By     C. 

Stephenson,     of     the     Technical 
College,  Bradford,  and  F.  Suddards, 
of    the  Yorkshire    College,    Leeds. 
With  65  full-page  plates.     Demy  Svo. 
Second  Edition,     js.  6d. 
'  The  book  is  very  ably  done,  displaying  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  principles,  good 
taste,  and  the  faculty  of  clear  exposi- 
tion.'— Yorkshire  Post. 

C.  C.  Channer  and  M.  E.   Roberts. 

LACE-MAKING  IN  THE  MID- 
L.A.NDS,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 
By  C.  C.  Channer  and  M.  E. 
Roberts.  With  16  full-page  Illus- 
trations. Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 
An  interesting  book,  illustrated  by  fascin 
ating  photographs. ' — Speaker. 


Theology 


W.  R.  Inge.  CHRISTIAN  MYSTI- 
CISM. The  Bampton  Lectures 
for  1899.  By  W.  R.  Inge,  M.A., 
Fellow     and     Tutor     of     Hertford 


College,  Oxford.    Demy  Svo     12s.  6d. 

net. 
'  It  is  fully  worthy  of  the   best  traditions 
connected  with   the  Bampton  Lecture- 
ship.'— Record. 
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Lady  Julian  of  Norwich.    REVELA- 
TIONS OF  DIVINE  LOVE.     By 
the     Lady    Julian    of    Norwich. 
Edited  by  Grace  Warrack.  Crown 
8vo.     6s. 
A  partially  modernised  version,  from  the 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum  of  a  book 
which  Dr.  Dalgairns  terms  'One  of  the 
most  remarkable  books  of  the   Middle 
Ages.'     Mr.  Inge  in  his  Bampton  Lec- 
tures on   Christian    Mysticism  calls  it 
'  The  beautiful  but  little  known  Revela- 
tions. ' 

R.  M.  Benson.   THE  WAY  OF  HOLI- 
NESS :    a  Devotional  Cornmentary 
on    the    119th   Psalm.      By   R.    M. 
Benson,     M.A.,     of     the     Cowley 
Mission,  Oxford.     Crowii  8vo.     ^s. 
'  His  facility   is   delightful,    and  his  very 
sound  and   accurate    theological    sense 
saves  him   from   many  of  the   obvious 
dangers  of  such  a  gift.     Give  him  a 
word   or  a  number  and   at  once    there 
springs  forth  a  fertile  stream  of  thought, 
never  commonplace,  usually  both  deep 
and  fresh.     For  devotional  purposes  we 
think  this  book  most  valuable.    Readers 
will  find  a  great   wealth  of  thought  if 
they  use  the  book  simply  as  a  help  to 
meditation.' — Guardian. 

Jacob  Behmen.  THE  SUPERSENS- 
UAL  LIFE.  By  Jacob  Behmen. 
Edited  by  Bernard  Holland. 
Fcap  8vo.     35.  6d. 

S.  R.  Driver.  SERMONS  ON  SUB- 
JECTS CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  S. 
R.  Driver,  D.D.  ,  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Cr.  8vo. 
6s. 
'  A  welcome  companion  to  the  author's 
famous  "  Introduction."' — Guardian. 

T.  K.  Cheyne.  FOUNDERSOFOLD 
TESTAMENT  CRITICISM.  By 
T.  K.  Cheyne,  D.D.,  Oriel  Pro- 
fessor at  Oxford.  Large  Crown  8vo. 
'js.  6d. 
A  historical  sketch  of  O.  T.  Criticism. 

Walter    Lock.      ST.    PAUL,    THE 
MASTER-BUILDER.  By  Walter 
Lock,    D.D.,     Warden    of    Keble 
College.      Crown  8vo.     35.  6d. 
'  The  essence  of  the   Pauline   teaching    Is 
condensed  into  little  more  than  a  hun- 
dred pages,  yet  no  point  of  importance 
is  overlooked.' — Guardian. 


F.  S.  Granger.    THE  SOUL  OF  A 
CHRISTIAN.     By  F.  S.  GRANGER, 
M.A.,  Litt.D.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
A  book  dealing  with  the  evolution  of  the 

religious  life  and  experiences. 
'  A  remarkable  book.' — Glasgow  Herald. 
'Both  a  scholarly  and  thoughtful  book.' — 
Scotsman. 

H.  Rashdall.  DOCTRINE  AND 
DEVELOPMENT.  By  Hastings 
Rashdall,  M. a.  ,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  New  College,  Oxford.    Cr.8vo.    6j. 

a  H.  Henson.  APOSTOLIC  CHRIS- 
TIANITY: As  Illustrated  by  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians. 
By  H.  H.  Henson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
All  Souls',  Oxford,  Canon  of  West- 
minster.    Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

H.  H.  Hanson.  DISCIPLINE  AND 
LAW,  By  H.  Hensley  Henson, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls',  Oxford. 
Fcap.  8vo.     IS.  6d. 

H.  H.  Henson.  LIGHT  AND 
LEAVEN  :  Historical  and 
Social  Sermons.  By  H.  H.  Hen- 
son, M.A.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

J.  Houghton  Kennedy.  ST.  PAUL'S 
SECOND  AND  THIRD 
EPISTLES  TO  THE  CORIN- 
THIANS. With  Introduction,  Dis- 
sertations, and  Notes,  by  James 
Houghton  Kennedy,  D.D., 
Assistant  Lecturer  in  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  Dublin.    Crown8vo.  6s. 

Bennett  and  Adeney.    A  BIBLICAL 
INTRODUCTION.       By    W.    H. 
Bennett,  M.  A. ,  and  W.  F.  Adeney, 
M.A.      Crojvn  8vo.     js.  6d, 
'  It  makes  available  to  the  ordinary  reader 
the  best  scholarship  of  the  day  in  the 
field  of  Biblical  introduction.     We  know 
of  no  book  which  comes  into  competi- 
tion with  it.' — Mancltester  Guardian. 

W.   H.   Bennett.      A    PRIMER   OF 
THE  BIBLE.     By  W.  H.  Bennett. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     2S.  6d. 
'  The  work  of  an  honest,  fearless,  and  sound 
critic,  and  an  excellent  guide  in  a  small 
compass  to  the  books  of  the   Bible.' — 
Manchester  Guardian. 
C.   F.  G.  Mastemian.     TENNYSON 
AS    A    RELIGIOUS    TEACHER. 
By  C.  F.  G.  Masterman.     Crown 
8vo.     6s. 
'  A  thoughtful  and  penetrating  appreciation, 
full  of  Interest  and  suggestion.' — World. 
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William  Harrison.  CLOVELLY 
SERMONS.  By  William  Harri- 
son, M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Clovelly. 
With  a  Preface  by  '  LuCAS  Malet." 
Cr.  Bvo.     3^.  6d. 

Cecilia  Robinson.  THE  MINISTRY 
OF  DEACONESSES.  By  Deacon- 
ness  Cecilia  Robinson.  With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  Cr.  Zvo.  3^.  dd. 
'A  learned  and  interesting  book.' — Scots- 
man. 

E.  B.  Layard.  RELIGION  IN  BOY- 
HOOD. Notes  on  the  Religious 
Training  of  Boys.  By  E.  B. 
Layard,  M.A.     iSmo.     is. 

T.  Herbert  Bindley.  THE  OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS  OF 
THE  FAITH.  Edited  with  Intro- 
ductions and  Notes  by  T.  Herbert 
Bindley,  B.D.,  Merton  College, 
Oxford.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

A  historical  account  of  the  Creeds. 

H.  M.  Barron,  TEXTS  FOR  SER- 
MONS ON  VARIOUS  OCCA- 
SIONS AND  SUBJECTS.  Com- 
piled and  Arranged  by  H.  M.  Bar- 
ron, B.A.,  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  with  a  Preface  by  Canon 
Scott  Holland.  Crown  8vo.  35. 
6d. 

W.  Yorke  Fausset.  THE  D£ 
CATECHIZANDIS  RUDIBUS 
OF    ST.    AUGUSTINE.      Edited, 


with  Introduction,  Notes,  etc.,  by 
W.  Yorke  Fausset,  M.A.  Cr.  Zvo. 
Zs.  6d. 

J.H.  Bum.  THE  SOUL'S  PILGRIM- 
AGE :  Devotional  Readings  from 
the  published  and  unpublished 
writings  of  GEORGE  Body,  D.D. 
Selected  and  arranged  by  J.  H. 
Burn,  B.D.    PottZvo.    zs.  6d. 

F.  Weston.  THE  HOLY  SACRI- 
FICE. By  F.  Weston,  M.A, 
Curate  of  St.  Matthew's,  Westmin- 
ster.    Pott  8vo.     bd.  net. 

A.  Kempis.     THE   IMITATION  OF 

CHRIST.     By  Thomas  a  Kempis. 

With     an    Introduction    by    Dean 

Farrar.       Illustrated    by    C.    M. 

Gere.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo. 

y.  6d.     Padded  morocco,  ^s. 

'Amongst    all    the    innumerable    English 

editions  of  the  "Imitation,"  there  can 

have  been  few  which  were  prettier  than 

this  one,  printed  in  strong  and  handsome 

type,  with  all  the  glory  of  red  initials.' — 

Glasgow  Herald. 

J.  Keble.  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
By  John  Keble.  With  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  W.  Lock, 
D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College, 
Illustrated  by  R.  Anning  Bell. 
Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  3^,  6d. 
Padded  morocco.  5s. 
'  The  present  edition  is  annotated  with  all 

the  care  and  insight  to  be  expected  from 

Mr.  Lock.' — Guardian. 


©jtotD  Commentarfcs 

General  Editor,  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College,  Dean 
Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  C.  S. 
Gibson,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds.  Demy 
8vo.     bs. 


'  The  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on 

the  start  the  series  has  made.' — Times. 

'  Dr.  Gibson's  work  is  worthy  of  a  high 


degree  of  appreciation.  To  the  busj' 
worker  and  the  intelligent  student  the 
commentary  will  be  a  real  boon  ;  and  it 
will,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  be  much  in 
demand.  The  Introduction  is  almost  a 
model  of  concise,  straightforward,  pre- 
fatory remarks  on  the  subject  treated.' — 
Atkenifum. 


IbanDbooks  of  tTbeologs 

General  Editor,  A.  Robertson,  D.D,,  Principal  of  King's  College,  London, 

THE  XXXIX.  ARTICLES  OF  THE  I       Principal  of  Wells  Theological  Col- 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.   Edited  I       lege.      Second  and  Cheaper  Edition 

with   an    Introduction  by   E,  C.  S.  in  One  Volume.     DemyZvo.     Z2S.6d. 

Gibson,  D.D,,  Vicar  of  Leeds,  late  '  We  welcome  with  the  utmost  satisfaction 
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a  new,  cheaper,  and   more  convenient 
edition  of  Dr.   Gibson's  book.      It  was 
greatly  wanted.     Dr.  Gibson  has  given 
theological  students  just  what  they  want, 
and  we  should  like  to  think  that  it  was 
in    the   hands  of   every  candidate   for 
orders. ' — Guardian. 
AN     INTRODUCTION    TO    THE 
HISTORY    OF    RELIGION.      By 
F.   B.  JEVONS,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Prin- 
cipal   of    Bishop     Hatfield's    Hall. 
Demy  8vo.     los.  6d. 
'  The  merit  of  this  book  lies  in  the  penetra- 
tion, the  singular  acuteness  and  force  of 
the  author's  judgment.     He  is  at  once 
critical  and  luminous,  at  once  just  and 
suggestive.        A      comprehensive      and 
thorough  book.' — Birmingham  Post. 
THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  INCAR- 
NATION.   By  R.  L.  Ottley,  M.A.  , 
late    fellow    of    Magdalen    College, 
Oxon. ,  and  Principal  of  Pusey  House. 
/n  Two  Volumes.     Demy  Svo.     i^s. 


'  A  clear  and  remarkably  full  account  of  the 
main  currents  of  speculation.  Scholarly 
precision  .  .  .  genuine  tolerance  .  .  . 
mtense  interest  in  his  subject — are  Mr. 
Ottley's  merits.' — Guardian. 


AN    INTRODUCTION    TO    THE 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CREEDS.    By 
A.  E.  Burn,  B.D.,  Examining  Chap- 
lain to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.    Demy 
Svo.     los.  6d. 
'  This  book  may  be  expected  to  hold   its 
place  as  an  authority  on  its  subject.' — 
S/eciaior. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION 

IN   ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA 

By     Alfred     Caldecott,    D.D., 

Demy  Zvo.     los.  6d. 

'Singularly  well-informed,  comprehensive, 

and  fair.' — Giasgcw  Herald. 
'  A  lucid  and  informative  account,  which 
certainly    deserves    a    place    in     every 
philosophical  library.' — Scotsman. 

^be  Cburcbman's  Xlbrarg 


General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANITY.     By  W.  E.  Col- 
lins,   M.A.      With    Map.    Cr.    Svo. 
SS.  6d. 
'  An  excellent  example  of  thorough  and  fresh 
historical  work.' — Guardian. 
SOME   NEW   TESTAMENT    PRO- 
BLEMS.     By    Arthur    Wright, 
M.A. ,    Fellow   of  Queen's    College, 
Cambridge.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
'  Real  students  will  revel  in  these  reverent, 
acute,  and  pregnant  essays  in  Biblical 
scholarship.' — Great  Thoughts. 
THE     KINGDOM     OF     HEAVEN 
HERE  AND    HEREAFTER.      By 
Canon     Winterbotham,      M.A., 
B.SC,  LL.B.     Cr.  Svo.     ^s-  6^. 

^be  Cburcbman's  asibic 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D. 
Messrs.  Methuen  are  issuing  a  series  of  expositions  upon  most  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible.     The  volumes  will  be  practical  and  devotional,  and  the  text  of  the 
authorised  version  is  explained   in   sections,   which  will  correspond  as   far  as 
possible  with  the  Church  Lectionary. 


'  A  most  able  book  at  once  exceedingly 
thoughtful  and  richly  suggestive.' — Glas- 
gow Herald. 

THE  WORKMANSHIP  OF  THE 
PRAYER  BOOK :  Its  Literary  and 
Liturgical  Aspects.  ByJ.  Dowden, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Edinburgh. 
Crown  Svo.  35.  dd. 
'  Scholarly  and  interesting.' — j\Ianchesier 
Guardian. 

EVOLUTION.  ByF.B.jEVONS.M.A., 
Litt.D.,   Principal  of  Hatfield  Hall, 
Durham.     Crow?t  Svo.     3^.  6d. 
'  A  well-written  book,  full  of  sound  thinking 
happily  expressed.' — Alanchester  Guar- 
dian. 


THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO 
THE  GALATIANS.  Explained  by 
A.  W.  Robinson,  Vicar  of  All 
Hallows,  Barking.  Fcap.  Svo.  is.  6d. 
net. 

'  The  most  attractive,  sensible,  and  instruc- 


tive manual  for  people  at  large,  which 
we  have  ever  seen.' — Church  Gazette. 

ECCLESIASTES.      Explained  by  A. 
W.     Streane,    D.D.       Fcap.    Svo. 
IS.  6d.  net. 
'  Scholarly_    suggestive,    and    patticularly 
interesting. ' — Bookman. 
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THE  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  THE 
APOSTLE  TO  THE  PHILIP- 
PIANS,  Explained  by  C.  R.  D. 
Biggs,  B.D.  Fcap.  Zvo.  is.  bd. 
net. 

Mr.  Biggs'  work  is  very  thorough,  and  he 


has  managed  to  compress  a  good  deal  of 
information  into  a  limited  space.' 

— Guardian. 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  JAMES. 
p:dited  by  H.  W.  Fulford,  M.A. 
Fcap.  8vo.     IS.  6d.  net. 


Z^c  ILibrars  of  2)cvotion 

Pott  Svo,  cloth,  2s.;  leather,  1$.  6d,  net. 

'  This  series  is  excellent.' — The  Bishop  of  London. 

'Very  delightful.'— The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

'  Well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Clergy.'— The  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 

'  The  new  "  Library  of  Devotion  "  is  excellent.'— The  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 

'  Chzrmmz.'— Record.  '  Delightful.'— C/zwrcA  Belts. 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  ST.  AU- 
GUSTINE.        Newly     Translated, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
C.  Bigg,  D.D.,  late  Student  of  Christ 
Church.      Third  Edition. 
The  translation   is  an  excellent  piece  of 
English,  and  the  introduction  is  a  mas- 
terly exposition.     We   augur  well  of  a 
series  which  begins  so  satisfactorily.' — 
Times. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  By  John 
Keble.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Walter  Lock,  D.D., 
Warden  of  Keble  College,  Ireland 
Professor  at  Oxford. 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.    A 
Revised  Translation,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion, by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.,  late  Student 
of  Christ  Church.     Second  Edition. 
A  practically  new  translation  of  this  book, 
which  the  reader  has,  almost  for  the  first 
time,   exactly  in  the  shape  in  which  it 
left  the  hands  of  the  author. 

A  BOOK    OF  DEVOTIONS.      By  J. 
W.   Stanbridge,    B.D. ,    Rector  of 
Bainton,  Canon  of  York,  and  some- 
time Fellow  of  St.    John's  College, 
Oxford. 
'  It  is  probably  the  best  book  of  its  kind.     It 
deserves  high  commendation.' — Church 
Gazette. 

LYRA  INNOCENTIUM.     By  John 

Keble.      Edited,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  Walter  Lock,  D.D., 

Warden  of  Keble  College,   Oxford. 

'  This  sweet  and  fragrant  book  has  never 


been    published    more    attractively.' — 
Academy. 

A  SERIOUS  CALL  TO  A  DEVOUT 
AND  HOLY  LIFE.  By  William 
Law.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  C.  BiGG,  D.D.,  late  Student  of 
Christ  Church. 
This  is  a  reprint,  word  for  word  and  line  for 
line,  of  the  Mditio  Princeps. 

THE  TEMPLE.     By  George  Her- 
bert.    Edited,  with  an  Introduction 
and   Notes,   by   E.    C.   S.   Gibson, 
D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds. 
This    edition    contains    Walton's    Life    of 
Herbert,  and  the  text  is  that  of  the  first 
edition. 

A  GUIDE  TO  ETERNITY.  By 
Cardinal  Bona.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  W. 
Stanbridge,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 

THE  PSALMS  OF  DAVID.    With  an 

Introduction  and  Notes   by   B.   W. 

Randolph,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the 

Theological  College,  Ely. 

A  devotional  and  practical  edition  of  the 

Prayer  Book  version  of  the  Psalms. 

LYRA  APOSTOLICA.  With  an  In- 
troduction  by  Canon  ScoTT  Hol- 
land, and  Notes  by  H.  C.  Beech- 
ING,  M.A. 

THE  INNER  WAY.  Being  Thirty- 
six  Sermons  for  Festivals  by  JOHN 
Tauler.  Edited,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion, by  A.  W.  HUTTON,  M.A. 
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%cat>cv3  of  IRcliflion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.  A.    With  Portraits,  Crown  8vo.    3J.  6d. 
A  series  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  religious 
life  and  thought  of  all  ages  and  countries. 
The  following  are  ready — 


CARDINAL  NEWMAN.     By  R.  H. 
HUTTON. 

JOHN  WESLEY.      By  J.   H.  Over- 
ton, M.A. 
BISHOP  WILBERFORCE.      By  G. 

W.  Daniell,  M.A. 
CARDINAL  MANNING.     By  A.  W. 

HUTTON,  M.A. 
CHARLES   SIMEON.     By  H.  C.  G. 

MouLE,  D.D. 
JOHN  KEBLE.     By  Walter  Lock, 

D.D. 
THOMAS    CHALMERS.      By    Mrs. 

Oliphant. 
LANCELOT  ANDREWES.      By   R. 

L.  Ottley,  M.A. 


AUGUSTINE  OF  CANTERBURY. 

By  E.  L.  CuTTS,  D.D. 
WILLIAM      LAUD.       By    W.     H. 

Button,  M.A. 
JOHN  KNOX.     By  F.  MacCunn. 
JOHN  HOWE.     By  R.  F.  HORTON, 

D.D. 
BISHOP  KEN,     By  F.  A.  Clarke, 

M.A. 
GEORGE    FOX,    THE    QUAKER. 

By  T.  HODGKIN,  D.C.L. 
JOHN      DONNE.        By    Augustus 

Jessopp,  D.D. 
THOMAS    CRANMER.      By.   A.    J. 

Mason. 
BISHOP  LATIMER.    By  R.  M.  Car- 

LYLE  and  A.  J.  Carlyle,  M.A. 


Other  volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 


Fiction 


Marie  Corelli's  Novels 

Crown  Sz'o.     6s.  each. 
A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO  WORLDS. 

Twenty-Second  Edition. 
VENDETTi\.    Seventeenth  Edition. 
THELMA.      Twenty-Fifth  Edition. 
ARDATH:      THE    STORY    OF    A 
DEAD  SELF.      Thirteenth  Edition. 
THE    SOUL  OF   LILITH,       Tenth 

Edition. 
WORMWOOD.     Eleventh  Edition. 
BARABBAS  :    A  DREAM  OF  THE 
WORLD'S    TRAGEDY.       Thirty- 
sixth  Editioft. 
'  The  tender   reverence  of   the  treatment 
and  the  imaginative  beauty  of  the  writ- 
ing have  reconciled  us  to  the  daring  of 
the   conception,  and   the  conviction   is 
forced  on  us  that  even  so  exalted  a  sub- 
ject cannot  be  made  too  familiar  to  us, 
provided  it  be  presented  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Christian  faith.     The   amplifications 
of  the  Scripture  narrative  are  often  con- 
ceived with  high  poetic  insight,  and  this 
"  Dream  of    the   World's  Tragedy"   is 
a  lofty  and  not  inadequate   paraphrase 
of  the    supreme  climax  of  the  inspired 
narrative.' — Dublin  Review. 
THE      SORROWS      OF      SATAN. 
Forty-Fourth  Edition. 
'  .\  very  powerful  piece  of  work.  .  .  .  The 


conception  is  magnificent,  and  is  likely 
to  win  an  abiding  place  within  the 
memory  of  man.  .  .  .  The  author  has 
immense  command  of  language,  and  a 
limitless  audacity.  .  .  .  This  interesting 
and  remarkable  romance  will  live  long 
after  much  of  the  ephemeral  literature 
of  the  day  is  forgotten.  ...  A  literary 
phenomenon  .  .  .  novel,  and  even  sub- 
lime.'— W.  T.  Ste.vd  in  the  Review 
of  Reviews. 
THE   MASTER    CHRISTIAN. 

[160th  Thousand. 
'It  cannot  be  denied  that  "The  Master 
Christian  "  is  a  powerful  book  ;  that  it  is 
one  likely  to  raise  uncomfortable  ques- 
tions in  all  but  the  most  self-satisfied 
readers,  and  that  it  strikes  at  the  root 
of  the  failure  of  the  Churches^the  decay 
of  faith^in  a  manner  which  shows  the 
inevitable  disaster  heaping  up  .  .  .  The 
good  Cardinal  Bonpr6  is  a  beautiful 
figure,  fit  to  stand  beside  the  good 
Bishop  in  "  Les  Mis^rables"  .  .  .  The 
cluipter  in  which  the  Cardinal  appears 
with  Manuel  before  Leo  xiii.  is  char- 
acterised by  extraordinary  realism  and 
dramatic  intensity  ...  It  is  a  book  with 
a  serious  purpose  expressed  with  abso- 
lute unconventionality  and  passion  .  .  . 
And  this  is  to  say  it  is  a  book  wort'a 
reading.'  —E.xam  ncr. 
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Anthony  Hope's  Novels 

Crown  ?ivo.     6s.  each. 


THE  GOD  IN  THE  CAR.      Ninth 
Edition. 
'  A  very  remarkable    book,   deserving    of 
critical  analysis   impossible  within   our 
limit ;    brilliant,    but    not     superficial  ; 
well   considered,    but    not    elaborated  ; 
constructed  with  the  proverbial  art  that 
conceals,   but    yet    allows   itself  to   be 
enjoyed  by  readers  to  whom  fine  literarj' 
method  is  a  keen  pleasure.' —  Tke  World. 
A  CHANGE  OF  AIR.   Sixth  Edition. 
'A   graceful,    vivacious    comedy,    true    to 
human    nature.      The    characters     are 
traced  with  a  masterly  hand.' — Times. 
A   MAN   OF   MARK.    Fifth  Eaition. 
'Of  all    Mr.    Hope's   books,    "A   Man   of 
Mark"  is  the  one  which  best  compares 
with     "The     Prisoner    of    Zenda." ' — 
National  Observer. 
THE   CHRONICLES   OF    COUNT 
ANTONIO.     Fourth  Edition. 
'It  is  a  perfectly  enchanting  story  of  love 
and  chivalry,  and  pure  romance.     The 
Count  is  the  most  constant,  desperate, 
and  modest  and  tender  of  lovers,  a  peer- 
less gentleman,  an   intrepid  fighter,   a 


faithful  friend,  and  a  magnanimous  foe. ' 
— Guardian. 
PHROSO.      Illustrated     by     H.     R. 
Millar.    Fifth  Edition. 

'  The  tale  is  thoroughly  fresh,  quick  with 
vitality,  stirring  the  blood.  '—5/.  James's 
Gazette. 
SIMON    DALE.      Illustrated.     Fifth 
Edition. 
'  There    is    searching    analysis    of   human 
nature,    with   a   most   ingeniously  con- 
structed plot.     Mr.  Hope  has  drawn  the 
contrasts  of  his  women  with  marv'ellous 
subtlety  and  delicacv. ' — Times. 
THE     KING'S    MIRROR.       Third 
Edition. 
'  In  elegance,   delicacj-,   and  tact  it  ranks 
with  the  best  of  his  novels,  while  in  the 
wide  range  of  its   portraiture  and   the 
subtilty  of  its  analysis  it  surpasses  all  his 
earlier  ventures. ' — Spectator. 
QUISANTE.     Third  Edition. 
'  The  book  is  notable  for  a  very  high  liter- 
ary qualitj',   and  an  impress  of  power 
and  master^'    on    every    page.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 


Gilbert  Parker's  Novels 

Crown  Svo.     6s.  each. 


PIERRE  AND  HIS  PEOPLE. 
Fifth  Edition. 
'  Stories  happily  conceived  and  finely  ex- 
ecuted.   There  is  strength  and  genius  in 
Mr.  Parker's  style.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

MRS.  FALCHION.     Fourth  Edition. 
'  A  splendid  study  of  character." — 

A  thenerum, 

THE       TRANSLATION       OF       A 
S AVAG E.      Sccori d  Edition . 
'  The  plot  is  original  and  one  difficult  to 
work  out ;  but  Mr.  Parker  has  done  it 
with    great    skill    and   delicacy.  ' 

— Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD. 
Illustrated.  Seventh  Edition. 
'  A  rousing  and  dramatic  tale.  A  book  like 
this,  in  which  swords  flash,  great  sur- 
prises are  undertaken,  and  daring  deeds 
done,  in  which  men  and  women  live  and 
love  in  the  old  passionate  way,  is  a  joy 
inexpressible. ' — Daily  Chronicle. 

WHEN    VALMOND     CAME     TO 

PONTLA.C:    The  Story  of  a   Lost 

Napoleon.     Fifth  Edition. 

'  Here   we  find   romance — real,  breathing, 

living  romance.     The  character  of  Val- 


mond  is  drawn  unerringly. ' — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 
AN      ADVENTURER      OF      THE 
NORTH  :  The  Last  Adventures  of 
'  Pretty  Pierre.'     Second  Edition. 
'  The  present  book  is  full  of  fine  and  mov- 
ing stories  of  the  great  North,  and  it 
will  add  to  Mr.  Parker's  already  high 
reputation.' — Glasgo'jj  Herald. 
THE   SEATS   OF    THE   MIGHTY. 
Illustrated.     Eleve^ith  Edition. 
Mr.    Parker  has  produced  a  really  fine 
historical  novel.' — Athenentm. 
'  A  sreat  book.' — Black  a?id  Whiie. 
THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG : 
a     Romance    of    Two     Kingdoms. 
Illustrated.     Fourth  Edition. 
'  Nothing  more  vigorous  or  more  human  has 
come  from  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker  than  this 
novel.     It  has  all  the  graphic  power  of 
his  last  book,  with  truer  feeling  for  the 
romance,  both  of  human  life  and  wild 
nature.' — Literature. 
THE    POMP  OF   THE    LAVILET- 
TES.     Second  Edition,     ■^s.  6d. 
'Unforced   pathos,    and    a    deeper  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  than  Mr.  Parker 
has  ever  displayed  before." — Pall  Mall 
Gazette, 
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S.  Baring  Gould's  Novels 

Crown  8vc.     6s.  each. 


ARMINELL.     Fifth  Edition. 

URITH.     Fifth  Edition. 

IN    THE     ROAR    OF    THE    SEA. 

Seventh  Edition. 
MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGEN- 

VEN.     Fourth  Edition. 
CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.  Fourth  Edition. 
THE    QUEEN    OF    LOVE.      Fifth 

Edition. 
MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.     Third 

Edition. 
JACQUETTA.     Third  Edition. 
KITTY  ALONE.     Fifth  Edition. 
NOliMI.    Illustrated.    Fourth  Edition. 


THE  BROOM-SQUIRE.  Illustrated. 
Fourth  Edition. 

THE  PENNYCOMEQUICKS. 
Third  Edition. 

DARTMOOR  IDYLLS. 

GUAVAS  THE  TINNER.  Illus- 
trated.    Second  Edition. 

BLADYS.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 

DOMITIA.  Illustrated.  Second  Edi- 
tion. 

PABO  THE  PRIEST. 

WINEFRED.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition. 

THE  FROBISHERS. 


Conan  Doyle.     ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP.      By    A.    Conan    Doyle. 
Seventh  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s, 
'  The  book  is  far  and  away  the  best  view 
that  has  been  vouchsafed  us  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  consulting-room.' — Illus- 
trated London  News. 

Stanley   V/eyman.      UNDER   THE 
RED  ROBE.      By  Stanley  Wey- 
MAN,   Author   of   '  A   Gentleman   of 
France."    With  Illustrations  by  R.  C. 
WOODVILLE.        Sixteenth    Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  Every  one  who  reads  books  at  all  must 
read   this   thrilling  romance,  from   the 
first  page  of  which  to  the  last  the  breath- 
less reader  is  haled  along.     An  inspira- 
tion of  manliness  and  courage.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 
Lucas    Malet.      THE    WAGES    OF 
SIN.     By  Lucas  Malet.     Thir- 
teenth Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
Lucas   Malet.      THE    CARISSIMA. 
By  Lucas  Malet,  Author  of  'The 
Wages  of  Sin,'  etc.     Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 
Lucas   Malet.       THE    GATELESS 
BARRIER.      By    Lucas    Malet, 
Author    of    '  The    Wages    of    Sin.' 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  The  story  is  told  with  a  sense  of  style  and  a 
dramatic  vigour  that  makes  it  a  pleasure 
to  re.ad.     The  workmanship  arouses  en- 
thusiasm.'—  Times. 
W.    W.    Jacotis.       A    MASTER    OF 
CRAFT.       By    W.     W.    Jacobs. 


Author   of   'Many   Cargoes.'     Illus- 
trated.      Fourth    Edition.       Crown 
8vo.     y.  6d. 
'  Can  be  unreservedly  recommended  to  all 
who  have    not    lost  their   appetite  for 
wholesome  laughter.' — Spectator. 
'  The   best   humorous   book  published  for 
many  a  day.' — Black  and  IV kite. 
W.  W.  Jacobs.      MANY    CARGOES. 
By  W.    W.   Jacobs.       Tiventy-Jifih 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     35.  6d. 
W.V/.  Jacobs.    SEA  URCHINS.    By 
W.  W.  Jacobs.     Crown  8vo.    y.  6d. 
EdnaLyall.   DERRICK  VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST.      42nd  thousand.     By 
Edna  Lyall.     Crown  8vo.     35.  6d. 
George  Gissing.     THE  TOWN  TRA- 
VELLER.    By    George  Gissing, 
Author  of  '  Demos,'  '  In  the  Year  of 
Jubilee,"  etc.    Second  Edition.      Cr. 
8vo.     6s. 
'It  is   a  bright  and  witty  book  above  all 
things.     Polly  Sparkes  is  a  splendid  bit 
of  work.'— Pa//  Mall  Gazette. 
'  The  spirit  of  Dickens  is  in  xx..'— Bookman. 

George  Gissing.  THE  CROWN  OF 
LIFE.  By  George  Gissing,  Author 
of  '  Demos,'  'The  Town  Traveller,' 
etc.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Henry  James.    THE   SOFT   SIDE. 

By  Henry  James,  Author  of  '  What 

Maisie     Knew.'       Second     Edition. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  The  amazing  cleverness  marks  the  great 

worker. ' — Speaker. 
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H.  James.     THE  SACRED  FOUNT. 
By  Henry  James,  Author  of  '  What 
Maisie  Knew.'     Crown  8vo.     6s, 
'  "The  Sacred  Fount"  is  only  for  the  few, 
but  they  will  prize  it  highly,  for  it  is 
worthy  of  its  illustrious  author.' — FaU 
Mall  Gazette. 
S.  R.  Crockett.     LOCHINVAR.     By 
S.  R.  Crockett,  Author  of   'The 
Raiders,'   etc.      Illustrated.      Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  Full  of  gallantry  and  pathos,  of  the  clash 
of  arms,   and    brightened   by  episodes 
of    humour    and    love.' — IVest.-ninster 
Gazette. 
S.  R.  Crockett.      THE  STANDARD 
BEARER.      By   S.    R.   CROCKETT. 
Crown  %vo.     6s. 
'  A  delightful  tale.' — Speaker. 
'  Mr.  Crockett  at  his  best.' — Literature. 

Arthur  Morrison.  TALES  OF 
MEAN  STREETS.  By  Arthur 
Morrison.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.     6s. 

Told  with  consummate  art  and  extra- 
ordinary detail.  In  the  true  humanity 
of  the  book  lies  its  justification,  the 
permanence  of  its  interest,  and  its  in- 
dubitable triumph.' — Athetiitutn. 
'A  great  book.  'The  author's  method  is 
amazingly  effective,  and  produces  a 
thrilling  sense  of  reality.  The  writer 
lays  upon  us  a  master  hand.  The  book 
is  simply  appalling  and  irresistible  in 
its  interest.  It  is  humorous  also  ;  with- 
out humour  it  would  not  make  the  mark 
it  is  certain  to  make.' — World. 

Arthur   Morrison.      A   CHILD    OF 
THE  JAGO.     By  Arthur  Morri- 
son.    Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
'  The  book  is  a  masterpiece.'— Pa//  Mall 

Gazette. 
'  Told  with  great  vigour  and  powerful  sim- 
plicity.'— Athenceum. 

Arthur   Morrison.      TO    LONDON 

TOWN.     By  Arthur  Morrison, 

Author  of  'Tales  of  Mean  Streets,' 

etc.    Second  Edition.  Crozvn  8vo.  6s. 

'  We  have  idyllic  pictures,  woodland  scenes 

full  of  tenderness  and  grace.  .  .  .  "This 

is  the  new  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison  gracious 

and  tender,  sympathetic  and  human." — 

Daily  Telegraph. 

Arthur     Morrison.         CUNNING 
MURRELL,     By  Arthur  Mor- 
rison, Author  of   'A   Child  of  the 
Jago,'  ClC.     Crown  %vo.     6s. 
'The  plot  hangs  admirably.     The  dialogue 

is  perfect.' — Daily  Mail. 
'Admirable.     .   .   .    Delightful    humorous 


relief  ...    a  most  artistic  and  satis- 
factory achievement.' — Spectator. 

Max  Pemberton.    THE  FOOTSTEPS 
OF  A  THRONE.     By  Max  Pem- 
berton.    Illustrated.     Second  Edi- 
tion.    Crown  Z-jo.     6s. 
'A  story  of  pure  adventure,  with  a  sensa- 
tion on  every  page.' — Daily  Mail, 

M.  Sutherland.     ONE  HOUR  AND 

THE  NEXT.     By  The  Duchess 

of  Sutherland.     Third  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'Passionate,  vivid,  dramatic' — Literature. 

Mrs.     Clifford.       A      FLASH      OF 
SUMMER.     By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clif- 
ford, Author  of  'Aunt  Anne,'  etc. 
Second  Edition,     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  The  story  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  exquis- 
itely told.' — Speaker. 

EmUy  Lawless.  HURRISH.  By  the 
Honble.  Emily  Lawless,  Author  of 
'  Maelcho,' etc.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.     6s. 

Emily  Lawless.     MAELCHO  :  a  Six- 
teenth  Century   Romance.      By  the 
Honble.   Emily  Lawless.     Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  A  really  great  book.' — Spectator. 

Emily  Lawless.  TRAITS  AND 
CONFIDENCES.  By  the  Honble. 
Emily  Lawless.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

Eden  PhiUpotts.      LYING    P  R  O- 
PHETS.      By  Eden    Phillpotts. 
Crow?t  8vo.     6s. 
Eden  PhiUpotts.      CHILDREN  OF 
THE  MIST.  By  Eden  Phillpotts. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 
Eden   Phillpotts.       THE    HUMAN 
BOY.  By  Eden  Phillpotts,  Author 
of  'Children  of  the  Mist.'     With  a 
Frontispiece.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.     6s. 
'  Mr.  Phillpotts  knows  exactly  what  school- 
boys do,  and  can  lay  bare  their  inmost 
thoughts;  likewise  he  shows  an  all-per- 
vading sense  of  h.nmo\v:.'—Acaiie7ny. 

Eden  Phillpotts.  SONS  OF  THE 
MORNING.  By  Eden  Phill- 
potts, Author  of  'The  Children  of 
the  Mist.'  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 
'A  book  of  strange  power  and  fascination.' 

— Morning  Post. 
'  Inimitable  huxDauz.'— Daily  Graphic. 
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Jane  Barlow.    A  CREEL  OF  IRISH 
STORIES.       By    Jane    Barlow, 
Author    of    'Irish    Idylls.'      Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'Vivid  and  singularly  real.' — Scotsman. 

Jane  Barlow.  FROM  THE  EAST 
UNTO  THE  WEST.  By  Jane 
Barlow.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

J.     H.     Findlater.       THE    GREEN 

GRAVES  OF  BALGOWRIE.      By 

Jane     H,      Findlater.       Fourth 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'A  powerful  and  vivid  story.' — Standard. 

'  A  beautiful  story,  sad  and  strange  as  truth 

itself.' — Vanity  Fair. 
'A  singularly  original, clever,  and  beautiful 

story.' — Guardian. 
'  Reveals  to  us  a  new  writer  of  undoubted 

faculty  and  reserve  force.' — Spectator. 
'An  exquisite  idyll,  delicate,  atTecting,  and 
\i&2L\xt\{\A.'— Black  and  White. 

J.  H.  Findlater.  A  DAUGHTER 
OF  STRIFE.  By  Jane  H.  Find- 
later.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

J.     H.    Findlater.      RACHEL.      By 
Jane      H.      Findlater.       Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  A  not  unworthy  successor  to  "  The  Green 
Graves  of  Balgowrie."  ' — Critic. 

J.  H.  and  Mary  Findlater.    TALES 

THAT  ARE  TOLD.     By  Jane  H. 

Findlater,  and  Mary  Findlater. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  Delightful  and  graceful  stories  for  which 

we     have     the     warmest     welcome.' — 

Literature. 

Mary  Findlater.   A  NARROW  WAY. 

By  Mary  Findlater,   Author   of 

'Over  the  Hills."       Third  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  A  wholesome,  thoughtful,  and  interesting 

novel.' — Morning  Post. 
'  Singularly  pleasant,  full  of  quiet  humour 
and     tender     sympathy.' — Manchester 
Guardian. 

Mary      Findlater.        OVER      THE 

HILLS.      By   Mary    Findlater. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

'  A  strong  and  wise  book  of  deep  insight  and 

unflinching  truth.' — Birmingham  Post. 

Mary     Findlater.      BETTY     MUS- 

GRAVE.      By  Mary   Findlater. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s, 

'  Handled  with  dignity  and  delicacy.  .  .  . 

A  most  touching  story.' — Spectator, 


Alfred  OUivant.     OWD  BOB,  THE 

GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.    By 

Alfred  Ollivant.     Fifth  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

'Weird,     thrilling,     strikingly    graphic' — 

Punch. 
'  We  admire  this  book.  .  .  .  It  is  one  to  read 
with  admiration  and  to  praise  with  en- 
thusiasm.'— Bookman. 
'  It  is  a  fine,  open-air,  blood-stirring  book, 
to  be  enjoyed  by  every  man  and  woman 
to  whom  a  dog  is  dear.' — Literature. 

B.   M.   Croker,      PEGGY   OF   THE 
BARTONS.      By  B.    M.   Croker, 
Author      of      'Diana     Barrington.' 
Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  Mrs.  Croker  excels  in  the  admirably  simple, 
easy,  and  direct  flow  of  her  narrative,  the 
briskness  of  her  dialogue,  and  the  geni- 
ality of  her  ^QiX-xsMMxe..' —Spectator . 

B.  M.  Croker.  A  STATE  SECRET. 
By  B.  M.  Croker,  Author  of  '  Peggy 
of  the  Bartons, '  etc.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     y.  6d. 

'  Full   of  humour,   and   always  fresh    and 

pleasing.' — Daily  Express. 
'Ingenious,  humorous,  pretty,  pathetic' — 

World. 

E.    G.   Wells.     THE    STOLEN    BA- 
CILLUS,   and    other    Stories.      By 
H.    G.    Wells.       Second    Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  The  impressions  of  a  very  striking  imagina- 
tion.'— Saturday  Reiiieiv. 

H.    G.    Wells.      THE    PLATTNER 
STORY  and  Others.     By  H.   G. 
Wells.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo. 
6s. 
'  Weird  and  mj'Sterious,  they  seem  to  hold 
the  reader  as  by  a  magic  spell.' — Scots- 
man. 

Sara  Jeannette  Duncan.  A  VOYAGE 
OF  CONSOLATION.  By  Sara 
Jeannette  Duncan,  Author  of  '  An 
American  Girl  in  London.'  Illus- 
trated. Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
'  The  dialogue  is  full  of  wit.' — Globe. 

Sara  Jeannette  Duncan.  THE  PATH 
OF  A  STAR.  By  Sara  Jeannette 
Duncan,  Author  of  '  A  Voyage  of 
Consolation.'  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

C.  F.  Keary.  THE  JOURNALIST. 
By  C.  F.  Keary.     Cr.  8vo.     6s, 
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W.  E.  Norris.   MATTHEW  AUSTIN. 
By  W.  E.  Norris,  Author  of '  Made- 
moiselle de   Mersac,'  etc.       Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  An  intellectually  satisfactory  and  morally 
bracing  novel.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

W.  E.  Norris.  HIS  GRACE.  By  W.  E. 

Norris.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo. 

6s. 
W.    E.    Norris.       THE    DESPOTIC 

LADY  AND  OTHERS.     By  W.  E. 

Norris.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

W.E.  Norris.   CLARISSA  FURIOSA. 

By  W.  E.  Norris.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
'  As  a  story  it  is  admirable,  as  a.jeu  if  esprit 
it  is  capital,   as  a   lay  sermon  studded 
with   gems  of  wit  and  wisdom  it  is  a 
model.'— rA«  World. 
W.  E.  Norris.    GILES  INGILBY.    By 
W.  E.  Norris.    Illustrated.    Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  Interesting,   wholesome,   and  charmingly 
written.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

W.  E.  Norris.  AN  OCTAVE.  By 
W.  E.  Norris.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 

W.  Clark  RusseU.  MY  DANISH 
SWEETHEART.  By  W.  Clark 
Russell.  Illustrated.  Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Robert  Barr.     IN  THE  MIDST  OF 

ALARMS.      By     Robert     Barr. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

'  A  book  which  has  abundantly  satisfied  us 

byitscapital  humour.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

Robert    Barr.       THE     MUTABLE 

MANY.    By  Robert  Barr.    Second 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  Very  much  the  best  novel  that  Mr.  Barr 

has  yet  given  us.    There  is  much  insight 

in   it,    and   much  excellent  humour.' — 

Daily  Chronicle. 

Robert    Barr.      THE    COUNTESS 
TEKLA.  By  Robert  Barr.    Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'Of  these  mediaeval  romances,  which   are 
now  gaining    ground,    "The   Countess 
Tekla "  is  the  very  best  we  have  seen. 
The  story  is  written  in  clear  English, 
and  a  picturesque,  moving  style.' — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 
Robert  Barr.     THE  STRONG  ARM. 
By  Robert  Barr,  Author  of  'The 
Countess  Tekla.'   Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.     8vf.     6s. 


C,    J.    Cutcliflfe    Hyne.       PRINCE 
RUPERT    THE     BUCCANEER. 
By  C.  J.  CUTCLIFFE  Hyne,  Author 
of  'Captain  Kettle.'    With  8  Illus- 
trations by  G.  Grenville  Manton. 
Second  Edition.     Crow?i  8vo.     6s. 
A  narrative  of  the  romantic  adventures  of 
the  famous  Prince  Rupert,  and  of  his 
exploits  in  the  Spanish  Indies  after  the 
Cromwellian  wars. 

Mrs.      Dudeney.        THE      THIRD 

FLOOR.        By     Mrs.     Dudeney, 

Author  of   '  Folly   Corner. '     Second 

Editioti.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  One  of  the_  brightest,  wittiest,  and  most 

entertaining      novels      published      this 

s-px'mg.'— Sketch. 

Andrew  Balfour.     BY  STROKE  OF 
SWORD.     By  A.  Balfour,     Illus- 
trated. Fourth  Edition.   Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
'  A  recital  of  thrilling  interest,   told  with 
unflagging  vigour.' — Globe. 

Andrew  Balfour.     TO  ARMS!     By 

Andrew     Balfour.       Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  The  marvellous  perils  through  which  Allan 

passes  are  told  in   powerful  and  lively 

fashion.  '—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Andrew  Balfour.    VENGEANCE  IS 
MINE.      By   Andrew    Balfour, 
Author    of    'By  Stroke   of   Sword.' 
Illustrated.     Croun  8vo.     6s. 
'  A  vigorous  piece  of  work,  well  written,  and 
abounding  in  stirring  incidents.' — Glas- 
gow Herald. 

R.  Hichens.    BYEWAYS.   By  Robert 
HiCHENS.     Author  of  'Flames,' etc. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
'  The  work  is  undeniably  that  of  a  man  of 
striking  imagination.' — Daily  News. 

R.    Hichens.     TONGUES   OF 

CONSCIENCE.      By  Robert 

Hichens,     Author     of     'Flames.' 

Second  Edition,     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  Of  a  strange,  haunting  quality. ' — Glasgow 

Herald. 

Stephen  Crane.  WOUNDS  IN 
THE  RAIN.  War  Stories.  By 
Stephen  Crane,  Author  of  '  The 
Red  Badge  of  Courage.'  Second 
Edition,  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  A  fascinating  volume.' — Spectator. 
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Dorothea    Gerard.       THE    CON- 
QUEST  OF    LONDON.     By 
Dorothea    Gerard,    Author     of 
'Lady  Baby.'  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Zvo.     6s, 
'  Bright  and  entertaining.' — Spectator. 
'  Highly    entertaining     and     enjoyable.' — 
Scois>nan. 

Dorothea  Gerard.    THE  SUPREME 

CRIME.     By  Dorothea  Gerard. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  One  of  the  very  best  plots  we  have  met 

with  in  recent  fiction,  and  handled  with 


that  quiet  unerring  realism  which  always 
distinguishes  the  author's  best  work.' — 
Academy. 
C.   F.   Goss.      THE  REDEMPTION 
OF  DAVID  CORSON.     By  C.   F. 
Goss.  Third  Edition.  CrownZvo.  6s. 
'  Dramatic  instinct  and  a  vigorous  imagina- 
tion mark  this  soul  history  of  a  Quaker 
mystic. ' — A  thencEum. 
'  A  really  fine  book.' — Public  Opinion. 
'  A  powerful  and  original   book,  and   un- 
usually striking.' — Pilot. 
'  Worthy  to  stand    high  in  the  ranks  of 
modern  fiction.' — Literature. 


OTHER  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS 

Crown  8vo. 


A    SECRETARY    OF    LEGATION. 

By  Hope  Dawlish. 
THE  SALVATION  SEEKERS.     By 

Noel  Ainslie. 
STRANGE  HAPPENINGS.     By  W. 

Clark  Russell  and  other  Authors. 
THE    BLACK    WOLF'S     BREED. 

By  Harris  Dickson.     Illustrated. 

Second  Edition. 
BELINDA  FITZWARREN.     By  the 

Earl  of  Iddesleigh. 
DERWENT'S  HORSE.     By  Victor 

Rousseau. 
ANNE   MAULEVERER.      By   Mrs. 

Caffyn  (Iota). 
SIREN  CITY.    By  Benjamin  Swift. 
AN  ENGLISHMAN.     By  Mary  L. 

Pendered. 
THE  PLUNDERERS.     By  Morley 

Roberts. 
THE    HUMAN    INTEREST.       By 

Violet  Hunt. 
THE    KING    OF    ANDAMAN  :    A 

Saviour    of  Society.      By  J.   Mac- 

laren  Cobban. 
THE    ANGEL    OF    THE     COVE- 
NANT.   By  J.  Maclaren  Cobban. 
IN    THE    DAY    OF    ADVERSITY. 

By  J.  Bloundelle- Burton. 
DENOUNCED.    By  J.  Bloundelle- 

Burton. 
THE   CLASH    OF    ARMS.      By  J. 

Bloundelle-Bueton. 
ACROSS  THE  SALT  SEAS.     By  J. 
Bloundelle-Burton. 


SERVANTS  OF  SIN.     By  J.  Bloun- 

delle-Burton. 
PATH  AND  GOAL.    Second  Edition. 

By  Ada  Cambridge. 
THE  SEEN  AND  THE  UNSEEN. 

By  Richard  Marsh. 
MARVELS  AND  MYSTERIES.    By 

Richard  Marsh. 
ELMSLIE'S  DRAG-NET.     By  E.  H. 

Strain. 
A    FOREST    OFFICER.      By    Mrs. 

Penny. 
THE    WHITE    HECATOMB.      By 

W.  C.  Scully, 
BETWEEN  SUN  AND  SAND.     By 

W.  C.  Scully. 
SIR    ROBERT'S    FORTUNE.      By 

Mrs.  Oliphant. 
THE    TWO     MARYS.       By     Mrs. 

Oliphant. 
THE    LADY'S    WALK.      By   Mrs. 

Oliphant. 
MIRRY-ANN.   By  Norma  Lorimer. 
JOSIAH'S      WIFE.        By     Norma 

Lorimer. 
THE    STRONG     GOD     CIRCUM- 
STANCE.    By  Helen  Shipton. 
CHRISTALLA,    By  Esm6  Stuart. 
THE     DESPATCH     RIDER.       By 

Ernest  Glanville 
AN  ENEMY  TO  THE  KING.     By 

R.  N.  Stephens. 
A    GENTLEMAN     PLAYER.       By 

R.  N.  Stephens. 
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THE  PATHS  OF  THE  PRUDENT. 
By  J.  S.  Fletcher. 

THE  BUILDERS.  By  J.  S. 
Fletcher. 

DANIEL  WHYTE.  By  A.  J.  Daw- 
son. 

THE  CAPSINA.     By  E.  F.  Benson. 

DODO :  A  DETAIL  OF  THE  DAY. 
By  E.  F.  Benson. 

THE  VINTAGE.  By  E.  F.  Benson. 
Illustrated  by  G.  P.  Jacomb-Hood. 

ROSE  A  CHARLITTE.  By  Mar- 
shall Saunders. 

WILLOWBRAKE.     By  R.  Murray 

CiIT  CHRIST 

THINGS  THAT  HAVE  HAP- 
PENED.   By  Dorothea  Gerard. 

LONE  PINE:  A  ROMANCE  OF 
MEXICAN     LIFE.       By    R.     B. 

TOWNSHEND. 

WILT     THOU     HAVE     THIS 

WOMAN  ?       By     J.     Maclaren 

Cobban. 
A     PASSIONATE     PILGRIM.       By 

Percy  White. 
SECRETARY    TO     BAYNE,     M.P. 

By  W.  Pett  Ridge. 
ADRIAN    ROME.      By  E.   DAWSON 

and  A.  Moore. 
GALLIA.        By      M^nie      Muriel 

Dowie. 
THE  CROOK    OF  THE  BOUGH. 

By  M^nie  Muriel  Dowie. 
A  BUSINESS  IN  GREAT  WATERS. 

By  Julian  Corbett. 
MISS  ERIN.     By  M.  E.  Francis. 
ANANIAS.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Alan 

Brodrick. 
CORRAGEEN    IN    '98.        By    Mrs. 

Orpen. 
THE  PLUNDER  PIT.    By  J.  Keigh- 

LEY  SNOWDEN. 

CROSS  TRAILS.   By  Victor  Waite. 

SUCCESSORS  TO  THE  TITLE. 
By  Mrs.  Walford. 

KIRKHAM'S  FIND.  By  Mary 
Gaunt. 

DEADMAN'S.    By  Mary  Gaunt. 

CAPTAIN  JACOBUS:  A  ROMANCE 
OF  THE  ROAD.  By  L.  Cope  Corn- 
ford. 


SONS  OF  ADVERSITY.    By  L.  Cope 

Cornford. 
THE    KING    OF    ALBERIA       By 

Laura  Daintrey. 
THE  DAUGHTER  OF  ALOUETTE. 

By  Mary  A.  Owen. 
CHILDREN    OF    THIS    WORLD. 

By  Ellen  F.  Pinsent. 
AN    ELECTRIC    SPARK.      By    G. 

Manville  Fenn. 
UNDER       SHADOW      OF       THE 
MISSION.     By  L.  S.  McChesney. 
THE    SPECULATORS.      By    J.    F. 

Brewer. 
THE    SPIRIT    OF    STORM.       By 

Ronald  Ross. 
THE    QUEENSBERRY    CUP.      By 

Clive  P,  Wolley. 
A  HOME   IN   INVERESK.     By  T. 

L.  Baton. 
MISS  ARMSTRONG'S   AND 
OTHER  CIRCUMSTANCES.     By 
John  Davidson. 
DR.  CONGALTON'S  LEGACY.    By 

Henry  Johnston. 
TIME    AND    THE    WOMAN.     By 

Richard  Pryce. 
THIS  MAN'S  DOMINION.     By  the 

Author  of  '  A  High  Little  World.' 
DIOGENES  OF  LONDON.     By  H. 

B.  Marriott  Watson. 
THE    STONE    DRAGON.     By 

R.  Murray  Gilchrist. 
A    VICAR'S    WIFE.      By    Evelyn 

Dickinson. 
ELSA.    By  E.  M 'Queen  Gray. 
THE  SINGER  OF  MARLY.     By  I. 

Hooper. 
THE  FALL  OF  THE  SPARROW. 

By  M.  C.  Balfour. 
A  SERIOUS  COMEDY.  By  Herbert 

MORRAH. 

THE      FAITHFUL      CITY.         By 

Herbert  Morrah. 
IN  THE  GREAT  DEEP.     By  J.  A. 

Barry. 
BIJLI,  THE  DANCER.     By  James 

Blythe  Patton. 
THE       PHILANTHROPIST.        By 

Lucy  Maynard. 
VAUSSORE.    By  Francis  Brune. 
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THREE-AND-8IXPENNY     NOVELS 

Crown  Svo. 


THE    MESS    DECK.       By   W.    F. 

Shannon. 
A  SON  OF  THE  STATE.      By  W. 

Pett  Ridgk. 
CEASE    FIRE!      By   J.    Maclaren 

Cobban. 
THE  KLOOF  BRIDE.     By  Ernest 

Glanvillk. 
THE       LOST      REGIMENT.        By 

Ernest  Glanville. 
HUNTER'S  CRUISE.     By  Charles 

Gleig.     Illustrated. 
THE    ADVENTURE     OF     PRIN- 
CESS  SYLVIA.      By   Mrs.    C.    N. 

Williamson. 
A  VENDETTA  OF  THE  DESERT. 

By  W.  C.  Scully. 
SUBJECT  TO  VANITY.     By  Mar- 

caret  Benson. 
FITZJAMES.     By  Lilian  Street. 
THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SPIDER.    Fi/i/t 

Edition.     By  Bertram  Mitford. 
THE  MOVING  FINGER.    By  Mary 

Gaunt. 
JACO  TRELOAR.    By  J.  H.  Pearce. 
THE   DANCE   OF   THE    HOURS. 

By  'Vera.' 
A  WOMAN  OF  FORTY.     By  Esm6 

Stuart. 
A  CUMBERER  OF  THE  GROUND. 

By  Constance  Smith. 
THE  SIN  OF  ANGELS.    By  Evelyn 

Dickinson. 


AUT     DIABOLUS    AUT    NIHIL. 

By  X.  L. 
THE    COMING    OF    CUCULAIN. 

By  Standish  O'Grady. 
THE   GODS    GIVE    MY   DONKEY 

WINGS.    By  Angus  Evan  Abbott. 
THE  STAR  GAZERS.     By  G.  Man- 

VILLE   FeNN. 

THE    POISON    OF   ASPS.      By    R. 

Orton  Prow^se. 
THE  QUIET  MRS.  FLEMING.     By 

R    Pryce 
DISENCHANTMENT.  By  F.Mabel 

Robinson. 
THE    SQUIRE    OF    WANDALES. 

By  A.  Shield. 
A  REVEREND  GENTLEMAN.     By 

J.  M.  Cobban. 
A     DEPLORABLE     AFFAIR.       By 

W.    E.    NORRIS. 
A   CAVALIER'S   LADYE.     By  Mrs. 

Dicker. 
THE    PRODIGALS.      By   Mrs. 

Oliphant. 
THE  SUPPLANTER.     By  P.  Neu- 
mann. 
A     MAN     WITH     BLACK      EYE- 
LASHES.    By  H.  A.  Kennedy. 
A   HANDFUL   OF    EXOTICS.     By 

S.  Gordon. 
AN      ODD      EXPERIMENT.       By 

Hannah  Lynch. 
TALES  OF  NORTHUMBRIA.     By 

Howard  Pease. 


HALF-CROWN     NOVELS 

Crown  ^vo. 


By  F.   Mabel 


By 


F. 


HOVENDEN.  V.C 

Robinson. 
THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN. 

F.  Mabel  Robinson. 
MR.    BUTLER'S    WARD.      By 

Mabel  Robinson. 
ELI'S    CHILDREN. 

VILLE    FeNN. 

A  DOUBLE  KNOT. 

VILLE   FENN. 

DISARMED.      By    M.    Betham 
Edwards. 


By  G.   Man- 
By   G.    Man- 


By 


E. 


IN  TENT  AND  BUNGALOW. 

the  Author  of  '  Indian  Idylls. ' 
MY   STEWARDSHIP.     By 

M'Queen  Gray. 
JACK'S     FATHER.        By     W. 

NORRIS. 

A  LOST  ILLUSION.  By  Leslie 
Keith. 

THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON,  Christian  and  Com- 
munist.     By    E.    Lynn    Lynton. 

Eleventh  Edition.     Post  Svo.     is. 
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XTbe  mov>ellst 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  making  an  interesting  experiment  which  constitutes  a 
fresh  departure  in  publishing.  They  are  issuing  under  the  above  general  title 
a  Monthly  Series  of  Novels  by  popular  authors  at  the  price  of  Sixpence.  Many 
of  these  Novels  have  never  been  published  before.  Each  Number  is  as  long  as 
the  average  Six  Shilling  Novel.  The  first  numbers  of  '  The  Novelist  '  are  as 
follows : — 


I.  DEAD  MEN  TELL  NO  TALES. 

E.  W.  HORNUNG. 

II.  JENNIE    BAXTER,    JOURNA- 
LIST.    Robert  Barr. 

III.  THE      INCA'S      TREASURE. 

Ernest  Glanville. 

IV.  Out  of  print. 

V.  FURZE   BLOOM.      S.   Baring 

Gould. 
VI.  BUNTER'S  CRUISE.       C. 

Gleig. 

VII.  THE        GAY        DECEIVERS. 

Arthur  Moore. 

VIII.  PRISONERS  OF   WAR.      A. 

BOYSON  Weekes. 

TX.   Out  of  print. 
X.  VELDT  AND  LAAGER:  Tales 
of  the  Transvaal.   E.  S.  Valen- 
tine. 

XI.  THE    NIGGER     KNIGHTS. 
F.  Norreys  Connell. 


XII.  A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA. 
Clark  Russell. 


W. 


XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII, 

XVIII. 

XIX. 

XX. 
XXI. 


THE  POMP  OF  THE  LAVI- 
LETTES.    Gilbert  Parker. 

A  MAN  OF  MARK.  Anthony 
Hope. 

THE   CARISSIMA,      Lucas 

Malet. 

THE  LADY'S  WALK.     Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

DERRICK       VAUGHAN, 
Edn.\  Lyall. 


IN      THE 
ALARMS. 


MIDST      OF 
Robert  Barr. 


HIS      GRACE.         W.      E. 

NORRIS. 

DODO.     E.  F.  Benson. 

CHEAP    JACK    ZITA.       S. 
Baring  Gould. 


XXII.  WHEN  VALMOND  CAME 
TO  PONTIAC.  Gilbert 
Parker. 


.'ilbetbueu's  Sijpcnng  Xibrars 

A  New  Series  of  Copyright  Books 

I.  THE   MATABELE   CAMPAIGN.  I  VII.  BADEN-POWELL  OF  MAFE 
By  Major-General  Baden-Powell. 


II.  THE   DOWNFALL  OF  PREM- 
PEH.      By   Major-General   Baden- 

POWELL. 

III.  MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART. 
By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

IV.  IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA. 
By  S.  Baring-Gould. 


V.   PEGGY    OF    THE 
By  B.  M.  Croker. 


BARTONS. 


KING:    A    Biography.      By  J.    S. 
Fletcher. 

VIII.  ROBERTS  OF  PRETORIA. 
By  J.  S.  Fletcher. 

IX.  THE  GREEN  GRAVES  OF 
BALGOWRIE.  By  Jane  H.  Find- 
later. 

X.  THE  STOLEN  BACILLUS.  By 
H.  G.  Wells. 


XI.  MATTHEW  AUSTIN. 
E.  Norris. 


By  W. 
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Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

A  Series  of  Books  by  well-kno-wn  Authors,  well  illustrated. 
THREE-AND-SIXPENCE  EACH 

THE  ICELANDER'S  SWORD.     By 

S.  Baring  Gould. 
TWO    LITTLE   CHILDREN   AND 

CHING.     By  Edith  E.  Cuthell. 
TODDLEBEN'S  HERO.     By  M.  M. 

Blake. 
ONLY    A    GUARD -ROOM     DOG. 

By  Edith  E.  Cuthell. 


THE  DOCTOR  OF  THE  JULIET. 
By  Harry  Collingwood. 

MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR'S  VOY- 
AGE.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

SYD  BELTON  :  Or,  The  Boy  who 
would  not  go  to  Sea.  By  G.  Man- 
ville  Fenn. 


The   Peacock  Library 

A  Series  of  Books  for   Girls  by  well-known  Aut/cors,  handsomely  bound, 
and  well  illustrated. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENCE  EACH 


By     Mrs. 


THE     RED    GRANGE. 

MOLESWORTH. 


THE  SECRET  OF  MADAME  DE 
MONLUC.  By  the  Author  of 
•  Mdle.  Mori.' 


OUT  OF  THE  FASHION. 
T.  Meade. 


By  L. 


DUMPS.     By  Mrs.  Park. 

A    GIRL   OF    THE    PEOPLE.      By 
L.  T.  Meade. 

HEPSY  GIPSY.     By  L.  T.  Meade. 
zs.  td. 

THE    HONOURABLE    MISS.     By 
L.  T.  Meade. 


University    Extension    Series 

A  series  of  books  on  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  subjects,  suitable  for 
extension  students  and  home-reading  circles.  Each  volume  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  the  subjects  are  treated  by  competent  writers  in  a  broad  and 
philosophic  spirit. 

Edited  by  J.  E.  SYMES,  M.A., 

Principal  of  University  College,  Nottingham. 

Crown  Svo.     Price  {with  some  exceptions)  2s.  6d. 

The  following  volumes  are  ready : — 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND.  By  H.  DE  B.  Gibbins, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxon.,  Cobden  Prize- 
man. Seventh  Edition,  Revised. 
With  Maps  and  Plans,     y. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY.     By  L.  L.  Price, 


M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oson. 
Third  Edition. 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY  :  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Industrial  Condi- 
tions of  the  Poor.  By  J.  A.  HoBSON, 
M.A.       Fourth  Edition, 

VICTORIAN  POETS,   By  A.  Sharp. 
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THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By 
J.  E.  Symes,  M.A, 

rSYCHOLOGY,  By  F.  S.  Granger, 
M.A.     Second  Edition. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PLANT 
LIFE  :  Lower  Forms.  By  G. 
Massee.     With  Illustrations. 

AIR  AND  WATER.  By  V.  B.  Lewes, 
M.A.     Illustrated. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  LIFE  AND 
HEALTH.  By  C.  W.  Kimmins. 
M.A.     Illustrated. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  DAILY 
LIFE.  By  V.  P.  Sells.  M.A.  Illus- 
trated. 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS. 
By  H.  DE  B.  GiBBiNS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 

ENGLISH  TRADE  AND  FINANCE 
IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY.   By  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  B.A. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.  The 
Elementary  Principles  of  Chemistry. 
By  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A. 
Illustrated. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURAL BOTANY.  By  M.  C. 
Potter,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  Illustrated. 
3^.  6d. 


THE  VAULT  OF  HEAVEN.  A 
Popular  Introduction  to  Astronomy. 
By  R.  A.  Gregory.  With  numerous 
Illustrations. 

METEOROLOGY.  The  Elements  of 
Weather  and  Climate.  By  H.  N. 
Dickson,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.  Met.  Soc. 
Illustrated. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELECTRICAL 
SCIENCE.  Bv  George  J.  Burch, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    3^. 

THE  EARTH.  An  Introduction  to 
Physiography.  By  EvAN  Small, 
M.A.     Illustrated. 

INSECT  LIFE.  By  F.  W.  Theo- 
bald, M.A.     Illustrated. 

ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE 
TO  BROWNING.  By  W.  M. 
Dixon,  M.A. 

ENGLISH  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT. By  E.  Jenks,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  at  University  College, 
Liverpool. 

THE  GREEK  VIEW  OF  LIFE.  By 
G.  L.  Dickinson,  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition. 


Social  Questions  of  To-day 

Edited  by  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 

Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
The  following  Volumes  of  the  Series  are  ready  : — 


TRADE  UNIONLSM— NEW  AND 
OLD.  By  G.  Howell.  Third 
Edition. 

THE  CO  -  OPERATIVE  MOVE- 
MENT TO-DAY.  By  G.  J.  HoLY- 
OAKE.     Second  Edition. 

MUTUAL  THRIFT.  By  Rev.  J. 
Frome  Wilkinson,  M.A. 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY.  By  J. 
A.  Hobson,  M.A.     Fourth  Edition. 

THE   COMMERCE  OF  NATIONS. 

ByC.  F.  Bastable,  M.A.,  Professor 

of    Economics    at    Trinity    College, 

Dublin.     Second  Edition. 
THE  ALIEN   INVASION.      By  W. 

H.  Wilkins,  B.A. 


By 


THE    RURAL    EXODUS.       By 
Anderson  Graham. 

LAND    NATIONALIZATION. 

Harold  Cox,  B.A. 
A     SHORTER     WORKING     DAY. 

By  H.  DE  B.  GiBBiNS,  D.Litt.,  M.A., 

and  R.  A.  Hadfield,  of  the  Hecla 

Works,  Sheffield. 
BACK  TO  THE  LAND :  An  Inquiry 

into  the  Cure  for  Rural  Depopulation. 

By  H.  E.  Moore. 
TRUSTS,  POOLS  AND  CORNERS. 

By  J.  Stephen  Jeans. 
THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM.      By  R. 

W.  Cooke-Taylor. 
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THE  STATE  AND  ITS  CHIL- 
DREN.  By  Gertrude  TucKWELL. 

WOMEN'S  WORK.  ByLADYDiLKE, 
Miss  BuLLEY,  and  Miss  Whitley. 

socialism  and  MODERN 
THOUGHT.     By  M.  Kaufmann. 

THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORK- 
ING CLASSES.   By  E.  Bowmaker. 

MODERN  CIVILIZATION  IN 
SOME  OF  ITS  ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS.  By  W.  Cunningham, 
D.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Classical  Translations 

Edited  by  H.  F.  FOX,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UN- 
EMPLOYED. By  J.  A.  HOBSON, 
B.A. 

LIFE  IN  WEST  LONDON.  By 
Arthur  Sherwell,  M.A.  Third 
Edition. 

RAILWAY  NATIONALIZATION. 
By  Clement  Edwards. 

WORKHOUSES  AND  PAUPER- 
ISM.    By  Louisa  Twining. 

UNIVERSITY  AND  SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENTS.  By  W.  Reason, 
M.A. 


^SCHYLUS  —  Agamemnon,  Choe- 
phoroe,  Eumenides.  Translated  by 
Lewis  Campbell,  LL.D.,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  St.  Andrews.     5^. 

CICERO— De  Oratore  I.  Translated 
by  E.  N.  P.  Moor,  M.A.     3J.  (id. 

CICERO— Select  Orations  (Pro  Milone, 
Pro  Murena,  Philippic  11.,  In  Catili- 
nam).  Translated  by  H.  E.  D. 
Blakiston,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.     5^. 

CICERO— De  Natura  Deorum.  Trans- 
lated by  F.  Brooks,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
35.  6rf. 

CICERO  DE  OFFICIIS.  Translated 
by  G.  B.  Gardiner,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.     2S.  bd. 


HORACE:  THE  ODES  AND 
ERODES.  Translated  by  A. 
GODLEY,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.     2S. 

LUCIAN— Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus, 
Icaro  -  Menippus,  The  Cock,  The 
Ship,  The  Parasite,  The  Lover  of 
Falsehood).  Translated  by  S.  T. 
Irwin,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at 
Clifton;  late  Scholar  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.     3^.  6d. 

SOPHOCLES  —  Electra  and  Ajax. 
Translated  by  E.  D.  A.  Morshead, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Win- 
chester.    21.  6d. 

TACITUS— Agricola  and  Germania. 
Translated  by  R.  B.  Townshend, 
late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    25.  6d. 


Educational   Books 


CLASSICAL 


THE     NICOMACHEAN     ETHICS 

OF  ARISTOTLE.     Edited  with  an 

Introduction    and   Notes    by    John 

Burnet,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek 

at   St.    Andrews.      Demy  8w.      155. 

net. 

'  We  must  content  ourselves  with  saying,  in 

conclusion,  that  we  have  seldom,  if  ever, 

seen  an  edition  of  any  classical  author  in 

which  what  is  held  in  common  with  other 

commentators  is  so  clearly  and  shortly 

put,  and  what  is  original  is  (with  equal 

brevity)  of  such  value  and  interest.' 

-Pilot. 


THE  CAPTIVI  OF  PLAUTUS. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  Textual 
Notes,  and  a  Commentary,  by  W. 
M.  Lindsay,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford.     Demy  8vo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

For  this  edition  all  the  important  Mss.  have 
been  re-collated.  An  appendix  deals 
with  the  accentual  element  in  early 
Latin  verse.  The  Commentary  is  very 
full. 
'  A  work  of  great  erudition  and  fine  scholar- 
ship.'— Scotsman. 
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A  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  Selected 
by  E.  C.  Marchant,  ALA.,  Fellow 
of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  and  Assis- 
tant Master  at  St.  Paul's  School. 
Crown  8vo.     35.  6d. 

PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANS- 
LATION. By  E.  C.  Marchant, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
bridge; and  A.  M.  Cook,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford; 
Assistant  Masters  at  St.  Paul's  School. 
Crown  %vo.  3J.  6d. 
'  We  know  no  book  of  this  class  better  fitted 

for  use  in  the  higher  forms  of  schools.' — 

Guardian. 

TACITI  AGRICOLA.  With  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  Map,  etc.  By  R.  F. 
Davis,  M.A.  ,  Assistant  Master  at 
Weymouth  College.    Crown  8vo.    2s. 

TACITI  GERMANIA.  By  the  same 
Editor.     Crown  8vo.    2S. 

HERODOTU.S :  EASY  SELEC- 
TIONS. With  Vocabulary.  ByA.C. 
LiDDELL,  M.A.      Fcap.  8vo.    is.  6d. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  ODYS- 
SEY. By  E.  D.  Stone,  M. A.,  late 
Assistant  Master  at  Eton.  Fcap.  8vo. 
IS.  6d. 

PLAUTUS:  THE  CAPTIVI. 
Adapted  for  Lower  Forms  by  J,  H. 


Freese,    M.A.,   late  Fellow  of  St. 
John's,  Cambridge,     is.  6d. 

DEMOSTHENES  AGAINST 
CONON  AND  CALLICLES. 
Edited  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary, 
by  F.  Darwin  Swift,  M.A.    Fca/>. 

8vo,      2S. 
EXERCISES      IN      LATIN    ACCI- 
DENCE.      By    S.     E.    WiNBOLT, 
Assistant  Master  in  Christ's  Hospital. 
Crown  8vo.     is.  6d. 
An  elementary  book  adapted    for   Lower 
Forms  to  accompany  the  shorter  Latin 
primer. 
NOTES  ON  GREEK  AND  LATIN 
SYNTAX.  ByG.  BucklandGreen, 
M.A. ,  Assistant  Master  at  Edinburgh 
Academy,  late  Fellow  of  St.   John's 
College,  Oxon.     Crown  8vo.     3.?.  6d. 
Notes  and  explanations  on  the  chief  diffi- 
culties of  Greek  and  Latin  Syntax,  with 
numerous  passages  for  exercise. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK.  A 
Course  for  Beginners.  By  G.  Rod- 
well,  B.A.  With  a  Preface  by 
Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of 
Keble  College.     Fcap.  8vo.     35.  6d. 

THE  FROGS  OF  ARISTOPHANES. 
Translated  by  E.  W.  Huntingford, 
M.  A.,  Professor  of  Classics  in  Trinity 
College,  Toronto.     Cr.  8vo.     zs.  6d. 


GERMAN 


A  COMPANION  GERMAN  GRAM- 
MAR.  ByH.  deB.Gibbins,  D.Litt., 
M.A.,  Headmaster  at  Kidderminster 
Grammar  School.   Crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 


GERMAN  PASSAGES  FOR  UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION.  By  E. 
M 'Queen  Gray.  Crown  8vo. 
2j.  6d. 


SCIENCE 


GENERAL  ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE.  By  J.  T.  Dunn,  D.Sc., 
and  V.  A.  Mundf.lla.  With  114 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     y.  6d. 

[Methuen  s  Scleiict  Primers. 

THE  WORLD  OF  SCIENCE.  In- 
cluding Chemistry,  Heat,  Light, 
Soimd,  Magnetism,  Electricity, 
Botany,  Zoology,  Physiology,  As- 
tronomy,   and     Geology.        Bv     R. 


Elliott  Steel,  M. A.,  F.C.S.  147 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  2S.  6d. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MAGNET- 
ISM AND  ELECTRICITY:  an 
Elementary  Text-Book.  By  P.  L. 
Gray,  B.Sc,  formerly  Lecturer  in 
Physics  in  Mason  University  College, 
Birmingham.  With  181  Diagrams. 
Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 
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Edited  by  Professors  GARNETT  and  WERTHEIMER. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  DRESS.  By  J. 
A.  E.  Wood.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     is.  6d. 

CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY.     By 
F.  C.  Webber.    With  many  Illustra- 
tions. Second  Edition.  Cr.  ivo.  3^.  6d. 
'  An  admirable  elementary  text-book  on  the 
subject. ' —  Builder. 

PRACTICAL  MECHANICS.  By 
Sidney  H.  Wells.  With  75  Illus- 
trations and  Diagrams.  Cr.Zvo.  y.Sd. 

PRACTICAL  PHYSICS.  By  H. 
Stroud,  D.Sc  ,  M.A. ,  Professor  of 
Physics   in  the   Durham   College   of 


Science,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Fully 
illustrated.      Crown  Zvo.     3^.  dd. 

MILLINERY,  THEORETICAL. 

AND  PRACTICAL.  By  Clake 
Hill,  Registered  Teacher  to  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 
With  numerous  Diagrams.  Cro-cvn 
Svo.      2S. 

PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
By  W.  French,  M.A. ,  Principal 
of  the  Storey  Institute,  Lancaster. 
Part  I.  With  numerous  diagrams. 
Crown  Svo.  xs.  6d. 
'  An  excellent  and  eminently  practical  little 
book.' — Schoobnasier. 


ENGLISH 


ENGLISH  RECORDS.  A  Companion 
to  the  History  of  England.  By  H.  E. 
Malden,  M.A.    Crown  Svo.    35.6^. 

THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN  :  HIS 
RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES.  By  H.  E. 
Malden,  M.A.     is.  6d. 

A  DIGEST  OF  DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIC.  By  Johnson  Barker, 
B.A.     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  DICTATION 
PASSAGES.  By  W.  Williamson, 
B.A.     Fi/lh  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  xs.  6d. 


A   SHORT  STORY  OF   ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.       By    Emma    S. 
Mellows.     Crown  Svo.     35.  6d. 
'  A  lucid  and  well-arranged  account  of  the 
growth   of  English    literature.'  —  Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 
TEST  CARDS  IN    EUCLID  AND 
ALGEBRA.      By    D.    S.    Calder- 
wood,    Headmaster  of  the  Normal 
School,  Edinburgh.    In  three  packets 
of    40,    with  Answers.      11.     Or   in 
three  Books,  price  o-d.,  2d.,  and  315?. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM.     By  Leon 

Delbos.     Crown  Svo.     2s. 
A  theoretical  and  practical  guide,  for  use 
in  elementary  schools  and  by  the  general 
reader. 


iETHUEN'S    COMMERCIAL    SERIES 

Edited  by  H.  de  B.  GIBBINS,  Lilt.D.,  M.A. 


BRITISH  COMMERCE  AND 
COLONIES  FROM  ELIZABETH 
TO  VICTORIA.  By  H.  de  B. 
GiBBiNS,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  Third 
Edition.     2s. 

COMMERCIAL  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.     15.  ed. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  COM- 
MERCE. By  H.  DE  B.  Gibbins, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.     xs.  6d. 


FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS.  E.  Bally, 
Master  at  the  Manchester  Grammar 
School.      TJiii-d  Edition.     2s. 

GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS.  E.  Bally. 
With  Vocabulary.     2s.  6d. 

A  FRENCH  COMMERCIAL 
READER.  By  S.  E.  Bally.  Second 
Edition.     2s. 
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A  GERMAN  COMMERCIAL 
READER.  By  S.  E.  Bally.  With 
Vocabulary.     2s. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY,  with 
special  reference  to  the  British  Em- 
pire. By  L.  W.  Lyde,  M.A.  T/iird 
Edition,     zs. 

A  PRIMER  OF  BUSINESS.  By  S. 
Jackson,  M.A.     Third  Ed.    xs.  6d. 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC.  By 
F.  G.  Taylor,  M.A.  Third  Edition. 
IS.  6d. 

WORKS  BY  A.M. 

INITIA  LATIN  A:  Easy  Lessons  on 
Elementary       Accidence.  Fifth 

Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     is. 

FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS.  Sixth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     2s. 

FIRST  LATIN  READER.  With 
Notes  adapted  to  the  Shorter  Latin 
Primer  and  Vocabulary.  Fifth 
Edition  revised.     i8mo.     is.  6d. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM 
CAESAR.  Part  i.  The  Helvetian 
War.     Second  Edition.     \Z7n0.     \s. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  LIVY. 
Part  L  The  Kings  of  Rome.  \Zmo. 
Second  Editioji.     xs.  6d. 

EASY  LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION.  Seventh 
Editio?i.     Fcap.  8vo.     is.  6d. 

EXEMPLA  LATINA.  P'irst  Lessons 
in  Latin  Accidence.  With  Vocabulary. 
Crown  8vo.     is. 

EASY  LATIN  EXERCISES  ON  THE 
SYNTAX  OF  THE  SHORTER 
AND  REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER. 
With  Vocabulary.  Eighth  arid 
cheaper  Edition,  re-vuritten.  Crown 
8vo.  IS.  6d.  Issued  with  the  consent 
of  Dr.  Kennedy.     Key  y-  net. 

THE  LATIN  COMPOUND  SEN- 
TENCE :  Rules  and  Exercises. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.8vo.  u.  6if.  With 
Vocabulary.     21. 

NOTANDA  QUAEDAM  :  Miscellan- 
eous Latin  Exercises  on  Common 
Rules  and  Idioms.  Fourth  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.  IS.  6d.  With  Vocabulary. 
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